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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



State Forester Office, 
Sacramento, California, December 1, 1914. 

Eis Excellency, Hiram W. Johnson, 
Governor of California. 

Sir : I have the honor to present herewith a report entitled, * * Fifth 
Biennial Report of the State Forester of the State of California." 
Very respectfully, 

G. MORRIS ROMANS, 
State Forester. 
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The forests and streams make for 
State and the Nation. A permanent 
far better to protect our forests than 
they are destroyed ; but — 



the health and happiness of the 
timber supply is essential. It is 
to endeavor to regain them after 
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until the people of California appreciate fully the necessity of provid- 
ing legislative and financial support for forest protection, forest fires 
will continue to destroy human beingrs, live stock, game, timber, young 
trees, homes, fences, and pasture; and diminish the water supply for 
municipal and domestic use; for irrigation, water power, and the 
generation of electricity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Shall California protect her people, her forests, her watersheds, her 
ranges, her wild life, and her domestic stock against further unnecessary 
destruction by forest fires ? This question is before the people of Cali- 
fornia for a definite decision. There are influential owners of extensive 
timber properties who would have the public believe that the question is 
not ''shall California protect her forests'* but rather, ''how shall Cali- 
fornia protect her forests''; and* their attitude toward forestry legisla- 
tion in 1913 is conclusive proof. 

That forest fires in the United States destroy annually millions of dol- 
lars worth of property has been proved. That thousands of persons have 
lost their lives in forest fires has been proved. That forest fires can be 
brought under control for an expenditure far less than the amount of 
damage they cause, if left to bum uncontrolled, has been proved by the 
Federal Government through the protective system maintained by it in 
more than 20 states embracing more than 140,000,000 acres ; and also by 
33 states through their protective systems. That destructive forest fires 
occur annually in California is undisputable ; and they destroy annually 
thousands of dollars worth of property, impair the usefulness of water- 
sheds, retard the natural reproduction of commercial forests, and 
threaten the lives of our people, many of whom have already perished 
in forest fires because a state protective system has been denied by those 
in control of most of the privately owned timbered lands in California. 
These timbered lands are being exploited without regard to present or 
future public welfare and most of them harbor intolerable nuisances and 
every attempt to secure a reasonable supervision by the state over such 
properties has been un welcomed. 

Convincing data relative to forest fires is contained in the "Annual 
Fire Report, 1913," issued by the State Board of Forestry and its repe- 
tition seems unnecessary. 

The following report is chiefly directed toward the principle of initiat- 
ing a state forest protective system and presents arguments, endorse- 
ments, and legislative measures operative in other states which we believe 
sufficient to overcome unfounded opposition to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of forest protection. 
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FACTS. 



The total acreage of California is 101,310,080 acres, of which 
99,898,880 acres are land surface and 1,411,200 acres are water surface. 

The total acreage of forest land in the state is approximately 
20,604,000 acres. 

There are eighteen national forest reserves in California representing 
a total area of 20,555,680 acres. 

There are approximately 8,500,000 acres of forest land within the state 
privately owned. 

There are approximately 12,786,306 acres of merchantable forests in 
the state. 

California has no state forests. 

The state could acquire forest areas by purchase or by obtaining title 
to lands upon which the taxes are delinquent. 

The present forest law of California is weak and unsatisfactory in 
that the State Board of Forestry may not make rules and regulations; 
that no provision is made for an adequate system of forest protection, the 
maintenance of experimental stations, state nurseries and the acquire- 
ment and management of state forests. 

The forests outside the national reserves are not well protected because 
the state depends upon a system of voluntary firewardens who serve 
without pay. This can not be an efficient system since it is unjust to 
assume that a man should neglect his business to fight fire, without com- 
pensation, in territory remote from his own property. 

It is apparent that a paid system of protection is necessary. And this 
can be brought about only by generous and far-sighted legislation. 

The term slash'' is applied to tops, limbs, bark and broken logs left 
in the woods after cutting operations. Slash constitutes a menace since 
it invites fire and bums with such intense heat that reproduction in its 
path is killed ; fires frequently spread from such material into standing 
timber where untold damage may be done. Where market conditions 
permit much of the slash can be cut into cordwood and the remaining 
small branches piled and burned under proper supervision. Otherwise, 
the slash should all be piled immediately after logging and burned after 
the first rains in late fall or early winter. 

Forest and range fires frequently result in the loss of human life, 
public and private improvements, timber, game, homes, valuable water- 
shed vegetation, orchards, live stock, forage, and vegetation upon which 
the bee industry depends. 

The fire danger season in California is from May 15th to October 15th. 

Forest fires, in the United States, according to the most conservative 
estimates since any records were available, have caused an average 
annual loss of seventy human lives and the destruction of merchantable 
timber to the amount of $25,000,000. 

California does not receive a single dollar from the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Weeks law provision. The reason for this is that the 
provision demands that every state, to receive money under this law, 
must first appropriate a forest protection fund from her own treasury. 

A few of the lumbermen practice cautious and economic methods of 
logging ; but these men are greatly in the minority. 
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reference to it may be found in the statutes. The administrative officer will consult 
the office of the attorney general of the state when in doubt, and be guided by his 
advice. 

Having outlined in the law the principles on which forestry work is based, and the 
form of organization to carry out these principles, its effectiveness will depend, in 
the first place, upon the funds which are appropriated for the work. Its effectiveness 
will also depend in a large degree on the efficiency of the force, the proper equipment 
of the force, and such permanent improvements as telephone lines, trails and canoe 
routes as it may be possible to provide. There must also be provision for the prompt 
punishment of violators of the law. Great care should be taken in wording such 
provisions, in order that action may be quickly taken and penalties duly administered. 
The field officers of the department should have police power, in order not only that 
violators of the law may be brought to justice, but also that they may with due 
authority take steps to prevent the loss or destruction of property in their care or 
within their jurisdiction. 

The remaining three assertions published by the opposition may as 
well be disposed of now; namely (1) *'the State Forester, without any 
control by the State Board of Forestry or any other supervising agency 
would have had complete authority over the expenditures of the moneys 
appropriated for forest protection • • • (2) **the State Forester 
would have authority to fix the compensation of patrolmen," and (3) 

• • • he (State Forester) could have cleaned up a forest area or 
extinguished a fire and put a lien on the land for the expense." 

The State Forester is at all times accoimtable to the Governor and 
the State Board of Forestry. Article 18 of chapter 3 of title 1 of part 3 
of the Political Code, chapter 349, statutes of 1913 (relating to the State 
Board of Control) provides: Section 658. • • * **The board may also 
establish rules and regulations not inconsistent with law for its govern- 
ment. • • • One of the regulations of the Board of Control pro- 
vides that each department shall submit a detailed estimate, by the 
twentieth of each month, of its proposed expenses for the ensuing month. 
No expenses may be incurred until such estimates are approved, thereby 
assuring a wise expenditure of state moneys. Appropriations made for 
the board of forestry are further scrutinized by a supervising agency" 
provided by another section of the same article: Section 663. Every 
claim against the state for which an appropriation has been made or for 
which a state fund is available, must be presented to the board for its 
scrutiny before being paid. The board may for cause postpone action 
upon a claim for not exceeding one month." Section 682 of the same 
article provides further that ''The board shall have general powers of 
supervision over all matters concerning the financial and business 
policies of the state, and shall, whenever they deem it necessary or at the 
instance of the Governor, institute or cause the institution of such 
investigations and proceedings as they may deem proper to conserve the 
risrhts and interests of the state." 

One naturally assumes from the second assertion that the State For- 
ester is authorized by the provision of Senate Bill No. 934 to fix the 
amoimt of compensation for district firewardens and patrolmen for any 
amount he may choose. The bill provided, however, that ''He may 
appoint a district firewarden for each of said districts so established, and 
he may also employ within such districts such number of fire patrolmen 
as, in his judgment, may be required to carry out the provisions of this 
act, assigning to each of the latter the territory over and within which 
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they shall have jurisdiction and fix the amount of the compensation for 
all district firewardens and fire patrolmen for services actually rendered, 
which shall not exceed the rate of seventy-five dollars per month; the 
district firewardens and the fire patrolmen may he paid necessary travel- 
ing and field expenses/' These provisions seem modest, and are in 
accord with those contained in the forest laws of other states. 

The last objection should provoke mirth rather than apprehension. 
Section 19 (see Appendix) of the present forest law provides that 
lands covered wholly or in part by inflammable debris which by reason 
of its location or lack of protection, endangers life or property, con- 
stitutes a public nuisance and requires the owner to abate it. Upon his 
refusal to do so, the law directs that the State Board of Forestry shall 
do so, and the cost shall become a lien on the property. This section 
has not been in operation because no appropriation has been made to the 
board of forestry to enforce it. 
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ENDORSEMENTS. 



With elainiH and rerrominendations l>emg made by thoee who are advo- 
('HX'msi a strcrjjr state for^t p<,'ii«-y for (*a!:t».ruia, it seems quite 
appropriate here to quote a few opinions that have been e^ressed by 
or^anizatioms and individuals entirely neutral to any particular phase 
of forestry work in California alone. That these expressions bear out 
the substance of all that we are endeavoring to secure for California is 
not diflScult to see. It is plain that these expressions constitute a com- 
f))ete n^o^^ition of the vital need of actual state activity when it 
comes to forest protection. And it is further evident that any opposi- 
tion directed toward the substance of the proposed measures for Cali- 
fornia, as herein endorsed, is directed toward all the following agencies. 
And the following agencies themselves will consistently admit that this 
is true. 

From the declaration signed by those present at the Convention of 
Governors held at the AVhite House, in Washington, D. C, in May 
of 1908: 

We ur>5*; the continuation and f^xtension of forest policies adapted to secure the 
huHbanding and renewal of our diminishing timber supply, the preyention ot soil 
croMion, the protection of head waters, and the maintenance of the purity and navig^a- 
bility of our Htreams. We recognize that the private ownership of fwest lands 
entails reHponKibilitif^s in the interests of the people, and we favor the enactment of 
lawn looking to the protection and replacement of privately owned forests. 

Governor Frank R. Gooding of Idaho speaking before the Convention 
of Governors in 1908 : 

Idaho has already i>ass('d a law for the protection of her forests on state lands. 
The law provides that, wherever the land is more valuable for forest than for home 
building, the timber shall be cut under state supervision, looking to the protection of 
the young trees, and throwing such other safeguards around it as will insure its 
HiK'coHH as a state forest. 



THE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES AND POLICY OF THE 



It in a voluntary organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest policy on 
a Mcalo adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible for membership. 

It is independent, has no official connection with any federal or state department or 
policy, nnd is devoted to a public service conducive to national prosperity. 

It asserta that forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the produc- 
tion of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non-agricultural 
soil ; use of forests for public recreation. 

Jt declares that forestry is of immense importance to the people ; that the census of 
ItHIi shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter billion dollars' worth 
of products ; employ 7ar),(K)0 people ; pay $Ji()7,000,000 in wages ; cover 550,000,000 
acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distribution of water; prevent erosion 
of lands ; and are essential to the beauty of the country and health of the nation. 

ft reeogni::es that forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions; that 
private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demonstrations, and 
educntioiuvl work, sin('<» th(\v can not l)c expected to practice forestry at a financial 
loss; that federal and state governments should undertake scientific forestry upon 
national and state forest reserves for the benefit of the public. 

It ivill devote its influence and educationa.1 facilities to the development of public 
thought and knowledge along these practical lines. 



AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
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It Will Support These Policies. 



Federal administration and management of national forests; adequate appropria- 
tions for their care and management ; federal cooperation with the states, especially 
in forest fire protection^. 

8tate activity by acquirement of forest lands; organization for fire protection; 
encouragement of forest planting by communal and private owners; non-political 
departmentally independent forest organization!, with liberal appropriations for these 
purposes. 

Forest fire protection by federal, state and fire protective agencies, and its encour- 
agement and extension, individually and by cooperation ; without adequate fire protec- 
tion all other measures for forest crop production will fail. 

Forest planting by federal and state governments and long-lived> corporations and 
acquirement of waste lands for this purpose; and also planting by private owners, 
where profitable, and encouragement of natural regeneration. 

Forest taxation reforms removing unjust burdens from owners of growing timber. 

Closer utilization in logging and manufacturing without loss to owner; aid to 
lumbermen in achieving this. 

Cutting of mature timber where and as the domestic market demands it, except on 
areas maintained for park or scenic purposes, and compensation of forest owners for 
loss suffered through protection of watersheds, or on behalf of any public interest. 

Equal protection to the lumber industry and to public interests im legislation affect- 
ing private timberland operations, recognizing that lumbering is as legitimate and 
necessary as the forests themselves. 

Classification by experts of lands best suited for farming and those best suited for 
forestry ; and liberal national and state appropriations for this work. 

From the Report of the Fifth National Conservation Congress. 

Forest protection through voluntary warden service has in every instance proven 
a failure. The multiplication of d'uties of state officials, such as the provision that 
game wardens or fish wardens also act as firewardens, has likewise been far from 
successful, though often tried out. 

To secure the best results members of state boards of forestry as well as state 
foresters and wardens must be free from political interference. 

The soKialled "light burning" theory advocated by certain timber owners in Cali- 
fornia and adjoining states is especially to be condemned. It is not only impractical 
from a financial standpoint, but causes destruction of young timber and makes for 
carelessness with fire on the part of the public. 

Every timber state has an unquestioned- duty to protect the forests. In none of 
them are appropriations for this purpose adequate. 

To be effective, forest protection work and forest legislation must not be confined 
to present-day needs, but must, in some degree at least, look to the future benefits 
which will result from the efforts of the present generation. 

Where forest laws are adequate and the state maintains machinery for their 
enforcement, protection is far better than where it is left entirely to land owners. 
♦ ♦ ♦ No small part of good fire protection depends upon rigid enforcement of 
the law, and though often tried, it has been as often proven that little headway is 
made where volunteer forces are responsible for carrying out the provisions of the 
law. 

Certainly no one but the state, on lands outside federal jurisdiction, can properly 
enforce the law, and enforcement can be brought about only by paid deputies. Such 
matters as slash burning, enforcement of laws governing clearing of rights of way 
along railroads and wagon roads, regulation of railroads as regards setting of fires, 
enforcing spark-arrester laws and burning permit laws, have in the aggregate an 
enormous influence on proper fire protection. They can be carried out only with 
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state support. A state's interest in forest protection is so vital that it can well 
afford to incur considerable expense in maintaining adequate forces to prevent fire, 
and when this is done private owners usually do their share. 

Railroads continue to be the greatest single cause of forest fires. ♦ * * It is 
seldom amiss * * * for states to provide, by law that proper precautions be 
taken by common carriers to prevent starting of fires. 

Protection through patrol is generally recognized as the only means for insuring 
against serious loss of timber by fire. 

California ♦ * ♦ is the only one of the Pacific coast states where little is being 
done by private owners to protect their property. California, being one of our most 
important timber states, should properly have adequate forest laws, but such is not 
the case. Nor have the private timber owners in that state, with few exceptions, 
taken the necessary steps to safeguard their own property. 

Mr. Harry Harper, secretary of Santa Cruz County Cooperative 
Forest and Home Protective Association, in his report says : 

* * * It would seem that the expensive lessons taught by our overpropor- 
tionate fire loss in past years should result in the universal support of any movement 
designed to minimize this loss. Especially might it be reasonably expected that we 
should receive support from the larger timber owners and from the corporations 
controlling large areas of forest land ; but these, without exception, appear to favor 
a continuance of the independent and purely local protective methods upon which 
they have, with unfortunate result, relied in the past, and have evinced no desire 
whatever to cooperate with us in our efforts to inaugurate general and county -wide 
fire preventive measures. 

MORE ENDORSEMENTS OF THE PRINCIPLE OF FOREST 
PROTECTION. 

State of Alabama. 

department of game and fish. 

Montgomery, October 19, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 

My dear Mr. Homans : Responding to your favor, you are advised that I consider 
the fundamental principles upon which any forestry law is based which has for its 
object the real conservation of the forests, as follows : 

1st. The absolute protection of the forests from ravages caused by fire. 

2d. Maintaining a thorough patrol system for the purpose of extinguishing forest 
fires ; likewise giving authority of members of the forest patrol to citizens to assist in 
extinguishing forest fires. 

3d. Requiring railroads to keep their rights of way clear of grass or other inflam- 
mable material. 

4th. Requiring railroad locomotives to use spark arresters. 

5th. Exempting from taxation for a period of ten or twenty years cut-over lands 
that the owners will consent to grow during that period forest trees. 

For your further information I am sending you, under separate cover, a bulletin 
issued by this department on the importance of forest conservation, which may be of 
some service to you. 

Very truly yours, 

John H. Wallace, Jr., 

Commissioner. 
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University of California, 
forestry college of agriculture. 

agricultural experiment station. 

Berkeley, November 23, 1914. 

Mb. G. M. Homans, iSf^a^e Forester, 
SacramentOf California. 

Dear Mr. Homans : In accordance with your telephone request of November 21st, 
I am glad to make the following statement regarding what I believe to be the first 
essentials of a strong forest law. 

I believe that the first things to be accomplished in the state are : 

1. The protection of both publicly and privately owned timberlands against fire 
must be provided. Some one has remarked that "you might as well plant beets on 
Broadway as to try to practice forestry before reasonable fire protection is assured,"' 
and this is not putting it too strongly. This protection can not be accomplished 
without liberal funds, any more than adequate fire protection in cities can be given 
without such funds. It is but reasonable to expect the government to provide, or 
assist in providing, fire protection for the forest as well as for the city dwelling or 
factory. 

2. A just system of taxation of forest lands must be in force. 

3. There should be a strong state forestry organization as a regular and important 
part of the state government, to look after the interests of the people of the state in 
all matters relating to forestry. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me whenever I can be of any possible help. With 
best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 

Walter Mulford, 
Professor of Forestry. 

Conservation Commission of California. Report of 1912, page 52: 

"The state should have a well organized fire patrol under the guidance of a practical 

firewarden, which is the most effective known manner of preventing and suppressing 

fires." 

Colorado School of Forestry, 
colorado springs, colorado. 

November 8, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California. 

Dear Mb. Homans : I received your telegram yesterday upon returning to 
Colorado Springs from a field trip and regret that pressure of field work has pre- 
vented me from replying more promptly to your letter of October 22d. 

I assure you that I heartily endorse the proposed forest legislation in California 
and hope that you may succeed in passing a strong forest law at the next legislature. 
In my opinion, the essentials of such a law are an adequate fire patrol system with 
regulations for the disposal of slash and the use of fire in clearing land, and for the 
regulation of the fire risk caused by railroads and engines ; equitable taxation of 
forest land ; provision for the acquisition and administration of state forests ; and 
penalties for any fracture of the forest laws. 

I shall appreciate it if you will send me a copy of the law or proposed law as 
soon as it is published in convenient form. 
Very sincerely yours, 

K. I. Terry, 

Director. 
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State Boabd of Fobestbt. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, October 20, 1914. 

Mb. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 

Deab Sib: Under separate cover we are sending you a copy of the 1913 report 
which contains the few forest laws we have in Indiana. 

The essential parts in my opinion should be a law that will encourage the owners 
to take better care of their forests, and a law with a severe penalty against persons 
setting fires only under the directions of the State Forester, and compelling railroads 
to keep the right of way well cleared. 

To this should be added the patrol system in all the parts of the state where exten- 
sive forests are found. 
Yours truly, 

E. A. Gladden, 

Secretary. 

Kansas State Agbicultubal College, 
depabtment of fobestby, office of state fobesteb. 

Manhattan, Kansas, October 19, 1914. 

Mb. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 

State Board of Forestry, Sacramento, California. 
Deab Sib : In reply to your letter of October 15th : The essential points of a 
good state forest law should first of all provide for the protection of its present stand 
of timber against fire and vandalism, and should also embody liberal provisions for 
the disposal of all merchantable timber on terms that will insure the greatest good to 
the greatest number. Following this, provision should be made for the restocking of 
burned over and denuded lands capable of producing merchantable timber. I con- 
sider protecting the present stand against fire and theft the state*s first duty. This, 
of course, means providing for adequate patrol and means of fighting fires when they 
occur. 

Yours very truly, 

Chas. a. Scott, 

State Forester. 

Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

office OF state FOBESTEB. 

Frankfort, Kentucky, October 19, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 

Dear Sir : Your letter of October 15th has been received and I am very glad to 
give you some information which has been derived from my experience and which 
may be of help to you in connection with the framing up an adequate forest policy 
and forest law for the state. The forest law, which is enacted for Kentucky and a 
copy of which I am sending under separate cover, is a very good law in a great 
many respects. There are some features about it, however, which I think are 
distinctly detrimental to the initiating of an adequate forest policy in any state. 

In the first place, in section 1 of this act, it provides that a state board of forestry 
shall consist of six members, three of which are ex officio and the balance of whom are 
appointed by the Governor. I am very decidedly of the opinion that a board of 
forestry, providing a board is desired, should be composed of all ex officio members 
and that the State Forester should be ex officio a member of the board. This is one 
of the most fatal defects in the Kentucky law in my opinion. Also, I do not think 
it is advisable, if politics are to be kept out of the work, that the governor should 
be a member of the board. Of course, this depends on who is governor. Where yon 
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would find one governor who is interested in the work and anxious to see it on 
efficient basis, I expect you would find one half dozen who are of opposite tendency 
and who have no real interest in a forest policy. In regard to the matter of coopera- 
tion with the federal government, as provided in section 31, I think the amount to be 
expended in such cooperation should be left to the discretion of the state board of 
forestry and not made a matter of law. With regard to the portion of the law, 
dealing with the forest fires, I think the Kentucky law is excellently well drawn up, 
except that I do not think sufficient help or adequate pay is provided for in sec- 
tion 19. This should be decidedly amplified. I am very glad to give you this infor- 
mation and hope it will be of some assistance to you. 



Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California. 

Deab Sib: I understand that important forest legislation will come before the 
California legislature the first of the year. 

We have sent you copies of our forest laws. 

A system of forest protection has been developed in the Maine forestry district, 
which embraces the wild lands of our state, that is effective and satisfactory to all 
parties interested. It has accomplished very good results. 

The weak point in our protective system is the protection afforded to the wooded 
area of the state outside the forestry district, and we intend this year to extend the 
provisions of the district law to the remaining area of the state. 

We also intend to make provisions for the removing of tops and limbs on the terri- 
tory adjoining the right of way of railroads and carriage roads. We believe this to be 
a very important matter as owners of these properties at present allow this inflam- 
mable material to remain after lumbering, and it is a great menace. I think that we 
shall place the width to be covered by this act at one hundred feet. 

Our railroad patrol act is particularly effective and there is no objection to it by 
the railroads. In fact, it has saved them much expense in equipping for oil burners. 
Had it not been for this act the legislature would undoubtedly have passed a provision 
necessitating the use of oil burners on locomotives running through the forest area. 

I can not say too much in regard to the results obtained here in Maine from our 
effective laws. They are saving our forests from destruction from fire, and have 
worked out in a manner entirely satisfactory to the landowners, railroads, and the 
general public. In fact, I believe the results accomplished warrant the inauguration 
in Maine of insurance on forest property at a reasonable rate. The matter is under 
discussion here now and the general opinion exists that our effective protective system 
warrants the inauguration of insurance on forest property. 

I sincerely hope that the State of California will adopt effective protective measures 
and feel confident that after they have been in operation some time the great benefit 
will be manifest to the people of the state. 



Very truly yours, 



J. B. Barton, 
State Forester. 



State of Maine. 



OFFICE OF land AGENT AND FOREST COMMISSIONER. 



Augusta, November 6, 1914. 



Yours very truly. 



Blaine S. Viles, 
Land Agent and Forest Commissioner. 
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Maryland State Board of Forestry, 
johns hopkins university, baltimore, md. 

October 23, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California. 

Dear Sir : Referring to your letter of October 15th in regard to forest fire laws : 

Conditions in California are so totally different from those with which I am 
familiar in the East that I hesitate to pass an opinion, but since you have asked it, I 
believe the main essentials are : 

First — That your forest fire organization should be absolutely free from politics. 

Second — ^That the forest wardens, or others engaged in the work, shauld be selected 
for their special fitness for the work. 

Third — That adequate appropriation should be made to support the work, providing 
for heavy expenditures in very dry seasons. 

Fourth — That a character of supervision should be provided that will keep the 
forest wardens up to a high state of efficiency and furnish the means of increasing 
their effectiveness by the proper interchange of experience. 

Our system of paying the wardens for actual service rendered and not placing them 
on a salary works very satisfactorily here as does also the provision of the law by 
which the Governor commissions men only upon recommendation of the State 
Forester, and that an unlimited number can be commissioned. The law should be a 
broad one, which would enable you to use patrolmen, lookout watchmen and any other 
agencies that have been found so effective in other states in controlling the fire situ- 
ation. Ex officio wardens have been found in nearly all cases to be unsatisfactory. 
The report of the forestry committee of the last Conservation Congress upon this 
question of the forest law is probably the very best report upon this subject, and I 
believe in it you will find just what you want. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Very truly yours, 

F. W. Besley, 

State Forester. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

OFFICE OF the STATE FORESTER, 
6 Beacon Street. 

Boston, November 6, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 

State Board of Forestry, Sacramento, California. 
My dear Mr. Homans : Your telegram of November 5th just received, and I 
hasten to give you in a general way a statement of what I believe each state should 
have as an up-to-date forest policy. Of course our statutes speak for themselves, 
and go into the subject quite in detail. 

1. In Massachusetts we offer expert forestry services free to all Massachusetts 
citizens, through the State Forester and his trained assistants. Blank forms for 
requesting such assistance are available from the State Forester's office. 

2. In addition to this expert advice, the State Forester's office has published for 
free distribution bulletins on the principal subjects, in order that those who desire to 
practice forestry may have the necessary information readily at hand. These bulletins 
are not mere compilations on the subject, but are based on actual practice in the 
state, and are written under the direction of the State Forester by his men, who are 
really doing that kind of work every day. Such bulletins are as follows : 

"Forest Thinnings," 
"Reforestation and Nursery Work," 
"Forest Fire Control and Management," etc. 

3. We have a definite organization for handling forest fires. A state forest fire- 
warden is appointed by the State Forester, who has immediate control. The state is 
then divided into four divisions, and a district forest warden placed in charge of 
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Mich. This man is supplied with a runabout automobile, and goes from town to 
town within his jurisdiction, and organizes the local town forest warden's work and 
gives him suggestions as to the most up-to-date method of perfecting his equipment, 
the placing of his deputies, etc. Each town has a forest warden, who is appointed by 
the selectmen of the town subject to the approval of the State Forester. 

4. We have a state reforestation fund of $10,000 for demonstrating forest planting 
in different sections of the state. 

5. We have a state forest fund of $90,000, given us by the recent legislature, 
which is to continue for four years and is to be expended in the purchase of relatively 
cheap lands, at a price not exceeding five dollars an acre, to be turned over to the 
State Forester for future development into state forests. 

Our appropriations for purely forestry work are as follows : 

(a) $20,000 for general forestry, which includes the salaries of assistants, running 
of office, and general expenses. 

(6) $23,000 for forest fire prevention and control. This includes, in addition to 
what has already been mentioned, the manning of twenty-six lookout stations dis- 
tributed throughout the state. This amount is augmented by an appropriation of 
$2,500 from the national government. 

(c) $5,000 for reimbursing towns having a valuation of not exceeding $1,750,000, 
the state reimbursing 50 per cent of an expenditure not exceeding $500 for forest fire 
equipment in these towns. 

(d) The salary of the State Forester, $5,000, is paid independent of the above 
amounts. 

(e) In addition to the above, which is strictly forestry work, the State Forester 
of Massachusetts has $200,000 for work in the prevention and control of the gypsy 
and brown-tail moths. This sum is for a definite purpose, but many of our most 
successful methods are those along forestry endeavors, and hence even here much 
constructive forestry is carried on. 

I think we have already sent you some literature on these subjects, but I will have 
more sent under another cover. I trust I have covered the subject as you care to 
have it. Believe me. 



Mb. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
SacramentOf California. 
I>EAB Mb. Homans : In reply to your letter of October 17th, I am afraid I can 
not give you very much advice regarding advisable legislation for California. About 
all that I could do would be to repeat the recommendations which were made in the 
reports of the Fifth Nat.onal Conservation Congress and which you, undoubtedly, 
have on hand. I am sorry that I can not give you better assistance in the mat- 
ter. ♦ ♦ ♦ With best wishes. 



Very sincerely yours, 



F. W. Rane, 
State Forester. 



Michigan Agbicultural College. 



FORESTBY DEPARTMENT. 



East Lansing, October 29, 1914. 



Sincerely yours. 



A. K. Chittenden, 
Professor of Forestry. 
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lines, wagon roads and the boundaries of the cuttinj? areas, thus giving fire fighters 
a chance to check any fire which might get into the siash and protecting the slash 
from sparks from the railroad or fire in any form from the wagon roads. 

I believe the state should only take the position of cooperator and not try to assume 
at this time the entire responsibility for fires throughout the state. The state should 
take an active part in the organization of timber protective associations. I believe our 
neighbors over in Idaho have a very good law on this subject, but I am not familiar 
with the exact features of their law. 

Montana has no appropriations for fire protection, but the money in the common 
school income fund is available for fire fighting when deemed necessary by the State 
Board of Land Commissioners. This year being an unusually hazardous year, this 
oflBce was given authority to spend what was necessary ; and further, we were given 
authority to write time checks on a certain bank, which time checks were redeemed 
from time to time by the State Auditor. In this way we were able to pay off our 
fire fighters on the ground. This matter should receive attention in the construction 
of a fire law. This is the way we handled our fires this year. Last spring this 
office sent each deputy game and fish warden a large number of printed letters, a copy 
of which is enclosed, with the request to the warden that he secure every person who 
purchased a license as a volunteer firewarden. This was done and to date we have 
received 4,980 acknowledgments of appointments. Fires were discovered this summer 
and reported by wire from all parts of the state by the volunteers and others, and if 
we had no personal knowledge of a good man in the locality whom we could send at 
once to take charge of the fire, either the Forester or myself left at once for the fire, 
and in any case one of us were there to pay off the men and settle up the bills. This 
plan proved very successful and cost very little except the actual cost of the fire fight- 
ing, and I believe if we had good paid firewardens stationed at various points through- 
out the state our organization would be very efficient. It should not be attempted 
to patrol the state, but rely upon the public to report all fires to the district 
headquarters and let the district warden take charge, and in case he had two or more 
fires at the same time he could hire additional men to help him take charge of these 
fires. By a publicity campaign with no end to it the public can be encouraged to 
report all fires and report them quicker than could be expected from any patrol force 
that we can hope to be allowed by any appropriation that we might get. 

I have not attempted to write out a law, but I have given you a brief outline of 
what is being done and what we hope to do in Montana, with my conmient. I am 
sending you, under separate cover, a copy of the forest land laws for your infor- 
mation. I shall be very glad to receive a copy of your law as you prepare it as soon 
as it is completed, in order that I may get your ideas before recommendations from 
this office for a new fire law are prepared. 

Hoping that you secure the passage of your bill, I am, 



Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 

Dear Sir : Your telegram is at hand this morning calling my attention to your 
letter of October 15th. 

I hope that California will enact legislation for the protection of her forest 
resources. I should think a system could be worked out in cooperation with the 
Forest Service and timberland owners' associations. We have such a system here in 
which the government, the state, the towns, and the timberland owners cooperate in 
fire protection. The first essential is to see that the department is efficiently manned 
and for this reason it should be entirely removed from all political control. Then the 
different branches of the service should be provided with funds necessary to the tasks. 



Yours very truly. 



D. D. Johnson, 
Acting State Forester. 



State of New Hampshire. 



OFFICE OF FORESTRY COMMISSION. 



Concord, N. H., November 7, 1914. 
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Our work here is divided into four branches : EMre protection, reforesting waste land, 
acquisition and management of state forests, and educational work among woodlot 
owners. The state fire work is under the supervision of a local firewarden force, all 
o£ which is appointed by the state, the operation of from twenty to thirty mountain 
lookout stations, and the carrying on of cooperative prevention measures with railroad 
companies and woodlot owners. We require all lumber operators to clear a strip of 
slash along railroad lines, and the railroads to patrol during time of drouth. The 
timberland owners do most of the regular forest patrol, the state supplementing with 
temporary men during extreme drouth. 

I hope the above will be serviceable information. Our biennial report covering the 
progress of the forestry work for five years will be published next month and copies 
will be sent to you. 



Mb. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California. 

Dear Me. Homans : I am glad to learn by your letter of October 15th, that you 
are to have an opportunity to revise your forest laws. 

To my mind California can do no better than raise the forest fire flag, nail it to 
the mast and fight under it as long as may be necessary. 

You have, it is true, a great task in forestation, but that must follow, it can not 
precede fire control; if necessary you can afford to put the planting into the back- 
ground for ten years. 

To my mind you will waste your time if you give much attention to cut-over lands 
other than by way of protection. The time has not come to establish forests in 
districts already forested if you expect any financial returns. Timber on the Pacific 
coast will rule too low within the next generation to make any investment in young 
forests profitable, except of course where there are peculiar needs or particular 
advantages. 

With respect to details I can say little that will be helpful. My experience of Cali- 
fornia is too limited, and I find it now rather difficult to adjust my later experiences 
and convictions to conditions that differ so greatly as do those of California from 
those in New Jersey. 

But this much I can say : 

1. Work for a fire organization that shall be controlled by a state body, or better 
still a state official. Let the entire cost of that be paid by the state. 

2. Depend upon the people who are most immediately concerned for your local 
force. Arouse interest by commissioning capable men as firewardens, and if possible 
let the local wardens represent their communities even at some expense of efficiency. 

3. Provide for compulsory service in emergency, but above all don*t let those who 
may be engaged in the fire service acquire a sense of injury. Pay full local rates for 
service rendered, and give the volunteer as much as the conscript for equal service. 
We think that our minimum pay law is good as it induces quick work. It might not 
operate in the same way in your larger territory. We likewise get good results from 
the annual salary, or retainer, of $20 and $10 paid our wardens. It gives us a hold 
on the men, enables us to require reports and bills instead . of having to request them. 

4. Distribute the local costs in some way that will save the woodland communities. 
The state should pay a goodly part of the entire expense. We are beginning to think 
that the supervising organization is enough for the state*s share though we still do 
refund one half- the net local charges. If you organize under the township unit, 



Yours very truly. 



E. C. HiBST, 
State Forester. 



Forest Pabk Resebvation Commission of New Jersey. 



Trenton, October 21, 1914. 
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and I believe that that or its equivalent is the best, you might be able to have the 
county carry one half the fire fighting bills. 

5. Don't on any account trust to volunteers, except of course for fire fighters 
of the lowest grade, and make your provisions, whatever they are, definite and clear 
cut. Half what is desirable with a "shall" in front of it is worth infinitely more than 
all you want preceded by a "may." 

6. You will of course provide for proper cooperation with timber owners. My 
feeling is that in a general way the owner of stumpage should maintain a protective 
organization exactly as the owner of a building maintains fire insurance. The part 
ot the state and of the local community in each case is to minimize outside risks and 
to share the cost of maintaining the protective service. Where cut-over lands come 
in in this scheme is, I confess, a difiScuIt problem. Under the assumption that the 
public rather than the immediate owner is concerned chiefly in the future crop, it 
would seem that the greater part of the cost of protecting such land should fall upon 
the community. 

7. Put money in your purse. You know as well as I that it is time wasted to 
frame forestry laws, or forest fire laws, unless there is an assurance that money to 
execute them will be provided. "Nothing for nothing" applies as well here as else- 
where. I rather think that if I had the choice I'd take $50,000 a year and your 
present laws, bad as they are, rather than $5,000 a year and the best laws that could 
be enacted. 



Mb. G. M. Homans, State Forester^ 
Sacramento, California, • 
My dear Me. Homans : Your letter of October 22d to the College of Forestry has 
been referred to me for reply. We are very glad to hear the news of California and 
hope that you will be successful in establishing a good strong forest law for Cali- 
fornia. In accordance with your request that we write you our opinion of the 
essential principles that should be embodied in a strong forest law, I beg to submit 
the following: 

1. A state-wide forest fire protection system with rangers or patrolmen under a 
civil service system if possible and well supported by suflScient funds to carry out a 
good strong protective policy. This is by all means the most important initial step 
in the solving of any state forest problem. 

2. The acquisition and management by the state of cut-over lands, school lands 
and other tracts acquired in one way or another for demonstration forests, experi- 
ment stations and to serve as a source of future timber supply. In the case of Cali- 
fornia, of course, this is being largely handled by the United States Forest Service, 
but undoubtedly there are other areas that are now being burned over ifrom year to 
year which should be protected and managed by the state. 

3. The encouragement of forest planting by the maintenance of several forest 
nurseries where distribution of seedlings at cost to residents of the state for forest 
planting can be made. If the latter could not be adopted, certainly demonstration 
forests should be planted in various parts of the state by the state forest department. 

4. The modification of present tax laws in regard to timberlands. This will 
probably come with more difficulty and more slowly than any other provision of the 
state forest law, but this is believed to be a very important problem of the forest 
states sometime in the future. 

5. A law should be included which shall permit of the enforcement of certain 
measures of forest protection aside from those outlined above in connection with the 



Sincerely yours. 



Alfred Gaskill, 

State Forester. 



The New York State College of Forestry 



AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 



SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



Syracuse, N. Y., November 6, 1914. 
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firewarden system. That is, as in Minnesota and New York, there should be some 
provision whereby the state can force private operators to dispose of their brush or 
slash in a cheap and effective way. 

6. Last, but by all means the most important, is that there should be a strongly 
supported state forest department of technical foresters which should consist of 
graduates of recognized forest schools and should be under civil service appointment. 
Without adequate appropriations to carry on the above measures, a state forest policy 
no matter how well outlined and planned and well supported by laws can not do 
much. Louisiana is an excellent example of a state with a splendid set of laws but 
which can accomplish nothing for the reason that it lacks money. 

If there is any further specific information you would like from time to time, 
please feel free to write us. I have just briefly sketched provisions of a good strong 
forest law above, and if you would like to have us go more into detail or care to have 
our opinion as to how matters are working out here in New York State, we would be 
very glad to have you write us. With best wishes, I am 
Very truly yours. 

Nelson C. Brown, 
Professor of Forest Utilization. 

State of New York, 
conservation commission. 

Albany, October 19, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 
Dbar Sir: Yours of October 15th received. 

We think that we have in this state a very excellent forest fire law. The statute 
provides for preventive measures in protecting forests. The Commission has built 
fifty-two mountain stations and observers are maintained at these points during the 
fire season. We also have about seventy rangers who are patroling the territory, . 
extinguishing fires, posting notices, securing cooperation of people, regulating the 
setting of fires to clear land, etc. We send you under separate cover a copy of 
Rulletin 10 on forest fires, which will give you full information. Some time ago we 
sent you copy of our third annual report and believe that you will find in there 
information of value. 

The vital point is that you must necessarily have a provision for the maintenance 
of a patrol and protective system. If there is any further information you desire, 
we would be glad to hear from you. 
Very truly yours. 

Conservation Commission, by Albert E. Hoyt, 

Secretary to Commission. 

New York State College of Agriculture 
at cornell university, 
department of forestry. 

Ithaca, N. Y., October 29, 1914. 

Mb. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 
Dear Mr. Homans : In reply to your letter of October 22d, it seems to me that 
the thing primarily needed in California is a better orgianization of the forest fire 
service for the lands outside of the National Forests, the direction of which would 
naturally be a function of the State Forester's office. The problem is, I believe, 
more a question of proper education than of the wording of the law, for unless public 
sentiment is behind it, it is difficult to enforce such measures as are apparently 
necessary. In the matter of education in forest fire control, California can not do 
better than to take a leaf out of the book of forest fire work that has been done in 
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the Pacific Northwest. As to the details of organization, a good many Taluable 
suggestions ought to bs gleaned from the forest fire laws of New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and British Columbia. With the example before you of the 
successful work which has been done by the Forest Service in controlling fires on the 
National Forests, it is unnecessary for one living at a distance to enlarge on methods 
of organization, but personally, I believe that much can be done in almost every 
state in developing an organization of volunteer forest fire fighters somewhat anal- 
ogous to the system of call-men in the old-fashioned fire department of small cities 
and towns. 

Very truly yours, 

Ralph S. Hosmeb, 

Professor. 

NoRTn Carolina Geological and Economic Survey. 

FORESTRY DIVISION. 

Chapel Hill, N. C, November 2, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Hohans, Forester, 
Sacramento^ California, 

Dear Mr. Homans : Your letter of October the 15th has been received and would 
have been answered sooner but for my absence from the office. Perhaps, the best 
way I can answer your query in regard to a forest law would be to send you a copy 
of the law which was introduced into the general assembly of North Carolina two 
years ago. Many of the strongest features of this law were cut out by the subcom- 
mittee appointed to reconstruct the bill, which was then very decidedly defeated. 
However, we hope to have one presented along somewhat the same lines during the 
coming session and I trust that it will receive more support. 

It has been suggested that possibly we might wish to incorporate in this bill 
something in regard to forest taxation. I think this unwise, and if the question of 
forest taxation is brought up, it should be in an entirely separate bill. This is not 
as important a question in North Carolina as it is in many other states as our 
assessments and real estate are very low. 
Very truly yours, 

J. S. HOLHES, 

Forester. 

University of Toronto. 

faculty of FORESTRY. 

Toronto, Canada, November 6, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, Btate Forester, 

State Board of Forestry, Sacramento, California. 
Dear Sir: * * * 

The essential principles that should be embodied in a forestry law for any state, 
as every sensible man will admit, of whatever party, must be those first of all upon 
which all government is built, namely, protection of person and property. That to 
furnish adequate protection of forest property against fire is the first duty 
of the state toward fore^ property, is axiomatic. And such protection is 
not adequately given by mere enactment of law, but only by providing the machinery 
for carrying the law into effect. So important are the forest resources to the com- 
munity that it is not sufficient to punish incendiaries, but preventive measures, an 
organized effort to prevent fires, are a state necessity, using the most approved 
modern machinery, watch tower, telephones, patrels, etc. 

When the state is making a real effort to stop forest fires (which are the disgrace 
of our nation), then and then only, in my opinion, may the state interfere with such 
practices on the part of forest owners (lumbermen) as increase the fire danger, and 
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may, for in&tance, legislate on brush disposal, forcing the owner to keep his premises 
without a public nuisance. 

The second principle, which I recognize, is that the state may do what the indi- 
vidual can not do or can not do as well as the state, especially if thereby broader 
interests of the state are served. 

If the destruction of forest cover would unfavorably influence the water-stages of a 
river, the stability of the soil of the denuded area, or cause other damage, the state 
should exercise its authority to prevent it, according to the old established principle 
of law : '*Utere tuo ne alterum noceas" — nobody may be allowed to use his property 
in such a manner as to injure another. 

Lastly, believing as I do that private interest has little incentive to provide for 
the future and, since forestry is mainly a provision for the future, the state should 
fulfill providential functions under the same principle as stated above, recognizing 
that the other who is to be protected against the results of mismanagement is the 
future citizen. In other words, I consider that the state should set aside forest 
reservations and manage them with a view to the future interests of the common- 
wealth. 

To enact these self-evident principles of forest politics into law and provide the 
machinery for making it effective seems to me the plain duty of the day for every 
legislature. That such legislation should be progressive and with due regard to the 
necessity of gradual change and compensation of private interests, where justified, 
goes without saying. A sane board of forestry should be given power to inaugurate 
measures in detail under the legislated principles. 
Yours truly, 

B. E. Fernow, 

Dean. 

0EfiX30N AORICULTURAIi COLLEGE. 
CORVALLIS, OREGON. 

November 9, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Romans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of October 21st has been received. From my experience 
with the operation of forest fire laws, I am convinced that any system of administra- 
tion which does not provide for complete control through one central organization is 
lacking in eflSciency. My experience of more than four years as a member of the 
State Board of Forestry leads me to the conclusion that any system of cooperation 
with associations of timbermen, or with counties, which does not leave the appoint- 
ment of patrol men and the administration of all funds collected for fire patrol pur- 
poses in the hands of the State Forester, is a mistake. 

It is also my firm conviction that public interest demands that all slash from logging 
operations in situations where there is any likelihood of its proving to be a fire 
menace, should be burned under the direction and control of the State Forester. 

To state in another way some of the things I have indicated above, I believe in a 
state forestry law, so worded that direct and decisive action is possible under it. Any 
system which provides for secondary control agencies is bound to result in duplication, 
and consequently, in ineflSciency. What the timberman wants and what the public 
interest demands, is a dollar's worth of service for every dollar expended on the work. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Geo. W. Peavy, 
Dean, School of Forestry. 
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Pobtla:^!), Oml, November 5, 1914. 



G. M. Esq., State Forester, 

Haeramento, CaUfomia. 

Mt dear Me. Hoif a?(S : I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your favor of 
October 17th asking? me to point out briefly the essential principles that should be 
embodied in a forest law for California. 

After examining the various laws on the Pacific coast, I am of the opinion that 
the Oregon law contains the most practical features emt)odied in any forest fire laws 
now in existence. 

I was talking the other day with Don Cameron, an old experienced timber operator, 
on the subject, and he coincides very earnestly in the idea that the system of compuJ- 
sory fire patrol, under the Oregon statute, has in a very great measure solved the 
question of an effective fire prevention systeuL 

I hope that you may be able to form a very satisfactory and efficient fire law for 
your state. * ♦ ♦ 



Mb. G. M. Hohans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 

Deab Sib: Your letter of October 15th is received. One of the prime essentials 
of an adequate forest law is, in my opinion, a non-political board of forestry, and one 
whose members can not be removed at the pleasure of the Grovemor or any other 
political state official. 

In a great majority of cases the state appropriations for forestry work should be 
used largely in law enforcement and investigative work, while the timber owners 
themselves should be expected to furnish most of the funds for patrol and fire fighting 
work. With this end in view Oregon has encouraged the organization of cooperative 
fire patrol associations. The compulsory fire patrol law enacted in 1913 further 
carries out this idea in that under its provisions every timberland owner must furnish 
patrol for his land or else pay his acreage cost for patrol furnished through the 
state or associations. 

Our present forest laws have given good satisfaction and with a few modifications, 
which I will outline below, I can perhaps do no better than cite you to these laws 
as my idea of adequate forest legislation under conditions prevailing in the western 
states at the present time. 

My suggestions for the improvement of our present laws are as follows : 

1. More convictions would probably be secured if all violations of the forest fire 
laws were made justice cases instead of grand jury cases. 

2. Section 5, chapter 278, laws of Oregon for 1911, should be changed so as to 
give the State Forester, or a state firewarden acting under instructions from the 
State Forester, power (in case of refusals or neglect by any person or persons at 
fault to take the necessary precautions) to have the work done to the extent he deems 
requisite to public safety and to recover the cost thereof from the offender by action 
for debt or to have the cost of the work stand as a lien against the property. 



Very truly yours. 



Geoboe M. Cornwall, 

Publisher. 



Oregon State Board of Forestry. 



SALEM. 



October 21, 1914. 



Very truly yours, 



F. A. Elliott, 

State Forester. 
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Lehiqh University, 
south bethlehem, pennsylvania. 

. December 1, 1914. 

Mb. G. M. Homans, State Forester of California^ 

State Board of Forestry, Sacramento^ California. 

My deab Mb. Homans : I know that you will be interested in hearing that our 
Pennsylvania Conservation Association has taken action looking to urging on our 
legislature at their coming session increased appropriations for fire protection and fire 
fighting in this state, and I hope that the efforts of the friends of forestry in Cali- 
fornia in promoting organization for tire protection with liberal appropriations from 
the state for this purpose will be successful. 

The great forest fires that you have in the West resulting in loss of life and 
enormous damage to property are of course of far greater financial importance than 
those that we have with our comparatively depleted forest areas in Pennsylvania, but 
we have the same problem that you have in California, because, while the greater 
portion of our large timber has been cut, we need the fire protection to promote the 
growth of new timber, and you of course need it for the protection of growing timber. 

Surely there can be no question but that the state ought to protect its forests. The 
protection that can be afforded by private interests is unorganized, desultory and 
ineffective, and of course that afforded by the United States government is neces- 
sarily limited mainly to the protection of the national forests. There is no doubt but 
that there is a growing sentiment throughout the country in favor of such protection 
being afforded. 

Sincerely yours, 

Henby S. Dbinker, 
President of the American Forestry Association. 

Pennsylvania Depabtment of Fobestby. 
habbisbubo. 

October 20, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester^ 
SacramentOy California. 

Deab Sib: Under separate cover we are sending you a copy of our forest laws. 
The only one which is not included in this booklet is the law which permits the leasing 
of camp sites upon state forests. 

We believe that the strong point for you to urge is the protection of your forests 
from fire. This no doubt can best be done by some law which permits the cooperation 
of your state with the national government, with local protective associations, and 
any other interest which may be used in keeping fires out of the woods. Undoubtedly 
the establishment of patrol systems combined with observation towers connected by 
telephones, is the most satisfactory method known at the present time. The law 
should be so framed as to permit the development of some such system. It is alto- 
gether likely that if you can arouse the interest of the people and have them establish 
protective associations because of the support and cooperation which they will get 
from the state and the national government, you will do a great deal towards the 
prevention of forest fires. At least we are finding it so in this state and we have not 
gotten very far along with the system even yet. 

In connection with forest fires we believe that the state department should be 
given authority to institute criminal suits for violation of the fire laws rather than 
leaving such steps to private individuals. If conviction is obtained in the criminal 
suit then the individuals damaged have a basis for instituting their civil suits. We 
believe that more can be accomplished with the railroads by getting their systematic 
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cooperation than by trj'ing to force them into doing things which they think they do 
not want to do. The preservation of forests, however, is a distinctly selfish proposi- 
tion from the standpoint of railroad business, and if the officials can be induced to 
see this point they will fall all over themselves in helping you to push it along. 
Just what might be more particularly applicable to your region I do not know. 
Yours truly, 

ROBEBT S. CONKLIN, 

Commissioner or Forestrr. 

The Pennsylvania State College, 
school of agbicultube and expebiment station, 
depabtment of fobestby. 

State College, Pa., November 7, 1914. 

Mb. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento^ California, 
Deab Sib: I take this opportunity of writing you to tell you how interested we 
all are in your efforts to secure more effective legislation for the prevention of forest 
fires. The forest fire problem in a state with extensive forests is more than a local 
problem. Attempts to secure results by unorganized local efforts have failed in 
every locality except where the forests are small in area as in a woodlot region. 
With extensive forest areas, forest fires can not be controlled except by a well organ- 
ized and strongly centralized forest tire system with a permanent foi*ce for fire 
patrol. Provision should be made for the removal of the menace of forest fires from 
the slashings on cut-over lands and from railroads. 
Yours very truly, 

J. A. Febguson, 
Professor of Forestry. 

State of South Dakota, 
depabtment of school and public lands. 

division of FOBESTBY. 

CusTEB, November 6, 1914. 

Mb. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California. 

Deab Mb. Homans : Reference, your telegram of the 5th instant ; also letter 
bearing date October 15, 1914. * * * 

Relative to what I would consider the essential principles desirable in a strong 
forest law, the protective features are of prime importance ; after this, a close adher- 
ence to certain well established principles of forest management ; also proper govern- 
ment of the range, both as to protection from fire and overgrazing and as to improved 
conditions. 

Under protection, of special importance are lookout stations, riding patrols and 
railroad patrols. Our experience has been that foremost of these features in value is 
the lookout. The other two features are important in the order named. However, 
what is true of South Dakota may not be entirely applicable to California. The 
greatest source of forest fires with us is lightning, after that travelers, campers, 
sawmills, and railroad locomotives, in the order named. 

We have an eflScient slash-burning law applicable to state owned lands, and hope to 
extend its operation over privately owned land as well during the coming legislative 
session. 

While we have no law directly applicable to travelers, sawmills, and campers 
setting fires, we are able to prosecute under "carelessness" and "negligence" statutes. 

With our state, having producing forests, we are endeavoring to handle our timber 
by approved methods of management. Our cutting system allows of an 80 per cent 
cut of merchantable, the diameter limit being 12 inches. Roughly we leave 10 per 
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cent above diameter limit for seed, and 10 per cent for stand. Our cutting regu- 
lations are very similar to the United States Forest Service regulations. We ain 
to reseed or replant all of our burns, and use approved methods of protection fvohd 
the ravages of the beetles. 

Our fire plan embraces the protection of our range, and we endeavor not to over- 
stock, but to so distribute the stock as to keep the range evenly grazed. We provide 
watering places for stock in certain places, to utilize dry areas and to save moving 
at certain times of the year. Our season is May 1st to November 1st for summer, and 
November '1st to May 1st for winter. I am contemplating changing the season to 
May 15th to begin the summer, and to April 15th to end the winter, in order to give 
the ranges a stronger start before turning on in the spring. 

Our fire season is also long in South Dakota — from April 1st to November 15th, 
usually; the spring and fall being the more dangerous. Beyond, or in addition to 
our state protection work, we have a cooperative agreement with the Forest Service 
under section 2 of the Weeks law, and find it very valuable. 

We have ample appropriations for our strictly protection and management work 
in forestry, but none as yet for investigation and publicity work, such as bul- 
letins, etc. 

The succe.ss of the state work depends very largely upon the volume of interest 
one is able to create among the people. Without a lively interest there is small 
hope for adequate and comprehensive forestry laws, or for money to enforce them. 
While our state work here is in its infancy, yet the people are stirred to a consider- 
able interest, and, while we by no means have a perfected policy or adequate laws, 
we are led to hope for them. 

Our legislature also convenes in January, and I would be pleased to keep you in 
touch with what we are endeavoring to do, considerably in advance if possible. I 
would appreciate word from you in this same connection. 

By all means and at all times endeavor to secure proper appropriations for 
protection and management. Features well to be considered in this work, are the 
"watershed" and the "playground^' ideas; these particularly appeal to people of 
popular conservation ideals, and to conservation and nature-study bodies. The 
game feature we also emphasize considerably in this state. The income from our 
forests goes directly to the public schools, thus creating interest that is widely 
diffused. 

Conservation, forestry — are popular ideals, but their strict application is very 
greatly a matter of education. I wish you every success, both in your fight with 
organized opposition to the work, and in your endeavor to get proper laws and 
appropriations. 

Sincerely yours, 

Geo. W. Roskie, 

State Forester. 

Department of Game, Fish and Forestry, 
state of tennessee. 

Nashville, Tenn., October 20, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State For eatery 
Sacramento, California, 
Dear Sir: We are mailing you under separate cover a copy of the game, fish, 
and forestry laws of this state. We desire to call your attention to one material 
defect in our law, and that is, that no provision whatever is made for revenue to 
support the department; with this exception I think that we have a splendid 
forestry law. 

One feature that is almost absolutely essential is a provision by which the state 
forester can cooperate with the national foresters. 

If there is any way we can serve you when your legislature meets, please advise 
us, and we will take pleasure in doing so. 
Yours very respectfully, 

W. D. Howser, 
State Warden. 
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State of Vermont. 

Burlington, Vermont, October 20, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 15th, and I am sorry to hear that there is 
some opposition to the forestry work in California. We find practically no oppositiaD 
in Vermont except from the standpoint of economy. Of course it is not ahways easy 
to get as large appropriations as we need. 

I should judge, from what I know of California, that the first thing necessary is 
to stop forest fires, and that larger appropriations should be available for the main- 
tenance of lookout stations and patrols in cooperation with the government. There 
should also, in my opinion, be provision for active educational work so as to bring 
about better feeling throughout the state toward forestry. It* seems to me that at 
least one man should be busy most of the time addressing various organizations an 
the forestry needs of the state. 
Yours very truly, 

A. F. Hawes, 

State Forester. 

State of West Virginia, 
department of forestry, game and fish. 

Belington, October 19, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California. 

Dear Sir : I have your letter of the 15th inst., and beg to say that West Virginia 
has made great progress in forest fire work during the past year, considering 
the very small appropriation with which we have had to work. 

It is rather diflScult to give my views in a letter as to the most essential principles 
to be embodied in a forestry law, as different conditions require different remedies. 

We are establishing lookout stations and patrol routes, and are making considerable 
progress in getting the timber land owners to cooperS,te with us in this work. 

My third biennial report will be printed in the next two or three weeks, at which 
time I will send you a copy giving my views on this subject in better shape than I 
can give you in a short letter. 

I am sending you copy of our law, copy of posters I am using, and also copy of my 
letter of general and special instructions to patrolmen and lookout watchmen. Am 
also sending you copy of last bulletin I issued to the newspapers, which will give 
you some idea as to what we are doing. I issue a bulletin every week setting out some 
feature of our work. I am also sending you the last annual of the West Virginia 
Forest, Game and Fish Protective Association. I believe in using every means 
possible in preventing fires rather than wait until they start and spend time and 
money in trying to extinguish them. 
Yours very truly, 

J. A. VlQUESNEY, 

Forest, Game and Fish Warden. 

University of Washington, 
college of forestry. 

Seattle, October 26, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of October 21st, I must say that I was 
surprised to learn that the progressive state of California has not done more to date 
towards establishing a thorough forest policy with thoroughgoing forest laws. 

I should think that a law along the lines of the law in force in the State of Oregon 
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might serve as a model. Oregon has, on the whole, a very excellent law, although 
there is still some room for improvement. * * * 

If in the mean time we can be of any further service to you, feel free to make 
your wants known. 

Very truly yours, 

Hugo Winkenwebdeb, 

Dean. 

State of Washington, 
department of forestry, 
office of state forester and firewarden. 

Olympia, Wash., November 7, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California. 

Dear Sir : Your letter of October 15th came just as I was leaving Olympia, and 
upon my return yesterday I received your telegram. 

In reply to your question as to what, in my opinion, are the essential principles 
that should be embodied in a strong forest law, will say : 

A reasonable appropriation should be made for the forestry department in order 
that it might carry out the provisions of the law. 

Legislation to the effect that owners of logged-off lands should burn over the same 
when requested so to do by the state forester, or his assistants, and if such owner 
failed or refused to comply with such request, that the state forester could direct 
the same to be done at the expense of the state, and such expense charged up against 
and collected from the owner of such lands ; and providing that any one who 
permitted a fire to escape from his premises should follow the same to any premises to 
which it might spread, and control or extinquish the same, and upon failure to do so 
the state forester or his assistants could do so, and the expense thereof be charged 
against and collected from the owner of the property from which such fire escaped. 

Also a law covering the burning of inflammable material along railroad rights of 
way, and by contractors in the construction of railroads and public highways, tele- 
phone, telegraph and electric lines. 

Stringent laws should be enacted covering the matter of campers leaving camp 
fires unextinguished ; also a very stringent law providing for the punishment of those 
who wilfully set fires upon lands other than their own. 

Am sending you a copy of our present laws, to which I trust there may be some 
amendments during the coming session of the legislature. 

Trusting that such legislation may be passed as will be of great benefit to your 
state, with very best wishes, I am, 
Very truly yours, 

E. W. Ferris, 

State Forester. 

State Board of Forestry, 
wisconsin. 

Madison, October 19, 1914. 

Mr. G. M. Romans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California, 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 15th at hand, and enclosed I am sending you a 
compilation of our laws relating to forest and marsh fires. I think that our law in 
regard to fire prevention by the railroads is probably stronger than any other state, 
and has proved very satisfactory, especially the provision that we can order out of 
service any engine which is not properly equipped. 

Our firewarden law leaves much to be wished for. On our state forest reserves we 
have our own forest rangers and patrolmen, with a pretty complete system of roads, 
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fire lines, lookout towers, and a telephone system, so that we are in good shape as 
far as the forest reserve is concerned. 

The idea of the legislature in making the town chairmen town fire wardens and 
road supervisors deputy town firewardens, was to place the responsibility and 
expense for fighting fires directly upon the Iwal community, so that they would be 
very careful that settlers do not set fires. The trouble is, as you know, so many 
town officers, as well as settlers, do not appreciate the damage that is done by forest 
fires, especially when they only burn cut-over lands. 

I asked the legislature to pass a law providing for an annual tax of 2 cents per 
acre on all wild and unimproved lands, the money to be used solely for a statewide 
forest fire patrol, under a carefully organized county system. I believe that this is 
the proper system, but we found it impossible to secure the passage of such a law, 
on account of the short-sighted opposition of the landowners themselves. 

If they ever get to the point where they really want to stop fires, they won*t object 
to a tax of 2 cents per acre per annum. If you can not secure the passage of such 
law, the next best plan, I think, is to provide that in cases of emergency, you, as 
State Forester, can appoint additional firewardens in any county of the state, and 
that in such cases one half of the expense should be borne by the state, and one 
half by the county, though of course you will have to limit the amount which any one 
county can expend m any year. 

In the compilation of the laws which I am sending you, you will note that we 
have such a provision under section 1494-48a, which you will find on page 5, and that 
each county's share is limited to $5,000 per year. I am asking the coming legislature 
to amend the law so that the state will make the payment in the first instance, as we 
find that woodsmen will not willingly fight fires unless they are paid promptly. 



Yours truly. 



E. M. Griffith, 

State Forester. 
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SENATE BILL No. 943 IS NO INNOVATION. 

Recognition of the need and purpose of forest protection is made by 
some twenty states. This recognition finds expression in legislative 
measures passed, and, in many cases, well enforced. A clear conception 
of laws adopted by these states will be convincing to those who maintain 
a doubt as to whether the State of California should make adequate pro- 
vision for the protection and perpetuation of her forests. There are no 
grounds whatever for such a doubt ; this state, with a forest wealth third 
in abundance, already owes a debt to her future citizens by virtue of 
having permitted the destruction of vast areas of her woodlands ; and the 
debt is annually increasing as a monumental disgrace to the state. Can 
we not take a lesson from the sincere efforts being made by other states ? 
Attempts to secure laws similar to the following have been made in 
California but derogatory pressure has invariably been brought to bear 
and the good features forced to succumb to selfishness. 

The following extracts exemplify the manner in which the efficiency 
of certain features is recognized by several states as indispensable to a 
forest protection policy : 

Fire Patrols. 

Oregon— Section 1, Act Feb. 26, 1913, H. B. 371 (Sess. Laws, Chap. 247): 
Every owner of timberland in the State of Oregon shall furnish or provide a suflBcient 
fire patrol therefor, during the season of the year when there is danger of forest fires, 
which patrol shall meet with the approval of the State Board of Forestry. 

Section 2, Act Feb. 26, 1913, H. B. 371 (Sess. Laws, Chap. 247) : In case any 
owner or owners shall fail or neglect to provide such fire patrol, then the State 
Forester, under direction from the State Board of Forestry, shall provide the 
same at a cost not to exceed five (5) cents per acre per annum. Any amounts so paid 
or contracted to be paid by the State Forester, shall be a lien upon the property, and 
shall be reported by the State Forester to the county court of the county in which such 
lands are situated, and shall by such court be levied and collected with the next taxes 
on such lands in the same manner as taxes are collected.. Said county court shall 
instruct the proper oflScer to extend the amounts on the assessment roll in a separate 
column, and the procedure provided by law for the collection of taxes and delinquent 
taxes shall be applicable thereto, and upon collection thereof, the county court shall 
repay the same to the State Forester to be applied to the expenses incurred in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Note — The State Forester of Oregon writes as follows: "Our compulsory fire 
patrol law has the hearty support of practically all progressive timberland owners in 
the state. These owners have in the past voluntarily organized associations, and since 
the patrol law has resulted in making all timberland owners contribute toward the 
cost of the work, rates of assessment have in general been somewhat decreased.*' 

Minnesota — Section 3792 : As soon as practicable after this act shall take effect, 
the State Forester may, with the approval of the State Forestry Board, create and 
establish patrol districts, including all lands of both state and private ownership, upon 
which there is a probability of forest and brush fires starting, and establish rangers 
over the said districts. (Laws 1911, Chap. 125, sec. 10.) 

Wiishingtoti — Section 5277-17 : Every one operating a stationary engine, for the 
logging of timber, or the clearing of land of tree stumps or other wood material, shall 
during the closed season : 

(a) Maintain a watchman at the point where the said donkey engine, or other 
portable or stationary engine may be located, said watchman to be on duty for at 
least two hours following every time when the said donkey engine, or other portable 
stationary engine shall cease operations. 

(5) Cut down all snags, stubs and dead trees over twenty-five feet in height within 
a radius of fifty (50) feet from each donkey engine, or other portable or stationary 
engine. (Laws 1911, Chap. 125, Sec. 17.) 

Section 5277-18. Every one operating a logging locomotive during tber^closed sea- 
son, shall : Have a man whose duty it shall be to follow ea(9i0'1e^i!ig-^oe<Q|§:lfe, 
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except a locomotive using oil for fuel, for the purpose of acting as fire patrol, the 
said man to begin the said patrol at approximately thirty (30) minutes after the 
starting of the logging locomotive which it is his duty to follow. 

Any one who shall violate any of the provisions contained in section 5277-16, 
5277-17, or 5277-18, shall be punished by a fine of not to exceed one hundred dollars 
($100.00) or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less than thirty (30) days. 
(Laws 1911, Chap. 125, Sec. 18.) 



Minnesota — Section 3797 : WTiere and whenever in the judgment of the State 
Forester or district ranger there is or may be danger of starting and spreading of 
fires from slashings and debris from the cutting of timber of any kind and for any 
purpose, the State Forester or district ranger shall order the individual, firm or 
corporation, by whom the said timber has or is being cut, to dispose of the slashings 
and debris as he may direct.* Where conditions do not permit the burning of the 
slashings and debris over the entire area so covered, the State Forester may require 
the person, firm or corporation by whom the timber was cut, to dispose of such 
slashings and debris in such a way as to establish a safe fire line around the area 
requiring such protection, the said fire line to be of a width and of a character 
satisfactory to the State Forester. * * * (Laws 1911, Chap. 125, Sec. 15, 
amended Laws 1913, Chap. 159, Sec. 4.) 

Washington — Section 5277-16: Every one clearing right of way for railroad, 
wagon road, or other road, shall pile and bum on such right of way all refuse timber, 
slashings, choppings and brush cut thereon, as rapidly as the clearing or cutting 
progresses, and the weather conditions permit, or at such other times as the forester, 
or any of his assistants, or any warden may direct, and before doing so, shall obtain 
a permit. 

During the closed season such burning shall not be required to be done, while the 
forester, any of his assistants, or any warden in authority shall refuse to issue a 
permit for such burning. ♦ ♦ * (Laws 1911, Chap. 125, Sec. 16.) 

Orcf7or?— Section 11, Act Feb. 24, 1911 (Sess. Laws, Chap. 278) : All persons, 
firms or corporations engaged in logging, or permitting logging upon their lands, in 
this state, shall each year, burn their annual slashings, by which is meant the tops 
and inflammable refuse left after lumbering, that may carry fire or cause it to spread, 
at such time and in such manner and with such provision of help as will confine the 
fire to their own lands, and if such burning is done between June 1st and October 1st, 
shall first cut down all dead trees or snags over twenty-five (25) feet high. Builders 
of trails, roads, or railroads in this state shall immediately destroy or remove all 
inflammable material resulting from constructing or clearing for such improvements 
unless prevented under the provisions of section 8 of this act. * * * 

North Carolina — Section 1, Chap. 56, Laws 1913. That any person, firm or cor- 
lK>ration owning lands or the standing timber on lands within four hundred feet of 
any watershed held or owned by any city or town, for the purpose of furnishing a 
city or town water supply, upon cutting or removing the timber, or permitting same 
cut or removed, from lands so within said four hundred feet of said watershed, or any 
part thereof, shall, within three months after cutting, or earlier upon written notice 
by said city or town, remove or cause to be burned under proper supervision, all tree 
tops, boughs, lops and other portions of timber not desired to be taken for commercial 
or other purposes, within four hundred feet of the boundary line of such part of said 
watershed as is held or owned by such town or city, so as to leave such space of four 
hundred feet immediately adjoining the boundary lines of such watershed so held or 
owned, free and clear of all such tree tops, lops, boughs and other inflammable 
material caused by or left from cutting such standing timber, so as to prevent the 
spread of fire from such cut-over area and the consequent damage to such watershed. 

♦See also section 5300 (p. 12) which requires, in regard to all lands within the 
state, that notice shall be given the State Forester in advance of logging operations, 
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Timber Districts Assessed for Protection. 



Maine — Section 2, Chap. 193, Laws 1909 : An annual tax is hereby assessed upon 
all the property in said district, including rights in public lots, to be used for the 
protection thereof. Said tax shall be due and payable at the date of the assessment 
of the state tax, in the years when the legislature is in session, and for other years, it 
shall be due and payable in one year after the date of such assessment. ♦ ♦ ♦ 



Oregon— Section 7, Act Feb. 24, 1911 (Sess. Laws, Chap. 278) : During the 
period between June 1st and October 1st, which is hereby designated the closed 
season, it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to set on fire, or cause to be set 
on fire any slashing, chopping, woodland or brush land, either his or their own or the 
property of another, without written or printed permission from a firewarden and com- 
pliance with the terms thereof which shall prescribe the conditions upon which the 
permit is given and which are necessary to be observed in setting such fire and to pre- 
vent it from spreading so that life or property of another may be endangered thereby. 
This restriction shall not apply to the burning of log piles, stumps or brush heaps, in 
small quantities, under adequate precautions and personal control, and in accordance 
with any regulations which may be adopted by the State Board of Forestry for the 
purpose of insuring public safety; but if any such burning without permission shall 
result in the escape of fire and injury to the property of another, this shall be held 
prima facie evidence that such burning was not safe and was a violation of this 
section. ♦ ♦ ♦ Whenever, or wherever, during an open season for the hunting of 
any kind of game in this state, it shall appear to the governor upon the showing of 
the State Forester that by reason of extreme drought the use of firearms or fire by 
hunters is liable to cause forest fires, he may, by proclamation, suspend the open 
season and make it a closed season for the shooting of wild birds and animals of any 
kind for such time as he may designate, and during the time so designated all 
provisions of law relating to closed seasons for game shall be in force. 

Washington — Section 5277-9: No one shall burn any forest material until all 
dry snags, stubs and dead trees over twenty-five (25) feet in height, within the area 
to be burned, shall have been cut down, and until such other work shall have been 
done in and around the slashing or chopping, to prevent the spread of fire therefrom, 
as shall be required to' be done by the forester, or any warden or ranger. 

When any person shall have obtained permission from the forester, or warden or 
ranger, to bum any slashings made for the purpose of clearing land, the warden may, 
at his discretion, furnish him with a man to supervise and control the burning, who 
shall represent and act for such warden, and shall have all the power and authority 
of a warden while engaged in such service, including the right to revoke such permit, 
if in his opinion the burning authorized would endanger any valuable timber or other 
property. Such man shall serve only until such time as the party burning may be 
able to keep the fire under control himself. 

The forester and wardens are hereby authorized and empowered to employ a 
sufficient number of men to extinguish or prevent the spreading of any fires that may 
be in danger of destroying any valuable timber or other property in this state. The 
forester, or any warden by special authority of the forester may provide needed tools 
and supplies, and transportation when necessary for men so employed. 

Every man so employed, and also the representative of the warden supervising the 
burning, shall be entitled to compensation of twenty-five cents per hour for each 
hour's actual service ; and the warden shall issue a certificate to each man so employed 
showing the number of hours worked by him and the amounts due to him, upon which, 
after approval by the forester, the man shall be entitled to receive payment from the 
state in the manner provided for in section 5277-3. 

Any person refusing to render assistance when called upon by any warden, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine of not less than ten 
dollars ($10.00) nor more than one hundred dollars ($100.00). (Laws 1911, 
Chap. 125, Sec. 9.) 
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protection similar in its purpose to those in successful operation in more 
than twenty states. Those in opposition to a needed state forest policy 
recognize that the people of California are desirous that her forests shall 
be protected and, because of this fact, directed their attack against such 
a policy by supporting a substitute bill, the provisions of which are so 
drafted as to preclude the establishment of a state fire protective system. 
Because of the intentional loose, vague and indefinite wording no money 
could be expended for protection had the bill become a law. 



Mr. G. Mobbis Homans, State Forester, 
Sacramento, California. 

Deab Sib: Relative to the matter of the appropriation of fifty thousand dollars 
for fire protection that was carried in the general appropriation bill by the last legis- 
lature, we wish to say that such item was vetoed by the Governor, as is shown in 
chapter 680, statutes of 1913, because "There is no proper or adequate method for the 
administration of this particular item and therefore it should not be inserted in the 
general appropriation bill." 

The matter was discussed with this board at the time that the bill was up for 
consideration before the Governor, and it was the consensus of opinion that neither 
the present law nor the proposed law known as Assembly Bill 643, which was finally 
pocketed by the Governor, was in such form that any effective or proper method of 
administration of a fire patrol system could be carried out by the state ; that if the 
money was appropiriated it could not be used to accomplish any definite result along 
that line. 



Furthermore the proposed measure provided for a political board of 
three members, with no safeguard as to qualifications, interest in for- 
estry, or meetings of the board, which ''shall supervise all matters of 
forest policy and management over which the state has jurisdiction.'* 
No definite provision is made for the prevention and suppression of 
forest fires by the state; for maintaining a state patrol system during 
the dry season; for the employment of firewardens during the dry 
season ; for the salary and expenses of firewardens ; for the construction 
of lookout stations; or for the purchase of equipment and supplies 
necessary for the suppression of forest fire. Such a system is impracti- 
cable and the Conservation Commission of California is of the same 
opinion and states, on page 52, report of 1912, that: ''Among other 
systems advocated is that of volunteer fire associations, but from the 
information at hand we are of the opinion that this plan works well 
only in theory.'* 



State Board of Control. 



SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 



November 12, 1914. 



Very truly yours, 



State Board of Control, 
By C. L. Seavey, member. 
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STATE FOREST ORGANIZATION, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO FIRE PROTECTION.* 

Rapid Progress of Forestry in the States. 

The progress of forestry in the various states has been remarkable. 
A decade ago but few states gave the subject any serious attention at all. 
Today no less than twenty-five have active forest departments, the 
majority of which employ professional state foresters, and twenty have 
eflBcient fire protective systems. Five states have attempted to solve the 
forest taxation problem by enacting legislation which permits forest land 
to be classified separately and the bulk of the tax placed on the yield — 
that is, on the timber when cut — while two others have taken steps to 
provide such legislation. Fourteen have established state forests, with 
an aggregate area of more than 3,400,000 acres. In 1912, ten states 
maintained forest tree nurseries that produced nearly 10,00i0,000 small 
trees, about half of which were distributed to private owners at cost. 
Considerable assistance is given private owners through field demonstra- 
tions of the proper methods of managing forests and reforesting cut- 
over and waste lands. Sixty-three forest experiment stations have been 
established, practically all in the past few years. These activities are 
given a powerful stimulus by education in forestry conducted by the 
state forest department and by regularly established institutions of 
learning, through popular lectures, publications, correspondence, and 
technical training, supplemented by actual demonstrations in the field. 
Unquestionably the most intensive work in forestry in this country 
today is being done by the states. 

The importance of these activities to the forest movement in the whole 
country is very great. Establishment of forest departments means the 
systematic introduction of forest work in the states. Public attention is 
being focussed upon forestry. Protection against fire is saving the 
forest and, together with more equitable taxation, is encouraging the 
private practice of forestry. Distribution of planting stock is aiding in 
the renewal of the forest. Public forests will furnish the nucleus of a 
state timber supply, will serve as demonstrations of the practical appli- 
cation of forest methods, and will bring revenue to the states. In prac- 
tically every state which has adopted a comprehensive forest policy a 
strong public sentiment for forestry has started and is constantly in- 
creasing. 

Protective System. 

The chief objects of a protective system are to prevent fire, to discover 
promptly and locate accurately fires which may start, and to reach them 
quickly with an adequate force of men. These objects are attained 
through educating the public to the danger of forest fires, efficient 
administration of forest fire laws, and cooperation with all protective 
agencies. 

The members of the organization charged with the work go out among 
the people, warning them of the danger of setting fires and endeavoring 
to secure their good will, at the same time apprehending wilful and 
negligent offenders against the law. Practically all members have police 
powers. It is possible for the organization so to educate the public in 
the needs and methods of fire prevention that the situation can be 
handled successfully without the aid of many of the laws dealing with 
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the setting of fire. At all events, expedience has demonstrated that 
unless an active, efficient organization exists, laws will not be vigorously 
enforced. 

The better organized systems are under the state forester, as ex officio 
state firewarden, or a similar officer. They consist in the main of district 
firewardens, lookout watchmen, patrolmen or rangers, foremen of fire 
crews, and helpers summoned to fight fire. The district wardens, watch- 
men, and patrolmen constitute the preventive force; the foremen and 
helpers, the fire-fighting force. This division of the organization into 
preventive and fighting forces is entirely arbitrary, for often their 
activities overlap. Some states have the complete organization; some 
lack the preventive force; and others have no chief firewarden, the 
system being organized by the individual county or township. 

The district firewardens are the chief aids of the state warden, and 
each is given charge of the protective work in one of a number of fire 
districts into which the state is divided. 

Lookout watchmen are stationed on high points from which fires can 
readily be discovered. The important lookouts are, as a rule, equipped 
with an observation cabin or tower, telephone, field glasses, map of the 
surrounding country, plane table, and alidade. The watchman lives 
close by, and is constantly at his post during clear days in dangerous 
seasons, and upon discovering a fire notifies the proper persons. The 
importance of the lookout station is being appreciated more and more, 
for the efficient watchman has no equal as a quick discoverer of fires. 
Some states, by establishing a few additional lookouts, have been enabled 
to largely reduce the number of patrolmen, thereby increasing the eilec- 
tiveness of the protection and at the same time decreasing its cost. The 
lookout station is the primary control of the fire problem, while the 
patroling of the lower country forms the secondary control. 

Patrolmen are assigned to dangerous areas, such as recently"cut-over 
lands and railroad lines, and often to hunting camps or trails used by 
fishermen and tourists. Each man has charge of an area of from about 
15,000 to 100,000 acres. His duty is to warn persons against setting or 
leaving fires; to extinguish small fires (each patrolman carries some 
handy implement, as a collapsible canvas pail) ; to organize in advance 
the work of assembling fire-fighting crews on short notice; and to aid 
wherever possible in the efficient administration of the forest fire laws. 
He is generally given the work of supervising the disposal of lumbering 
slash, inspecting spark-arresters and other devices for preventing the 
escape of fire from engines, inspecting the clearing of inflammable 
material from railroad rights of way, and similar duties. As a rule, 
patrolmen are special employees, although in some states the work is 
handled by the county or township firewardens. 

The foremen are engaged chiefly in organizing the fire-fighting work. 
Each has a crew of helpers, preferably arranged for in advance, and 
composed of reliable persons who will respond to a summons promptly. 
Small local forces are mobilized on short notice, and a larger force is 
available to follow when needed. As a rule, the duties of foremen are 
assigned to county or township firewardens, who are generally residents 
and perhaps tax payers of their respective counties or townships on 
which a portion at least of the cost of fighting fire usually falls. Very 
naturally, therefore, they are concerned with handling the work in a 
T)ractical and careful manner. In some states the duties of foreman and 
atrolman are vested in one officer. Through the forpien ainipatrol- 
len provision is made for reaching fires quickl^'.^'^'^®^ ^^^S^ 
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FIRE PROTECTIVE SYSTEMS IN THE DIFFERENT STATES * 



Maine (in the forestry district*'). — Chief: Forest commissioner; 
responsible to governor. Commissioner authorized to divide the for- 
estry district" (total area about 9,500,000 acres), including most of the 
**wild lands," or unorganized towns, of the state into subdistricts. 
Over twenty such districts so far established, each supervised by a chief 
forest firewarden with a force of deputy wardens. Deputies given 
lookout and patrol duties and organization of fire-fighting work. All 
wardens are appointed by forest commissioner and paid by state when 
actually employed. State pays all expenses of protection, though fire- 
fighting expenses have in some cases been paid by timberland owners. 
Game and fish wardens are ex officio firewardens. 

System an exceedingly elastic one; forest commissioner can arrange 
his sub-districts or mass protective force at vantage points whenever 
necessary. Many timberland owners and their employees hold appoint- 
ments as chief or deputy wardens, their services usually being voluntary. 

Forty lookout stations built, mostly permanently and equipped with 
telephone. Boxes of fire-fighting tools placed throughout ''forestry 
district." 

State funds for fire protection, raised from tax on lands in ''forestry 
district," aggregate annually about $70,000, available until expended. 

Federal employees authorized by Weeks law stationed at lookouts on 
the Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, Union, Machias, Narraguagus, 
and St. Croix watersheds. Allotment of Federal funds during fire 
season of 1913, $8,000. Additional allotment of $2,000 made for pro- 
tecting watersheds outside of "forestry district," but not available be- 
cause state failed to establish, and appropriate funds for, protective 
system on such watersheds. 

Kennebec Valley Protective Association, composed of timberland 
owners, formed for purpose of supplementing when necessary state's 
funds available for fighting fire on their holdings. 

New Hampshire, — Chief : State forester ; under direction of forestry 
commission. State divided by law into four fire districts, each under 
district chief with force of lookout watchmen, patrolmen, and town and 
deputy forest fire wardens. All appointed by the state forester, the 
wardens upon recommendation of selectmen, mayors, or other citizens. 
District chiefs, lookout watchmen, and patrolmen paid by the state when 
actually employed. State and town share equally in pay of wardens, 
all fire-fighting expenses, and all protective work undertaken by town 
and approved by state forester. Town pays bills and afterwards col- 
lects one half from state, except that in unincorporated towns state pays 
bills and collects from town. 

Section foremen or other railroad employees appointed by state for- 
ester deputy forest firewardens. 

Twenty-five lookout stations established, chiefly in northern half of 
state, practically all permanent and equipped with telephone. Most 
originally constructed and equipped by New Hampshire Timberland 

•Report Fifth National Conservation Commission. 
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Owners* Protective Association, and subsequently purchased by state. 
Tool supply boxes distributed at vantage points by state and private 
owners. 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $19,900. 

Federal (Weeks law) lookout watchmen and patrolmen employed on 
the watersheds of the Connecticut, Androscoggin, Saco, and Merrimac 
rivers. Allotment of Federal funds for purpose during fire season of 
1913, $8,000. 

Organization reinforced by employees of New Hampshire Timberland 
Owners* Protective Association. 

Vermont. — Chief: State forester; responsible to state board of agri- 
culture and forestry. Under him are lookout watchmen appointed by 
state; a firewarden for each organized town, appointed by selectmen 
with his approval ; a firewarden for each unorganized town appointed by 
state forester; and district firewardens, also appointed by him, in both 
organized and unorganized towns where there is special danger of forest 
fires and the town warden can not successfully protect the whole town. 
Duties and privileges of all wardens the same. 

Fire-fighting and patrol expenses incurred by the wardens of organ- 
ized towns paid by town in an amount not to exceed five per cent of 
town *s tax list a year ; excess of this amount, if approved by state for- 
ester, paid by the state from its general fund. All other expenses of 
force paid by state. Lookout watchmen stationed on private lands 
authorized to be paid by state, provided owners establish lookout station 
and equip it with telephone. (Although this provision might prevent 
the state from adopting remedial lookout measures, it is based on the 
principle of encouraging the private owner actively to cooperate with 
the state in the protection of his property.) Two lookout stations of 
this kind established ; state pays the watchmen. County fish and game 
wardens required to aid in fire prevention and take charge of extinguish- 
ing fires until a firewarden arrives; for which they are paid the same 
as firewardens. 

Funds available for fire protection from last annual appropriation 
for forestry, about $2,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) patrolmen employed on watersheds of Otter 
Creek and Hudson and Connecticut rivers. Allotment of Federal funds 
for purpose during fire season of 1913, $1,500. 

Massachusetts. — Chief : State firewarden under direction of state for- 
ester. 

Law provides for not to exceed fifteen deputies or aids to state warden, 
four of whom have been appointed and assigned each to one of four 
divisions of the state as district forest warden. Under each district 
warden is force of observers, or lookout watchmen, all appointed and 
paid by state. In addition an individual town protective system, paid 
by town and including a town forest warden, whose appointment must 
be approved by state forester, and who himself appoints deputy wardens. 
(Although the town wardens are not by law under the direction of the 
state warden, so far as their duties relate to fire protection, they are 
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through cooperation practically so in many cases.) Fish and game 
deputies required to report fires to state warden and to cooperate with 
him in general. 

Lookout system of twenty stations established, with very extensive 
telephone connection. 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $25,000, includes a 
special appropriation of $5,000 for reimbursing towns having valuation 
of $1,500,000 or less one half the expense of fire-fighting equipment, 
provided not to exceed $250 is expended in any one town. 

Federal (Weeks law) lookout watchmen employed on watersheds of 
the Hudson, Housatonic, Connecticut, Thames, Blackstone, and Nashua 
rivers. Allotment of Federal funds during fire season of 1913, $3,000. 

Rhode Island. — Chief: Commissioner of forestry; responsible to the 
general assembly. Town and district forest wardens who act under his 
instructions, appointed by town council. Districts can only be estab- 
lished in towns having 4,000 acres or more of woodland. Wardens 
liable for patrol duty, subject to approval of council, as well as for fire- 
fighting. Town and state share equally salaries and expenses of war- 
dens and helpers summoned. 

Lookout watchmen, paid jointly by towns and state, appointed by 
town wardens to serve not to exceed 300 hours a year, provided lookout 
station has been established by two or more adjoining towns whose 
V700dland aggregates at least 8,000 acres, or by private owners whose 
w^oodland in two or more adjoining towns aggregates 4,000 acres. 
Station must be connected with local telephone system. Not more than 
two such stations in a county. 

State's annual share of expenses can not exceed $300 in any one town, 
but town may pay for such additional service for protection as council 
may authorize. 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $1,500. 

Connecticut. — Chief : State forester ; responsible to board of control, 
Connecticut agricultural experiment station. Under him are lookout 
watchmen, patrolmen, and town and district firewardens. Lookout 
watchmen and patrolmen appointed and paid by state. A firewarden 
for each town is appointed by selectmen subject to approval of state for- 
ester. This warden establishes districts in his town as required by state 
forester and appoints a district warden over each. Firewardens and 
helpers summoned are paid one half by state (from its general fund), 
one quarter by county, and one quarter by town. 

Last annufii appropriation for fire protection, $2,500. 

Federal (Weeks law) patrolmen employed on watersheds of the 
Housatonic, Connecticut, and Thomas rivers. Allotment of Federal 
funds during fire season of 1913, $1,500. 

New York (in Adirondack and Catskill mountain regions). — Chief: 
Superintendent of forests ; under direction of conservation commission. 
Commission is authorized to divide Adirondack and Catskill mountain 
regions, including about 7,200,000 acres, into such number of fire 
districts as may seem necessary. Five districts created, each in charge 
of district forest ranger, under whom are rangers, and state and special 
(private) firewardens. 

Both classes of rangers appointed and paid by state, district rangers 
receiving annual salary. State firewardens, corresponding to the town 
or county wardens in some of other systems, are selected men employed 
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by other members of force as foremen of fire-fighting crews; they and 
fire-fighters paid half by state and half by town. Special firewardens 
designated by the state on request from private owners and paid by 
latter; have all rights and powers of forest rangers; employed chiefly 
on lookout or patrol work. Game protectors are required to fight fires 
and may summon help. 

In addition, force of railroad fire inspectors, with authority, under 
superintendent of forests, over whole state. For this work state is 
divided into two districts, each in charge of chief inspector with assistant 
inspectors. Their duties are to inspect railroads and locomotives, as 
directed by superintendent of forests. Also have powers of game pro- 
tectors and receive annual salary and expenses. 

Forty lookout stations, equipped with telephone, established in Ad- 
irondack and Catskill mountains. 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $75,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) lookout watchmen employed on watersheds of 
St. Lawrence, Hudson, and Delaware rivers; Federal allotment for fire 
season of 1913, $5,000. Additional allotment of $3,000 made for pro- 
tecting watersheds outside of Adirondack and Catskill mountain regions. 
Not available because state failed to establish and appropriate funds 
for a protective sj^stem on such watersheds. 

New J ersey. — Chief : State firewarden ; responsible through state for- 
ester to forest park reservation commission. 

Law provides for not to exceed six division firewardens (four ap- 
pointed and assigned each to one of four fire divisions into which the 
state has been distributed). Under division wardens are township and 
district firewardens. Division firewardens appointed and paid by state, 
each giving his whole time to service and receiving annual salary. 
Township firewardens appointed one by each town, subject to approval 
of and removal by forest commission. Each warden divides his town 
into districts, when and as required to do so by state firewarden, and 
appoints a district warden for each. He also has power to designate 
a deputy warden to act in his absence or disability. Forest commission 
may establish special fire districts including parts of several townships 
and appoint a firewarden over such district. Township and district 
firewardens receive nominal yearly fees in lieu of allowance for making 
reports, postage, posting fire notices, and issuing permits, and also com- 
pensation for fire fighting and special services actually rendered. War- 
dens ' salaries and all expenses incurred by wardens and their helpers 
paid by township, and one half afterwards recovered from state ; patrol 
expenses paid by state alone, provided patrol was directed by state fire- 
warden. In case of serious fire state firewarden or a division warden 
may summon firewardens and helpers from surrounding townships, of 
whom those residing in townships not threatened are paid by state. 

Under state's constitution no township can be compelled to maintain 
fire service against its will, that is, make an appropriation for such 
service. This difiiculty met by authorizing a division firewarden to 
serve as township warden, who may require any one to fight fire at half 
pay (the state's share). 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $15,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) lookout watchmen and patrolmen employed on 
watersheds of Ilackensaek, Passaic, Delaware, and Raritan rivers. 
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Allotment of Federal funds for purpose during fire season of 1913, 
$2,000. 

Pennsylvania. — Chief : Commissioner of forestry ; responsible to state 
department of forestry. 

Fire protective force on state forest reservations includes foresters 
and rangers paid by state and under immediate supervision of Mont 
Alto Forest Academy. Outside of reservations force includes district 
firewardens, appointed by commissioner to have charge each over bor- 
ough or township, and assistant firewardens appointed by district war- 
dens. All wardens liable for patrol duty as required by commissioner, 
but only during April and May and from September 15th to Novem- 
ber 15th. Salaries and expenses of wardens and helpers paid four fifths 
by state and one fifth by county. Law expressly prohibits payment of 
any compensation to private owner of his employees for extinguishing 
fire on his lands. 

Department authorized to cooperate with local timber owners' asso- 
ciations and to expend from its general forest fire appropriation an 
amount equal to that expended by each association for the employment 
of patrolmen during the danger seasons. 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection : Within state forest res- 
ervations, $117,500; outside of reservations (general firewarden system) 
$25,000— $142,500. 

Maryland, — Chief: State forester; responsible to state board of for- 
estry. Under him are lookout watchmen, patrolmen, and forest wardens. 

Lookout watchmen and patrolmen appointed and paid by state. For- 
est wardens appointed by state to serve in the different counties, number 
for each county not to exceed one for every 15,000 acres of woodland. 
Wardens constitute fire-fighting force, paid one half by state and one 
half by county, as also are helpers summoned, except that, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, a private owner or his employees can not receive pay for extin- 
guishing fire on his lands. Each warden may receive a nominal fee of 
$20 a year from state in lieu of allowances for postage, making reports, 
and posting notices, if approved by board of forestry. 

Funds available for fire protection from last annual appropriation for 
forestry, $4,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) patrolmen employed on watersheds of Youghi- 
ogheny and Potomac rivers. Allotment of Federal funds during fire 
season of 1913, $2,000. 

West Virginia. — Chief: Forest, game, and fish warden; responsible 
to governor. 

Under him are two chief deputy wardens, lookout watchmen, patrol- 
men, and county deputy wardens, in addition to force of ex officio war- 
dens including sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, constables, and chiefs of police. 
Fire-fighting expenses borne entirely by counties, except that county 
can recover from individual or corporatioil causing fire the amount 
expended in' extinguishing it. 

Funds available for fire protection from last annual appropriation for 
forest, game, and fish protection, $5,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) lookout watchmen and patrolmen employed on 
watersheds of Potomac, Monongahela, Little Kanawha, and Great Kan- 
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awha rivers. Allotment of Federal funds during fire season, 1913, 
$5,000. 

Kentucky. — Chief: State forester; responsible to state board of for- 
estry. Under him are forest wardens appointed and paid by state, 
whom he may assign to any kind of protective work and on such areas 
in state as he may select. Fire-fighting expenses paid by state unless 
counties appropriate funds for purpose. Both state and county have 
recourse under law for debt against landowners on whose account 
expenses for fighting fires are incurred. 

Funds available for fire protection from last annual appropriation for 
forestry, $4,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) patrolmen employed on watersheds of Licking, 
Big Sandy, Kentucky, and Cumberland rivers. Allotment of Federal 
funds for the purpose during fire season of 1913, $4,000. 

Tennessee. — Chief : State warden of game, fish, and forestry responsi- 
ble to governor. Under him are special wardens for state at large ; one 
for each county; and deputy wardens. Special and county wardens 
appointed by state; deputies by county wardens. Wardens may be 
assigned to such work in fire protection as chief warden considers neces- 
sary. All salaries and expenses paid by department of game, fish and 
forestry. 

No appropriation made for this department, but funds available from 
fines, forfeitures, and prosecutions. About $1,000 expended some years 
for fire protection. 

Louisiana. — Chief: State forester; responsible to state conservation 
commission. 

No specific officers, such as patrolmen and firewardens, provided for, 
but state forester can employ and organize such force of protective 
officers as may in his judgment seem necessary. All salaries and 
expenses paid by state from conservation fund collected from annual 
license tax on value of cut of timber. PersoTis convicted of wilfully or 
negligently setting fire liable at discretion of court to have cost of 
extinguishing it assessed as a part of penalty. 

Michigan (north of township 20 north) . — Chief : State game, fish and 
forest warden ; responsible to governor. 

Portion of state lying north of Arenac County divided into ten fire 
districts, limit allowed by law, each in charge of deputy game, fish, and 
forest warden. Under these are township supervisors as ex officio fire- 
wardens of their respective towns, township firewardens appointed by 
state warden for each surveyed township in which no supervisor resides 
(or which has no supervisor), and temporary firewardens appointed also 
by state warden in localities which in his judgment are inadequately 
protected. All members of force liable for patrol duty at direction of 
state warden, and may be massed by him at any special point. 

Deputy game, fish, and forest wardens paid annual salaries by state. 
All firewardens and helpers paid two thirds by township and one third 
by state, except that no firewarden is paid for more than fifteen days 
and no helper for more than five days ' service a year. 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $10,000. In addition, 
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one third of township expenditures for fighting fires is reimbursed out 
of state's general fund. 

State force supplemented by that of Northern Michigan Protective 
Association of Timberland Owners. 

Michigan (on the state forests). — Chief: State forester; responsible to 
public domain commission. Under him is force of lookout watchmen 
and patrolmen, paid by state from general appropriation for com- 
mission. 

Wisconsin, — Chief: State forester; responsible to state board of for- 
estry. Under him a head ranger, assistant rangers, lookout watchmen, 
chairman of town boards as ex officio town firewardens, highway super- 
intendents as ex officio assistant town firewardens, and temporary 
(county) firewardens. 

Rangers and lookout watchmen appointed and paid by 3tate; town 
and assistant firewardens and helpers they summon paid by town ; tem- 
porary (county) wardens, appointed by state in emergencies, and 
helpers they summon, paid one half by state (from its general fund) 
and one half by county. Firewarden system applies to entire state, and 
state forester has authority to mass wardens at any special point. Com- 
plete force, including rangers and lookout watchmen, organized* only in 
forest reserve region, including about 1,250,000 acres in northern part 
of state, of which state's holdings approximate 400,000 acres. 

Present annual expenditure for fire protection, which comes chiefly 
out of revenue from forest reserve, about $35,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) lookout watchmen and patrolmen employed on 
watersheds of Wisconsin and Chippewa rivers. Allotment of Federal 
funds during fire season of 1913, $5,000. 

Minnesota. — Chief : State forester ; responsible to state board of for- 
estry. He is authorized to divide into patrol districts all state and 
private lands on which forest fires are likely to start, and to appoint a 
ranger for each. Twenty such districts established. Under each dis- 
trict ranger is force of lookout watchmen and patrolmen, all state 
appointees and paid by state when actually employed. Some rangers 
receive annual salaries where there is enough work, particularly slash 
disposal, to require their continuous services. Expenses for construc- 
tion of improvements, for fire-fighting, and other protective measures 
also paid by state, though cost of extinguishing fires is usually paid by 
owners of land. 

State forester may also appoint supervisors, constables, and other 
town officers firewardens, and towns are authorized to levy annual tax 
of not more than 5 mills for * * fire fund. ' ' Twenty-six towns have levied 
such tax. 

Large number of lookout stations, chiefly steel towers from 35 to 60 
feet high, established on knolls and hills. None equipped with tele- 
phone, but some within practicable reach of one. Telephone facilities 
over large part of fire zone exceedingly poor. A lookout point largely 
used is town watertank tower, often as high as 120 feet. 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $75,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) patrolmen employed on watersheds of Red River 
of the North, and Mississippi, Rainey, and St. Louis rivers. Federal 
allotment during 1913, $10,000. 

South Dakota. — Chief: Forest supervisor; responsible to commis- 
sioner of school and public lands. Forest supervisor authorized to 
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employ such assistance as may be necessary to protect state forests. 
Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $4,500. 

Federal (Weeks law) patrolmen employed on watersheds of Missouri 
River. Federal allotment, 1913, $300. 

Montana. — Chief: State forester; responsible to state board of land 
commissioners. Under him are patrolmen employed on state lands and 
a general fire-fighting force of sheriffs, under-sheriffs, deputy sheriflfe, 
game wardens, and deputy game wardens as ex officio firewardens, and ! 
such citizens and National Forest officers as he may appoint as volunteer 
firewardens. Patrolmen paid by state, and the ex officio wardens 
by their respective counties when actually employed. Fire-fighting 
expenses paid by state and may be incurred by any member of force 
except volunteer wardens, provided that no warden's expenses can 
exceed $50 without authority from board of land commissioners. 

State, as timberland owner, is member of the Northern Montana 
Forestry Association, and pays its pro rata share of cost of protecting 
its own lands. Through cooperative agreement with Federal Govern- 
ment, it protects jointly with Forest Service its land within and adjoin- 
ing National Forests. 

No regular appropriation made for fire protection, but expenses of 
work paid from land grant income funds in amount of about $4,000 
annually. 

Federal (Weeks law) patrolmen employed on watershed of Columbia 
River. Federal allotment during fire season of 1913, $3,500. j 

Idaho, — State board of land commissioners has authority to divide 
state into such number of fire districts as may in their judgment seem 
necessary and to appoint, upon application and recommendation of 
private owners, a firewarden for each district. He in turn appoints as 
deputy firewardens persons also recommended by owners for lookout 
patrol, or similar duties. Owners pay all costs of protection and fire- 
fighting, according to acreage of their holdings, and state as an owner 
pays its pro rata share. 

Each district warden required to cooperate with warden of adjoining 
district and assume direction over latter in his absence, and to submit 
an annual report to board of land commissioners. 

Although this system apparently lacks a supervising head, one is prac- 
tically supplied in the North Idaho Forestry Association, composed of 
four timberland owners' protective associations, which handles all the 
work after a clearing-house method. The system has certain advantages, 
chief among which are (1) method of appointment of wardens elimi- 
nates political influence, and (2) organization is directly under control 
of owners, the safety of whose property depends upon the organization 's 
efficiency. 

Through cooperative agreement with Federal Government, state pro- 
tects jointly with Forest Service its land within and adjoining National 
Forests. 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $18,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) lookout watchmen and patrolmen employed on 
watersheds of Snake, Pend O'Reille, and Salmon rivers. Federal allot- 
ment during 1913, $7,000. 

Washington. — Chief: State forester and firewarden; responsible to 
state board of forest commissioners. Under him are county wardens, 
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one or more to a county having timber which requires protection ; forest 
rangers; and ex officio rangers, including state land cruisers and game 
wardens approved by state forester, and National forest rangers recom- 
mended by their supervisors. 

All wardens and forest rangers appointed by forester. Wardens may 
be employed for full fire season, if necessary, and on any kind of fire 
protection work. Forest rangers, who include timber cruisers and 
citizens advantageously located, employed only for fighting fires, and 
serve practically as foremen of fire crews; they can not incur any lia- 
bility on behalf of state. In times of emergency forester can mass force 
at will, and authority of a warden may extend to adjacent counties or 
to any part of state. All salaries and expenses, including those of 
helpers summoned, paid two thirds by the state and one third by the 
county. 

This protective system, as actually organized, attends chiefly to fight^ 
ing fires, while the Washington Forest Fire Association, an organization 
of timberland owners, handles most of the patrol work. 

Last annual appropriation for fire protection, $37,500. 

Federal (Weeks law) lookout watchmen and patrolmen employed on 
watersheds of Columbia, Chehalis, Cowlitz, Snohomish, Duwamish, Wil- 
lapa, Puyallup, Skagit, Stillaguamish, Nooksak, Hoh, Soleduck, and 
Grays. Allotment of Federal funds during 1913, $10,000. 

Oregon, — Chief : State forester ; responsible to state board of forestry. 

With the advice of timberland owners or counties desiring to co- 
operate in fire protection he designates suitable areas as fire districts and 
appoints a supervising firewarden over each. Twenty -five districts, each 
an entire county, established. Under supervising wardens are state and 
county patrolmen, and private and voluntary firewardens. In addition, 
is force of ex officio firewardens, including county judges and certain 
state and county officials, required to accept appointment upon request 
of the state forester, and also National forest officers appointed upon 
recommendation of supervisors. 

AU members of organization appointed by state. Salaries and 
expenses of supervising wardens, state patrolmen, and fire fighters paid 
two thirds by state iand one third by county ; county patrolmen by their 
respective counties; and private fire wardens by owners employing 
them. Voluntary firewardens receive no remuneration; their duties 
comprise chiefly issuing brush burning permits, posting fire notices, 
distributing copies of fire law, and submitting reports on forest fires. 
Intention is to use the state's fund for preventive measures only and 
not for meeting fire-fighting expenses, except in extreme emergencies. 
When fires start, wardens and patrolmen are ordered to see that private 
owners get an adequate force on the ground as soon as practicable to 
extinguish them. Although law does not provide for summoning help 
to fight fires, timberland owners are generally willing to authorize super- 
arising wardens to hire necessary help in case fire starts upon or threatens 
their holdings. 

Private firewardens, although under control of their employers, are, 
through cooperation with supervising warden, practically subject to his 
direction. Most of employers of these wardens are members of various 
county cooperative patrol associations in the state ; thus, different lines 
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of protective work conducted by the state, county, and the private 
owner are closely interwoven, and further strengthened through co- 
operation with National Forest officers. 

Considerable improvement work has been done in building trails and 
telephone lines, and fourteen lookout stations with telephone connection 
have been established. 

Funds available for fire protection from last annual appropriation for 
forestry-, $25,000. 

Federal (Weeks law) lookout watchmen and patrolmen employed on 
watersheds of Columbia, Willamette, Nehalem, Wilson, Siletz, Umpqua, 
Coos, Rogue, and Klamath rivers. Allotment of Federal funds for pur- 
pose during fire season of 1913, $10,000. 

Sixteen private patrol associations have been organized, representing 
nineteen counties, with a central organization, the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association. All are members of the Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association. 

Systems Paid by the Township, the County, or Private Owners.* 

Delaware. — Chief: State forester; responsible to state board of for- 
estry. Under him are forest wardens, one or more to a county, ap- 
pointed upon his recommendation by the governor. They and helpers 
summoned are paid by the county. 

North Carolina. — Chief : Forester of the state geological and economic 
survey. His force may include state forest wardens appointed by gov- 
ernor upon request of owners of so-called state forests, and paid by 
such owners. 

Alabama. — Chief: State game and fish commissioner as secretary of 
state commission of forestry. Under him are county game and fish- 
wardens as ex officio forest wardens, and sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, con- 
stables, marshals, justices of the peace, and other peace officers as ex 
officio deputy forest wardens. In addition, the governor may, on rec- 
ommendation of commission of forestry, appoint as deputy forest war- 
dens any persons who may desire to serve without compensation. 

Counties pay all expenses, and each is authorized to appropriate not 
to exceed $250 a year as salary of its forest warden. 

Colorado. — Chief: State forester; responsible to state board of for- 
estry. Sheriffs, under-sheriffs, deputies, and National Forest officers 
are ex officio firewardens. Sheriffs required to report occurrence of fire 
to state forester as soon as practicable, and assist in extinguishing it. 
Game and forest wardens, state land appraisers, and all peace officers 
have police powers in enforcement of forest fire laws. Counties pay all 
expenses. 

Agreement between the state and the Forest Service provides for co- 
operation between county firewardens and National Forest officers with 
a view of securing prompt notification and efficient handling of fires on 
all forest lands within state. Expenses incurred paid by counties or 
Forest Service. 

California. — Chief : State forester ; responsible to state board of for- 
estry. He appoints public spirited citizens as volunteer firewardens, 
who may receive compensation from counties or private owners; and 

•Report Fifth National Conservation Commission. 
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also as volunteer firewardens, National Forest oflScers. He is authorized 
to divide state into fire districts, upon request of county boards of 
supervisors, counties paying cost of maintaining any district firewardens. 
In 1913, twenty-two counties expended for fire protection work about 



Justices of peace, constables, or road overseers authorized to order 
out persons liable to poll tax to help extinguish fires. 

Persons or corporations causing fires by violations of law liable to 
state or county in action for debt to full amount of all expenses incurred 
by state or county in fighting fires. 

While state makes no general appropriation for fire protection, a 
special fund of $5,000 has been appropriated for cutting fire lanes and 
fire trails on Angeles National Forest in San Bernardino Mountains. 
State is authorized to cooperate with Forest Service in this work, and 
its expenditures can not be in excess of Federal expenditures. 

Systems Organized and Paid by the Individual Town or County.* 

Maine (outside of forestry district"). — Selectmen of towns are ex 
officio forest wardens. No town is liable for fire-fighting expenses in 
an amount to exceed annually two per cent of its tax valuation. Select- 
men required to report fires to state forest commissioner on blanks 
supplied by him. 

New York (outside of Adirondack and Catskill Mountain regions). — 
Town supervisors are ex officio superintendents of fires. They may 
establish patrols to prevent fires. Money expended by town in fighting 
fires may be sued for by town and recovered from person causing the 
fire. 

South Carolina. — ^Members of township boards of assessors call out 
persons subject to road duty to fight fires, and the time of service is 
deducted from the time which they are required by law to work on 
public roads. 

Ohio. — Trustees of townships call out persons liable to work on high- 
ways to fight fire, and allow them to apply to their poll or road tax the 
same amount per day allowed for work on the highways. 

Indiana, — Township road supervisors call out helpers, who are paid 
by township. 

Michigan (outside of fire districts). — Justices of the peace, township 
supervisors, and commissioners of highways required to proceed to a fire 
and order out inhabitants liable to work on highways. Townships pay 
cost. 

Utah. — Sheriffs required to extinguish fires on public domain. 

•Report Fifth National Conservation Commission. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 



From a comprehensive viewpoint of the forestry situation in Cali- 
fornia the following conclusions are apparent : 

(1) That the people of the state do recognize and appreciate the wis- 
dom and necessity of the prevention and suppression of forest fires. 
This recognition has repeatedly found expression in attempts made to 
provide unselfishly for state prevention and suppression of forest fires. 

(2) That legislative appropriations have been made and money 
expended in determining how such protection can be best afforded. 

(3) That the result of the expenditure thus made was the prepara- 
tion of a bill providing for a strong state protective system. 

(4) That the vital principles of this bill have, so far, succumbed to 
selfish interests in control of most of the privately owned timberland in 
California. 

(5) That these interests still stand ready to falsely attack worthy 
measures directed toward public good. And that unsuspecting indi- 
viduals have unknowingly been misinformed and, upon the strength of 
their misinformation, have given support to an organized opposition to 
the very principles which such individuals, undoubtedly at heart, wish 
to promote. 

(6) That persons have perished in forest fires in California. 

(7) That the annual loss occasioned by forest fires is enormous. 

(8) That most forest fires are preventable, if not in origin, at least 
in extent. 

(9) That it costs far more to let fires get beyond control than it 
would to put them out. 

(10) That a- state forest protective system is no innovation. 

(11) That under the present law the State Board of Forestry has no 
appropriation with which to establish a forest protection system, and 
even with an appropriation, the present laws would not permit its proper 
expenditure toward an adequate protective policy; and, 

(12) That the State of California must provide for an effective pro- 
tective system, properlv financed, if she is to be consistent with good 
government in protecting her people, her forests, her industries, her 
ransres and watersheds from further needless destruction by forest fires. 

I believe the foregoing analysis in this report contains sufficient proof 
of the situation to rationally and logically obviate any obiection to con- 
vstructive forest legislation. Your State Forester urges the passage of a 
forest law, that will permit to be put into effective operation : 

(1) The maintenance of a state paid fire patrol system; 

(2) The division of the state into fire patrol districts which can do 
effective work; 

(3) The payment of persons called upon to fight fires, payment to be 
made for the time actually spent in rendering such service; 

(4) The purchase of equipment and supplies necessary for the pre- 
vention and suppression of forest fires ; 

(5) The construction of lookout stations and systems of communi- 
cation ; 

(6) The entering into agreements with the Federal government, cor- 
porations, companies, firms, associations, counties and individuals for 
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the purpose of preventing and suppressing forest fires and other pur- 
poses in harmony with the fundamental principles of forestry; 

(7) The compulsory clearing, by the railroad companies, of inflam- 
mable debris on their rights of way ; 

(8) The compulsory disposal of felled trees, shrubs, and brush, by 
the counties, along highways when constructed and over which the 
respective counties may have jurisdiction ; 

(9) The compulsory disposal of a part or all of the slash resulting 
from logging operations and especially on areas deemed to harbor a fire 
menace; 

(10) The compulsory protection of public resorts from destruction by 
forest fires; 

(11) The maintenance and operation of a state forest nursery; 

(12) The acquisition, either by purchase or by delinquent tax pro- 
visions or by both, of state forest reserves ; and the promotion of high- 
way planting. 
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FEDERAL VERSUS STATE CONTROL OF FORESTS. 



State control of the national forests has been frequently urged during 
the past three years. It has been supported by members of congress, a 
portion of the press, and at gatherings throughout the West. Debate 
on a legislative measure proposing such a transfer developed surprising 
strength in its favor. It would seem as though the question of whether 
or not the federal government or the state will ultimately own and ad- 
minister the forests has been definitely submitted to the people for dis- 
cussion and a decision. With the controverted doctrine of state's rights 
as an inducement it is manifest that those promoting this modification 
of control will welcome an inunediate transfer of the remaining public 
resources to the states, trusting that the decoy will secure the support of 
unprincipled legislation to further a sinister purpose directed not toward 
a genuine state control but toward an absolute abolishment of any form 
of governmental supervision. 

National forests have been proclaimed in twenty states. The 
gross area is approximately 187,000,000 acres supporting a stand of 
600,000,000,000 feet of timber and having a value of $2,000,000,000. 
These areas are of value chiefly for the production of timber and the 
protection of water resources. Much of the area is rugged and remote 
from transportation ; consequently, the ultimate revenue will be derived 
from the water thus conserved and regulated by natural storage. These 
forests protect the headwaters of every important stream in the western 
two thirds of the United States. Much of their organization, develop- 
ment, and management is still in the first stage of progression. A defi- 
nite, stable and far-sighted policy has been formulated to the end that 
the forests shall contribute to the many all that private ownership has 
afforded to the few. 

It is repeatedly charged that the forests retard the development of the 
west and that the natural resources are rendered inaccessible to the 
public ; however, this is not true. The first national expression of a sane 
conservation policy was evidenced when congress conferred upon the 
president, by the act of 1891, the power to establish forest reserves. 
Since their transfer to the United States Department of Agriculture a 
broad, comprehensive, useful policy has been devised and made opera- 
tive. Land and timber grabbing have been stopped and every public 
land law has been enforced within the forests. The results accomplished 
during the formative stage were so overwhelming in demonstrating that 
natural resources could be conserved for the use of all the people that a 
similar policy has, by popular consent, been extended to resources other 
than forests and their by-products. 

Over-grazed ranges have been restored to their normal carrying capa- 
city and range warfare is an incident of the past. Cattle and sheep are 
allotted their respective territories over which they range under an ade- 
quate permit system. Large herds are reduced proportionately, as 
necessity demands, to make room for the new settler and the smaller 
owner. Systematic experiments are conducted to the end that better and 
more range may be available. Organized workers are busy exterminat- 
ing poisonous plants and predatory animals detrimental to the live stock 
industry. 

Prospecting and mining are not only permitted but encouraged in 
spite of the many assertions to the contrary. The mining laws obtain 
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within a national forest in the same way and to the same extent as with- 
out. One may no longer secure valuable timber and water properties 
under the guise of a mining claim because the federal officers see to it 
that the mining laws are complied with, much to the sorrow of citizens 
in our own state. No restrictions are imposed upon the prospector in 
his endeavor to discover valuable deposits. The timber and forage on 
his own claim is reserved for his use and if more is needed it can be had 
for the asking. New claims may be initiated according to his pleasure 
and no conditions are imposed in making final proof other than those 
set forth in the mining laws regarding the unappropriated public 
domain. 

The forest homestead act of June 11, 1906, providing for the settle- 
ment on lands within the national forests chiefly valuable for agriculture, 
was initiated and its passage urged by the Forest Service. Claims for 
settlement were first examined upon the receipt of an application but in 
1909 a more elaborate plan was undertaken. In 1912 a corps of soil 
experts from the Bureau of Soils, working under a special appropriation 
of $25,000 (reduced in conference from $50,000) began a systematic 
classification of all agricultural lands within the forests. This one 
detail of stock taking will require much time and money, but the effort 
is directed toward building up the West, assuring a proper use of a 
portion of the nation's property. On June 30, 1912, 1,250,000 acres of 
agricultural land had been listed for settlement and provided homes for 
12,000 actual settlers. This is a concrete result obtained under federal 
administration and is conservation. On the other hand the United 
States Forester's report for 1912 shows that 705,000 acres in the 
Olympic forest in Washington, were eliminated in 1900 and 1901 on the 
ground that the land was chiefly valuable for agriculture and settlement 
of the country was being retarded. These claims were made by members 
of congress and private interests. Ten years from the date of elimina- 
tion it was shown that 523,720 acres had passed to timber speculators 
because of its value for timber and 178,000 acres were held by two indi- 
viduals and three companies. One owner held 81,630 acres; only 600 
acres of the entire timbered area were under cultivation. This condition 
is typical of federal abandonment of administrative control. 

Forest management is applied to each sale area and working plans are 
in course of preparation for each forest. Accurate cruises, rate of 
growth and annual yield studies are secured for each logging unit. 
The annual or periodic cut is computed from these data determining 
the sustained yield, an amount that can be harvested for all time to 
come. Thus far 32,000,000 acres have been covered by detailed 
methods. In the unimproved and under-stocked virgin forests the 
annual yield is approximately one per cent of the capital stock. 
Boundary lines in many forests were hastily drawn of necessity to 
prevent further land grabbing by persons most skilled and experi- 
enced in the operation. The work of final elimination and addition 
is now well organized and gradually, forest by forest, permanent 
boundaries are being established. Such an undertaking is most bur- 
densome in a rough country marked with fraudulent surveys. Much 
work of a similar nature must be done before all of the forests are 
complete in the essential details. A primary system of trails, tele- 
phone lines and lookout stations has been planned looking toward 
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better fire protection and administration. For the fiscal year 1912 
an appropriation of $500,000 was available for permanent improve- 
ments. The total construction under this allotment amounts to 13,435 
miles of trail, 11,182 miles of telephone lines and 265 lookout stations. 

The transfer of ownership is further urged on the ground that 
Federal control occasions a loss of local taxes. * However, there is no 
present indication which leads us to believe that such a so-called loss 
would be eliminated by state supervision. Forest properties, with the 
exception of two or three eastern states, are still assessed under the 
general property tax, a system long ago abandoned by every other 
nation. Inaccurate valuation and general confusion obtain in the 
administration of the present system. Lands under the control of the 
Federal government remain untaxed. Transferring the control of 
public lands to the several states would not directly result in a revenue 
from taxation and could yield such an income indirectly in no other 
way than by becoming private property. Much of the valuable forest 
land is inaccessible and the value upon which to base a tax would involve 
a difficult problem. Under the present Federal ownership the states 
will eventually receive from sales of timber within their boundaries an 
amount in excess of any that would probably be received from taxes. 
Fully 5,600 timber sales are made annually on the national forests most 
of which are in relatively small tracts and generally for local con- 
sumption. Ten per cent of the gross receipts from these forests is 
expended in building roads and trails necessary to the best develop- 
ment of the region. Those who permit themselves to believe that a 
loss is occasioned the state by virtue of the land paying no taxes will do 
well to consider road building, other improvements and protective work 
a very material self-imposed tax. In California this 10 per cent 
amounted in 1912 to $24,821.13 ; aside from this amount 25 per cent of 
the gross receipts is given to the states in the form of county road and 
school funds. This in our state amounted in 1912 to $62,052.82. The 
total amount received by the forested states from the forests in 1912 
was $713,877.59. When it becomes possible to cut from the public 
forests an amount equivalent to their total annual growth, which is 
about six billion feet, the gross returns at the present stumpage rates 
will be $15,000,000. Under the present apportionment $5,275,000 would 
be given directly to the states. In order to provide for this, and work- 
ing toward a maximum utilization of natural production, it is necessary 
to employ methods of protection and management far too expensive for 
the states to practice. The forested states are today enjoying a greater 
profit from their public timbered areas than they could possibly realize 
by endeavoring to exercise a method of control nearly as efficient as the 
present supervision of the Federal government. And there is reason to 
believe that the state would be deficient in management and protection 
if, at this time, she assumed the responsibility of entire direction. 

In California the value of the timber under Federal supervision is 
$228,000,000 ; the value of timber privately owned is $500,000,000. The 
latter represents generally large and valuable tracts frequently held for 
speculation. Lumbermen are practicing logging; but economic forest 
management receives little or no attention. The annual cut of forest 
products exceeds the annual yield and future crops are left largely to 
chance. Undoubtedly such a practice is equivalent to wanton destruc- 
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tion. However, there are no state regulations governing the cutting on 
private lands. 

California, with other states, has failed to retain possession of her 
public lands and has neglected to initiate a conservative policy looking 
toward the perpetuation of her own resources. No definite tax reforms 
have been urged; we are still to develop an adequate and efficient pro- 
tective system ; and the state maintains no forest experimental stations. 

The acquisition of state forests by purchase and delinquent taxation 
has not been seriously urged by a representative number and, as yet, 
there is an unawakened public appreciation of the need of a broad- 
minded, stable and definite state forest policy. Forestry has had a per- 
vading effect in practically every state ; however, it is safe to analyze 
carefully the motive from which expressions emanate. Political interests 
have undoubtedly succeeded in gaining control by resorting to ingenious 
declarations not prompted by noble and unselfish impulse. Further- 
more, we have reached the stage when pleasing utterances of a powerful 
few should not purchase command but must give way to true and funda- 
mental expressions of common welfare. 

In California the first public expression of the need of a definite 
forest policy was the passage of *an act in March, 1885, establishing a 
state board of forestry. At first the board acted in the capacity of a 
commission of inquiry with emphasized educational functions. By an 
amendment police powers were conferred in 1887 for the purpose of 
making arrests for any violation of any law applying to forest and 
brush land within the state or prohibiting the destruction thereof 
with an appropriation of $30,000 for the following two years. Two 
experimental stations w^ere maintained, and the board published three 
valuable reports on the forest conditions ai)d the forest trees of the 
state. Little could be done in efficient protective work and, suffering at 
the hands of reckless politicians, the act was repealed in 1893. Pos- 
session and supervision of the experimental stations passed over to the 
State University and the board of forestry was abolished. In 1905 
another act revived the State Board of Forestry, making provision for 
its appointment, the appointment of a state forester, and designating 
the authorities of both. Since that time the board has accomplished 
effective results considering the fact that the work has been carried on 
in the face of absurdly inadequate appropriation and legislation. 

The primary purpose of control is protection and conservative utiliza- 
tion. This can not be accomplished without a clearly defined and well 
organized forest policy. The Federal government has developed at 
great expense, and against many adverse conditions, a system far more 
eflScient than the individual states could expect to equal. There is no 
ground for maintaining that the states with their numerous partisan 
whims and political changes could develop and execute a plan of forest 
and public land supervision when the attainment of such control has 
been a struggle under national endeavor. No transfer should be pro- 
posed until it can be shown that the act will result in an increase in 
eflSeiency, and undoubtedly this can not now be shown. When states 
shall have accomplished capable and adequate governing control over 
what they have, and it can be shown that the administration of the work 
can be free from political influences, it will be consistent to assume that 
they will then be truly desirous of undertaking entire supervision, and 
such a desire will find ready expression in wholesome and unanimous 
support of a stable and progressive forest policy. C^nnalp 
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CUT OVER LAND STUDY.* 

During the summer of 1912 a beginning was made in the work of 
investigating the timber holdings in California, both timbered and 
cut-over areas, of ever>' lumber eompany owning 5,000 acres or more. 
It is generally known that the lumber manufacturers in California leave 
their cut-over areas in a condition which renders a second crop doubtful 
by virtue of the great fire hazard allowed to exist. There are a few 
exceptions to this general statement. Furthermore, the study did not 
include the redwood operations ; so nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to apply to manufacturers of California redwood. Unfortun- 
ately, however, there is little cause to believe that a similar study made 
in the redwood belt would not show equally imfavorable features. 

The data secured in 1912 was published in the Fourth Biennial 
Report of the State Forester. During the summer of 1913 the work 
was completed and the data compiled. Descriptions of lumber com- 
panies not published in the 1912 report are found herein, and the follow- 
ing summary includes every companv visited during the summers of 
1912 and 1913. 

Summary. 

The holdings of twenty lumber companies were examined, full atten- 
tion being given in each case, to the following : 

1. The general aspect of the locality, giving name of company and 
location of holdings. 

2. Forest type — showing dominant merchantable species and other 
species growing in association. 

3. Fire — an outline of the fire situation in the past and the present 
conditions with regard to forest fires. 

4. Grazing — whether the areas were suitable for grazing and, if so, 
the possible effect of stock on forest reproduction. 

5. Reproduction — a careful survey of the quality and quantity of 
natural reproduction and the agencies affecting the same. 

6. Forest and ground cover — the low forest vegetation, such as small 
subordinate trees and shrubs, and the condition of the surface soil with 
regard to its being a suitable seed bed for the germination of forest 
tree seeds. 

7. Logging — an outline of methods employed, species cut and trans- 
portation facilities. 

8. Waste in logging; and 

9. Second growth. 

The twenty holdings represent a total of 929,407 acres, of which 
442,258 acres are cut over and 487,149 acres are yet to be logged. 

The study includes practically every lumber company now operating 
in -California, exclusive of the redwoods, and owning a total of 5,000 
acres or more. 

Four companies maintain a system of patrol, but in no case is the 
system adequate. 

Two companies maintain lookout stations. 
Two companies burn their slash each year. 



♦The Illustrations appearing under this caption are presented to represent typical 
conditions, and they do not pertain to the individual company under whose name 
they respectively appear. 
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Five companies dispose of much of their slash by other means than 
burning — it is made into cordwood. 

Eleven companies respond promptly to all fire calls in their holdings. 

Thirteen companies, owning 256,840 acres of cut-over land, have a 
portion or all of the land in such condition that the slash and debris 
thereon constitute a positive fire menace. 

Nine companies do practically nothing to protect their holdings from 
fire. 



The timber holdings owned by the Boca Mill and Lumber Company 
are located in townships 18 and 19 north, ranges 16 and 17 east, Mt. 
Diablo meridian, Nevada County. Their holdings comprise an ar^a of 
16,120 acres. The Union Ice Company, which is composed of practically 
the same personnel as the Boca Mill and Lumber Company, also owns 
2,720 acres in this locality. Both of these holdings were logged 20 or 
25 years ago, so the area can be classed as second growth rather than 
virgin timber. ' Since only the best grades were cut in the first opera- 
tions, a great amount of marketable timber remains. The company is 
not interested in its timber holdings from an operation point of view. 
They merely contract or lease small and suitable areas for logging. No 
attention is being paid to whether or not the area is being too closely 
cut or not ; no diameter cutting limit is specified in the contracts ; and, 
in general, nothing is being done along forestry lines. The entire tract 
is left to take care of itself. 

At present, the suitable localities are being cut for wood only. No 
logging has been done since the Porter-Breuner company ceased opera- 
tions in 1909. The elevation ranges from 5,500 to 6,000 feet above sea 
level. For the most part, the slopes are gentle. 



When our forests are gone one of our greatest industries, the manufacture of 
lumber, will be a thing of the past. To prevent such a catastrophe, we must look 
well toward the protection and proper use of our remaining forest resources. 



BOCA MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY. 



In General. 
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Type. 

The pure yellow i)ine type prevails throughout the holdings. Next 
in prominence is the white fir {Abi(s concolor) w^hich occurs in asso- 
ciation with the yellow^ pine along the ravines and flats. The stand was 
and is, open and park-like, and the trees are short with considerable 
taper. The virgin stand averaged about 12,000 to 16,000 board feet 
per acre. 

Fire. 

No serious fires have occurred in this locality. Slash was not dis- 
posed of and was left in the custoraarj' haphazard way. At present 
nothing remains of this slash. That which was located near Boca 
has been removed for fuel, and the rest has, for the most part, decayed. 
In the w^ood cutting operation the slash is left as fallen. The company 
should insist on piling and burning this slash and so protect the young 
growth. 

The Boca Mill and Lumber Company does not maintain a fire pro- 
tective system. The Boca and Loyalton Railroad goes through a portion 
of this company 's holdings. The company could easily and very cheaply 
patrol this area. There are plenty of roads and the country is ver>' 
accessible. 

Forest Cover. 

The forest cover found on the holdings of this company comprise the 
following species: Sagebrush, manzanita, greasewood, deer brush, 
gooseberry, mountain mahogany, buckthorn, cottonwood, willow and 
squaw carpet. 

This area is extremely dry, generally speaking, and sagebrush is 
found in great quantities over the entire holdings. 

Ground Cover. 

The ground cover proper on the hills and slopes is very thin through- 
out and consists of a very thin layer of needles, duff, grasses and squaw 
carpet. Nearly all of the area is covered with rocks, so the ground 
cover, such as it is, is found in patches. 

Second Growth and Reproduction. 

The species comprising the second growth represent in detail the 
original stand, namely, yellow pine and white fir. It w^ould be safe to 
assume that 40 per cent of the area cut by wood contractors is cut too 
close. Generally speaking, the reproduction is good. 

Logging. 

With the exception of small contractors, this company's holdings 
have not been logged for 20 or 25 years. The old Boca Mill Company 
logged under a selection system, removing only the largest and best 
trees. A good pole stand with considerable second growth, therefore, 
remains. A second cutting has been made during the last seven years 
by small contractors. In 1909 the Porter-Breuner Company completed 
a small cut. All merchantable species and sizes are now being removed 
by the contractors. 
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Conclusions. 



The Boca Mill and Lumber Company is not practicing forestry on 
its holdings. The cuttings were and are made without regard to the 
future yield. No cutting diameter limit has been established and any- 
thing merchantable is taken. The diameter limit, such as it is, on the 
recent wood cuttings, is too small to leave a sufficient number of seed 
trees. The second crop is left, largely to chance. 

The present and more recent cuttings have left the debris scattered 
about in a dangerous condition. A fire would destroy whatever chances 
the area had of reproducing itself and for that reason, all slash should 
be piled away from the reproduction and burned each year in the 
proper season. 

In logging, the timber is being closely utilized. Stumps are fairly 
low, and tops are taken to as small a diameter as possible. After lum- 
bering the slash is cut into wood. In the wood cutting operations, 
even smaller stumps and tops are left in the woods, so close utilization 
exists throughout. * 



The California Door Company owns 24,931 acres of forest land in 
southern El Dorado County. Of this, approximately 4,000 acres have 
already been cut over. The entire tract is located on the watershed of 
the Cosumnes River at an elevation of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. The 
slopes vary from gentle to moderately steep. 

The sawmill, which cuts about 60,000 board feet per day, is located 
at Caldor, thirty miles southeast of Placerville. The company main- 
tains a lumber yard at Diamond Springs, the western terminus of the 
Diamond and Caldor ^Railroad, and the door factory is located in 
Oakland. 



The sugar pine-yellow pine type, prevails throughout most of this 
region. White fir and incense cedar are found entering into the type 
at all elevations. Jeffrey pine enters into the mixture at the higher 
elevations, and scattered Douglas firs were noted along the streams at 
the lower altitudes. The stand as a whole is very scattered. In some 
areas, it is exceptionally dense, and of excellent quality. In these areas, 
the timber will average over 35,000 board feet per acre. But on most 
of the slopes and summits the trees, although of good quality, are scat- 
tered, often opening put into rather large areas of dense chaparral or 
bear clover. Chaparral is found in abundance throughout the virgin 
stand, even in the areas where the tree growth is most dense. 



The California Door Company has adopted a most admirable system 
of protection. The tract owned by this company is surrounded by 
national forest land, and the company has cooperated with the forest 
service in a mutual effort to keep out fire. 

Three lookout stations are located on high peaks on or near this 
tract. The forest service selects and hires the lookouts, and the lumber 
company pays the salary of one of them. These stations command an 



CALIFORNIA DOOR COMPANY. 



In General. 



Type. 



Fire. 
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excellent view of the entire holdin^iCH, and are connected by telephone 
with the offices at Caldor. Whenever a fire starts the company is imme- 
diately notified, and a force of men is sent at once to extinguish it. 
If the fire assumes serious proportions, the entire camp is sent out. 
All the donkey engin(»s and locomotives are equipped with spark-ar- 
resters. The donkey engines and logging locomotives bum wood, but 
the locomotives on the railroad between Caldor and Diamond Springs 
burn oil. During logging operations the dead snags, especially 
those near the engines, are cut down to reduce the fire danger to a 
minimum. 

As a result of this excellent system, there have been no serious fires 
since its adoption, in 1911. In 1910 one fire destroyed over $40,000 
worth of virgin timber. Undoubtedly, one of the reasons why the 
company is so careful now, is a desire to avoid a repetition of such fires 
as this. The entire area has been swept by fire in earlier days. Nearly 
every standing tree bears a fire scar at the butt. These early fires were 
probably the cause of the present stand being scattering and in patches. 

In spite of all precautions a few small fires occur on the cut-over land 
every summer. These are set by sparks from the donkey engines; but 
are always extinguished before doing any great damage. It seems 
impossible to prevent all the sparks from escaping, and in the dry sea- 
sons, small sparks are almost certain to start fire. As the company does 
not bum its slash, the debris from logging increases the possibility of 
fires starting from these sparks. Owing to the scattered nature of most 
of the stand, the menace from the slash is not so great as in many other 
localities; but, nevertheless, it should be piled and burned each year. 
As long as the present protective system is maintained, the second 
growth is in no great danger from the slashings. But after the entire 
tract has been logged, and the company ceases operations in this 
locality, the menace will still be present, at least in part, and there will 
be no logging crew to turn out for fires. Then a fire on the cut-over 
land might easily do a vast amount of damage. For this reason, it is 
advisable to pile and burn all slashings. 



The forest cover found on the holdings of this company comprises 
the following species : Cherry, manzanita, buckthorn, oak, bear clover, 
lilac, gooseberry, rose, birchbrush, and lupin. Cherry, manzanita and 
buckthorn were found to some extent throughout most of the tract. In 
some parts of the cut-over land, and in openings in the virgin stand, they 
are making a very dense growth, and are apparently retarding reproduc- 
tion to quite an extent. Oak was found making a scattered growth 
throughout both the virgin stand and the cut-over areas. Bear clover 
has taken possession of a large area of the cut-over land. It is also 
found in openings in the virgin timber. Reproduction was often found 
coming up through the patches of bear clover. 



The ground cover is fairly good in both the virgin and the cut-over 
areas. A large part of the ground cover is destroyed by logging opera- 
tions. However, owing to the fact that there has been practically no 
fire since logging, sufficient ground cover has been left to make a fairly 
t?ood seed bed. 



Forest Cover. 



Ground Cover. 
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Logging. 



Sugar and yellow pine form practically the entire cut made by this 
company. White fur and cedar are cut only when in the way, or for 
use as chute poles or ties for the logging railroad. An approximate 
minimum diameter limit of eighteen inches has been established for all 
species cut. The company does not believe that it pays to cut the 
smaller trees for their purposes, and they figure on the possibilities of 
a second crop. With this system numerous vigorous seed trees, espe- 
cially of white fir and cedar, are left to reseed the area. Owing to the 
scattered nature of the virgin stand, it might be desirable to leave a few 
more seed trees of yellow and sugar pine, particularly of the latter 
species. A great deal of damage, however, is done to the young growth 
during logging operations. Very little attention is paid to the reproduc- 
tion, and many trees are felled in and skidded over thick clumps of 
young seedlings, destroying a large percentage of them. 

The logging is done entirely with donkey engines. The logs are 
hauled in 32 foot lengths down dry chutes to the landings. From here 
they are hauled to the pond at Caldor over the company's narrow 
gauge railroad. Before entering the mill, the logs are bucked into 
16 foot lengths. The rough lumber is hauled over the Diamond and 
Caldor Railroad, a narrow gauge, to the yards at Diamond Springs. 
The door factory is located in Oakland. 

In spite of the damage done to young growth during logging opera- 
tions, the numerous seed trees left insure a future crop that should 
equal in quantity the present stand. However, owing to the fact that 
white fir and incense cedar are seldom cut, these inferior species will 
probably form a comparatively large per cent of the future stand.. 



The chief wastes in logging noted were in unused tops and chute 
poles. The tops are used down to a diameter of from 12 to 18 inches, 
but in many cases another good sixteen foot log could be taken out. 
The chute poles, after logging is finished, are left in the woods to rot. 
Many of them could be utilized for railroad ties or firewood. 

The waste was considerably greater on the old cut-over land. Tops 
were not used to as small diameters and many long sections of merchant- 
able size were left as waste in the woods. 



The species comprising most of the second growth are yellow pine, 
sugar pine, white fir and incense cedar. Quite a bit of chaparral has 
come up in the old cuttings, and in patches it is dense enough to keep 
out practically all reproduction. In other areas, the reproduction is 
exceptionally dense, of which a large per cent is yellow pine. The 
second crop, like the virgin timber, will undoubtedly be scattered and 
in patches. 

On the oldest cuttings, made in 1905, the slashings are still somewhat 
of a menace to the second growth. But they are decaying rapidly, and 
if fire is kept out for a few years more, this menace will cease to exist. 
There have been no fires of any consequence on this area since logging, 
and, as a result, the reproduction is exceptionally good. Numerous 
seed trees were left on the area cut in 1908 Like the original stand. 



Waste in Logging. 



Second Growth. 
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tlie second growth here (K*eurs chiefly in patches. Bear eh)ver has 
taken absolute possession of some areas. There have been no fires on 
this area since logginpj ; consccjuently the ground cover is in good shape 
to act as a seed l>ed. If fire is kept out, a scattered stand, that will 
probably equal the original crop, should eventually mature. 

Like the older cuttings, numerous seed trees of fir and cedar were 
left on the recently cut-over land. Yellow and sugar pine were cut 
down to an approximate diameter limit of 18 inches, and seed trees of 
these species are decidedly in the minority. But this diameter limit 
leaves a sufficient number of standing trees to supply the area with 
quantities of seed. As is nearly always the case where logging is done 
with donkey engines, over 50 per cent of the young growth in the virgin 
stand was destroyed. 

Conclusions. 

The California Door Company is not practicing conservative forestry, 
and the annual cut is made without regard to the yield. An approxi- 
mate diameter limit of 18 inches has been established for sugar and 
yellow pine. Fir and cedar are not removed except when in the way, 
or when needed for ties or log chutes. This practice offers some assur- 
ance for natural reproduction, but inferior species are apt to form the 
major part of the future stand. 

A good fire protective system has been established. The company 
works in cooperation with the Forest Service. Lookout stations, com- 
manding a good view of the entire tract, have been built and connected 
by telephone, with the company offices at Caldor. Woods foremen and 
train crews are instructed to respond promptly to fire calls, and every 
fire is extinguished as soon as possible after its discovery. 

No disposal is made of the slash. It should be piled away from the 
reproduction and burned every fall after the first rains. 

CROWN-COLUMBIA PAPER COMPANY. 
In General. 

The Crown-Columbia Paper Company, successor to the Floriston 
Pulp and Paper Company, owns approximately 32,380 acres of timber- 
land. Practically the entire area has been cut over, but since only the 
white fir and red fir have been removed, the acreage may still be 
regarded as timberland. With but few exceptions this tract has a 
good stand of Jeffrey pine. Of the 32,380 acres, 20,200 acres are in 
Placer County, California, and 12,180 acres in the state of Nevada. In 
addition, the company has contracted to cut the fir from 2,120 acres 
belonging to the Truckee Lumber Company in Placer County. A paper 
mill is located at Floriston. 

The elevation of the company's holdings ranges from 5,319 to 9,000 
feet. The entire tract is very mountainous and rough, cut by steep 
walled and narrow canyons. This company's operations are exceedingly 
interesting; only the white and red fir, usually considered of no valiieby 
lumbermen, are cut. 

Type. 

(Duffy's Camp.) The white fir, Jeffrey pine, red fir type, prevails 
throughout the region. The following species are also found in scattered 
groups; California juniper, lodge pole pine, western white pin6 and 
white bark pine. 

The stand as a whole is very thick, and the trees are short with 
considerable taper. The stand will average from Ij^OO t| 30,000 
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board feet per acre. The Jeffrey pine above will average 7,000 to 
10,000 feet per acre. \ 

(BrowTi's Camp.) The type of forest in this region consists of 
red fir and white fir. Little or no juniper is found. Lodgepole pine 
is found in considerable quantities and is of good quality. Some of 
the best is used for fuel. Silver-bark pine and western white pine also 
grow in this locality. 



But one serious fire has occurred in this region. One or two small 
ones have been set through carelessness in the vicinity of Duffy's Camp 
but they were extinguished before any damage was done. The company 
had its largest fire in 1912, when approximately 40 acres burned. 
This fire was started through the carelessness of one of the employees. 
As a result, a good stand of lodgepole pine, white fir, silver-bark pine, 
white pine, and all growth was destroyed. Nothing except charred 
stumps remains and greasewood is rapidly taking possession of the 
area. * 

The company maintains a fairly good fire protective system on all 
its holdings, particularly where the camps are located. Many hun- 
dreds of cords of wood are scattered throughout its present opera- 
tions, and this material warrants special protection. To avoid fire, 
one mounted patrolman is maintained at each camp. It is his duty 
to patrol the area each day and to have fire fighting tools cached in 
suitable and conspicuous localities. At Duffy's camp, the company 
cooperates with the United States Forest Service in fire prevention and 
protection by paying a portion of the ranger's salary. He acts as 
patrolman at this camp. The Duffy camp area is too large for one 
man to cover in a thorough manner and one more man should be 
added. 

The debris, consisting of unlopped tops and branches, is dry and 
constitutes a fire menace. Strong winds are frequent in this region 
and fire started on such an occasion would prove very disastrous. 

There is not, however, much danger from fire, since no locomotives 
or logging donkeys are used. Debris does not occur in such vast 
quantities as in the cases of logging and lumbering operations, but the 
type of forest is such in this region that white fir constitutes nearly 
50 per cent of the stand, and considerable slash is left. 

The wood supply at Duffy's camp is about exhausted and the camp 
will soon move to Soda Springs station. Hence, this region will be 
left in an unprotected state. 

The same condition exists at Brown's camp near Spruce. A mounted 
patrolman is also maintained here and his duties are similar to those 
of the patrolman at Duffy's Camp. 



(Duffy's Camp.) The forest cover found in the Duffy Camp region, 
comprise the following species : manzanita, mountain mahogany, grease- 
wood, buckthorn, sagebrush, willow, deer brush, wild rose, cherry, goose- 
berry, Cottonwood, alder, and squaw carpet. Manzanita, mahogany, 
and greasewood were the most noticeable, and were found in all 
openings, usually on slopes not occupied by merchantable forest. 



Fire. 



Forest Cover. 
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Ground Cover. 

The ground cover is fairly good over the entire area. It consists 
mostly of a layer of needles and good humus, and serves as a very 
good germination bed. The soil is of a dark sandy loam in the choice 
localities and a yellowish decomposed granite in the poorer situations. 
Squaw carpet, wild oats, timothy and meadow or spear grass grow 
abundantly. Because of this good growth many sheep are grazed on 
the area. 

Grazing. 

Many sheep belonging to Mr. Wheeler of Reno, are grazed in the 
vicinity of Duffy's camp every season. Sheep alone are permitted 
and they do little damage to forest growth. The company follows 
more or less the United States Forest Service policy. The sheep 
men favor the policy of not overstocking the area, since by not doing 
so they possess long term leases. Consequently, the same sheepmen 
occupy the region each season. 

The damage from sheep usually consists in trampling, rather than 
eating the young growth. No damage to speak of from this cause 
was noticed. 

Cutting. 

Only the white and red fir are being cut. This is due to the fact 
that only these species are of use in the manufacture of paper. As a 
result, a very good stand of Jeffrey and lodgepole pine is left. Lodge- 
pole pii^e is cut in small quantities and used for fuel. 

All trees are cut to a diameter of 12 inches and each tree is cut to a 
4 or 6 inch top diameter. The usual operation consists in felling the 
trees, bucking them into 4 foot lengths, splitting these lengths and 
then leaving the wood on the ground to season for 6 or 8 months. 

All wood is cut during the winter months, beginning with October. 
This system of winter cutting accounts for the tall stumps which may 
be seen over the cutting area. In many cases the stumps are six feet 
in height. This seems to be the universal practice and is done for the 
reason that wood must be seasoned and dried before being used. Many 
cords of wood are thus left in the woods in the form of stumps. It 
seems feasible that the company should cut its stumps shorter, say to a 
two foot height at least, but in the winter the snow prevents this. 

Hauling. 

The company does its own cutting but contracts its hauling. The 
price which contractors receive is in the neighborhood of $2 per cord. 

In the summer, or as soon as the weather will permit, the wood when 
thoroughly seasoned and dried is packed on mules, or by horse teams 
and wagons to the flume, in which it is transported to the paper mill 
at Floriston. 

The system of handling wood near the Soda Springs stations is 
somewhat different. The wood is hauled 2 or 3 miles by five and six 
horse teams and a 3-ton auto truck to Spruce. Here it is transferred to 
wood cars on the Southern Pacific railroad and shipped to Floriston. 
The company thus has two sources of wood supply, Duffy's Camp 
near Floriston, and Brown's Camp near Spruce, and Soda Springs 
station. These camps supply enough wood during the season to keep 
the mill running winter and summer. 
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Waste. 

In general, the chief waste is in the high stump. This condition is 
•found at both the contractors' camps, but principally at Brown's 
Camp, near Spruce. The average height of stumps on the area is 
about 4.3 feet. This should be lowered to at least 2 feet. It could be 
accomplished if the w(K)d were cut in the summer months instead of 
the winter. 

The accompanying table represents one quarter acre of the 1912 
cuttings ; 38 trees w ere cut from this plot. If the stumps had been cut 
to a height of 2 feet, the volume saved on this one quarter acre would 
have been as follows. This table shows also the species comprising 
the stand: 



stump 


j Species 

i 


at top 

(inches) 


Total 
height 
(feet) 


Height 
above 
2 foot 


' Yolame 
saved. 

! feet 

1 


1 


Red fir 


7 


4.0 


2.0 


.53 


2 


Red fir _._ 


31 


3.7 


1.7 


8.91 


3 


Red fir 


24 


5.0 


3.0 


9.8 


4 


Lodgepole pine 


19 


5.0 


3.0 


5.91 


5 


Red fir 


12 


5.5 


3.5 


2.75 


6 


Red fir __ 


18 


4.6 


2.6 


4.6 


7 


Red fir 


20 


3.8 


1.8 


3.92 


8 


Red fir 


18 


4.0 


2.0 


3.53 


9 


White fir 


21 


4.3 


2.3 


5.53 


10 


Red fir _ 


34 


3.6 


1.6 


10.08 


11 


Red fir 


24 


3.0 


1.0 


i 3.142 


12 


Red fir 


_ 17 


3.0 


1.0 


1.576 


13 


Red fir — 


- 16 1 


3.5 


1.5 


2.09 


14 


Red fir 


26 j 


3.3 


1.3 


4.8 


15 


White fir 


17 ' 


2.5 


.5 


.788 


16 


White fir 


15 i 


5.1 


3.1 


3.86 


17 


White pine .„ 


21 


5.5 


3.5 


8.44 


18 


Red fir 


12 


4.8 


2.8 


2.19 


19 


Lodgepole 


18 


4.3 


2.3 


4.07 


20 


R«d fir 


13 


4.7 


2.7 


2.48 


21 


Red fir 


12 


5.1 


3.1 


2.43 


22 


Red fir . 


14 


3.7 


1.7 


1.82 


23 


Red fir „ 


13 


4.2 


2.2 


2.08 


24 


1 White pine 


12 


4.8 


2.8 


2.19 


25 


' Red fir 


14 


5.7 


3.7 


3.95 


26 


White pine 


14 


4.2 


2.2 


2.35 


27 


Red fir 


14 


4.1 


2.1 


2.24 


28 


Lodgepole 


8 


5.0 


3.0 


1.04 


29 


Red fir 


10 


4.5 


2.5 


1.36 


30 


Red fir 


13 


5.2 


3.2 


2.95 


31 


, Red fir 


24 


4.8 


2.8 


8.79 


32 


, Red fir 


28 


4.5 


2.5 


10.7 


33 


White fir . 


32 


5.0 


3.0 


16.75 


34 


1 White fir 


12 


4.5 


2.5 


1.96 


35 


White fir 


14 


4.1 


2.1 


2.24 


36 


Red fir _.. 


18 ' 


4.0 


2.0 


3.53 


37 


Red fir 


30 : 


3.5 


1.5 


7.36 


38 


Red fir 


- -1 24 

1 


3.0 


1.0 


3.14 



Thus 165.75 cubic feet or 1.29 cords of wood would have been saved 
on i acre, by cutting to this lower height of 2 feet. So on one acre, 
the total unnecessary waste from high stumps is 663 cubic feet or 
5.16 cords. No other waste was noticed. The tops are being taken to 
a small diameter so there is no unnecessary waste in unused tops. 
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Disposal of Slash. 



No disposition is made of the slash. On the entire holdings it 
constitutes a serious menace to reproduction and standing timber. 
This debris is very dry and when fire comes in it will destroy all. The 
question of slash disposal should be an important factor in the com- 
pany's operations. Much standing timber remains and should be 
protected from fire. If the slash branches were piled with a little 
more care and then burned after the first rains, the serious fire 
danger would be removed. 



Only the fir is removed, so reproduction is practically left in its 
original condition. The trees are merely felled and cut into wood 
so no reproduction is damaged by dragging logs. All species of repro- 
duction may be found in abundance. The white fir and red fir, which 
are being removed, are reproducing themselves well. In fact, white 
fir reproduction is very thick and should be thinned out in many locali- 
ties. 

The next crop will be similar in every respect to the original stand. 
The area, however, must be protected from fire after cutting operations 
cease ; otherwise there can be little assurance of a second crop. 



The Crown-Columbia Paper Company in following its present cut- 
ting policy is practicing forestry to a certain degree, because a cutting 
diameter has been established sufficient enough, to not deplete the area 
of seed trees. Considerable timber remains and it is the intention of the 
company to cut this at some future time. The company is very careful 
with fire and a fairly good fire protection system is in force. Mounted 
patrolmen ride continually during the dry season. Patrolmen should 
be maintained on the tract after operations cease as well as at present, 
for much good merchantable timber remains. 

The company is not practicing forestry when it allows its debris to 
remain in the forest after cutting. All debris should be piled and 
burned. 

The stumps are cut too high, and it seems feasible and practicable for 
the company to so manage its operations as to cut its wood during the 
summer months when there is no deep snow. 



The Danaher Lumber Company, formerly the El Dorado Lumber 
Company, owns 17,034 acres of forest land in northern El Dorado 
County. Of' this, approximately 8,000 acres have already been cut over. 
The planing mill and box factory are located at Camino, and the rough 
lumber is hauled in from the sawmill at Pino Grande, a distance of 
twenty miles, by a narrow gauge railroad. The entire tract is located 
on the drainage basin of the American River. For the most part 
the slopes are gentle, the elevation ranging from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 
The soil consists mostly of a deep, rich granite loam. 



Reproduction and Second Growth. 



Conclusions. 



DANAHER LUMBER COMPANY. 



In General. 
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Type. 



The yellow pine-sugar pine type prevails throughout most of the 
holdings^ but Douglas fir, white fir and incense cedar are present in 
sufficient quantities to form a large per cent of the total stand. The 
stand as a whole is rather dense, and the trees attain a large diameter 
and height. Chaparral is abundant throughout the entire stand, and in 
some sections, the above mentioned type is broken by patches of pure 
chaparral. In other places the stand gives way to patches of bear 
clover, so dense in its growth that tree reproduction is materially 
reduced. 

Fire. 

The Danaher Lumber Company cooperates with the United States 
Forest Service in protecting this tract from fire. Three lookout stations 
have been erected on the peaks surrounding the holdings. The forest 
service selects and hires the men, but the lumber company pays a part 
of their salary. In addition to this, the company keeps one track 
walker whose duty it is to patrol the logging railroad. No serious fires 
have occurred in recent years in the virgin timber. But numerous fires 
do occur every year on the cut-over land. The reason for this is that 
the donkey engines are not equipped with spark-arresters. Usually 
these fires are extinguished before they are able to do much damage. 
Approximately forty acres of recently cut-over land burned over in 
1913, and hardly a tree has been left alive on the portion swept by fire. 
Much of the old cut-over land has been burned over several times since 
logging. 

The locomotives, although equipped with spark-arresters, have been 
the cause of numerous small fires along the right of way. The track 
walker and the train crew are always on the lookout for fires and 
generally manage to extinguish them before they do any great damage. 
Such a blaze destroyed one of the railroad bridges on the night of 
August 14, 1913, and forced the entire plant to shut down for several 
days, until a new trestle could be built. 



The forest cover on the tract consists of the following species : Buck- 
thorn, manzanita, lilac, bear clover, dogwood, oak, chinquapin, rose, 
gooseberry, alder, azalea and hazelnut. Buckthorn, chinquapin and 
manzanita form a dense growth in the old cut-over land and in many 
openings in the virgin forest. They are also found to some extent 
throughout most of the virgin timber. Bear clover has taken possession 
of much of the cut-over land. Oak is found scattered throughout both 
the cut-over land and the virgin timber. The alders, azaleas, and hazel- 
nuts usually abound in the wet situations near the streams, where they 
often make a very dense growth. Chaparral has, to some extent, taken 
possession of all of the cut-over land. In many localities, it undoubtedly 
retards reproduction. 



The ground cover is fairly good throughout the virgin stand and on 
most of the cut-over areas. A large part of the ground cover found in 
the virgin timber is destroyed during logging operations ; but, except in I 
the burned areas, enough remains to form a fair seed bed. In places 
where fire has run, the ground cover has been entirely destroyed. 



Forest Cover. 



Ground Cover. 
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Logging. 



Yellow pine, sugar pine, Douglas fir, white fir, and incense cedar 
form the greater part of the cut made by this company. Logs are skid- 
ded to the landings by donkey engines. From the landings, they are 
taken to the sawmill at Pino Grande by means of a narrow gauge rail- 
road. From the sawmill, which cuts from 125,000 to 150,000 board feet 
per day, the rough lumber is hauled to the planing mill and box factory 
at Camino over the company's narrow gauge railroad. 

An approximate diameter limit of 16 inches has been established in 
the case of yellow and sugar pine ; however, utilization of all the species 
is rather complete. Not enough sugar and yellow pine seed trees are 
being left to reseed the land properly. Little attention is paid to the 
young growth during logging operations, with the result that a large 
])er cent of it is destroyed. Trees are felled in, and skidded through 
thick clumps of reproduction, often killing nearly the entire thicket. 
And a large per cent of the remaining growth on the recently cut-over 
land has been killed by fire. If a profitable second crop is to be secured 
from this tract, particularly from the areas now being logged, more 
care must be used to prevent needless destruction to young growth, and 
to eliminate fire. 



The waste in logging on the old cut-over land was enormous. Only 
the best logs were taken, and long sections of merchantable size were 
left to rot in the woods. Stumps were cut high; some measured to a 
height of over eight feet. 

In the recently cut-over land the chief waste is in the broken timber 
and in the unused merchantable tops. Many of the trees are so badly 
smashed in felling that from one to three good logs are rendered unfit 
for use. ]Many of the trees in this locality are short and crooked in 
the tops, and consequently, the waste is not nearly as great as appears 
in the tables below. But a 12 to 16 foot log of merchantable size could 
be secured from nearly every unbroken top. 

The following table shows the measurements taken on two average 
sample plots: 



Waste in Logging. 
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Disposal of Slash. 



No disposal has been made of the slashings on any of the cut-over 
lands. Tops have been left on the ground with branches unlopped, 
constituting the usual fire menace. In the recently cut-over land, 
except in those areas where fire has already swept through destroying 
all living growth, the condition is bad. In the areas which have been 
cut for more than ten years, the slash is decaying and the danger from 
fire decreasing. But on all areas that have been logged during the last 
ten years the slashings, combined with the thick chaparral that has 
come in since logging, remains as a serious obstruction to second growth. 



The Donaher Lumber Company makes no pretense of practicing con- 
servative forestry. Their annual cut is made without regard to the 
annual or periodic increment. Reproduction is given little considera- 
tion, and apparently, no effort is being made to secure a future crop. 

The diameter limit established removes practically all of the merchan- 
tfible timber and not enough seed trees are left to naturally restock the 
logged areas. Unnecessary damage is done to trees left standing and to 
young growth. 

Tops, lops and other debris left after logging are not piled or burned. 
Slash left in this manner constitutes a menace to second growth. 

A system of fire protection is recognized, but it should be supple- 
mented by the adoption of effective spark-arresters on the stacks of all 
logging locomotives and donkey engines. 

During the time spent in studying this area a number of sample 
plots were carefully laid out and data secured for each one. The data 
obtained gives complete evidence of the amount of waste permitted 
both in past years and at the present and also the effect of careless 
logging upon reproduction. 



The holdings of the Diamond Match Company are situated in Butte, 
Tehama, Shasta, and Plumas counties. The tract comprises an area 
of about 160,000 acres, of which, approximately 115,000 acres have been 
logged. 

The exact acreage of cut-over land was not obtainable, since a large 
area was cut over by the Sierra Lumber Company. The latter sold its 
holdings to the Diamond Match Company, after having cut most of the 
best trees, and the purchasing company followed with a second cutting. 
The elevation of this tract ranges from 3,500 to 5,000 feet above sea 
level. 

The company maintains one sawmill, which is located at Stirling 
City; 12, 14 and 16 foot logs are taken, and these are hauled from the. 
camps to the mill by the company's railroad. The logging camps are 
located 10 to 30 miles east of Stirling City. Approximately 40 miles 
of narrow gauge railroad is maintained in the woods to haul the logs 
from the various camps to the Transfer. Six locomotives do this work. 
At the Transfer, which is located eight or ten miles from Stirling City, 
the logs are transferred to a standard gauge railroad. The logs are 
then hauled directly to the mill. As soon as cut, the lumber is placed 
on cars and hauled to Barber, a distance of 30 miles, via Butte County 
^iailroad. The Diamond Match Company 's plant is located here. The 
imber is piled and seasoned at Barber, and a portion ofJ:he best grades 



Conclusions. 
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of sugar pine selected and used in the manufacture of matches. The 
remaining sugar pine, other species and small stock are used in the 
manufacture of box shook and sash and door material or used as dimen- 
sion lumber. 

The mill at Stirling City runs eleven months in the year and cuts, 
on an average, 202,000 board feet per day. (Cut in 1912.) The mill 
has a maximum output capacity of 300,000 board feet per day. 

Logging on the holdings of the Diamond Match Company is very 
diflScult and expensive, since the country is very rough and cut by deep 
valleys and narrow broken ridges. There is very little level or easily 
logged land. 

Type. 

The pure sugar pine-yellow pine type prevails throughout the hold- 
ings. Incense cedar {lAbocedeus decurrens) and a great amount of 
white fir (Abies concolor), is found in association. Very little Douglas 
fir, commonly termed red fir, is found in the region now being cut. 
However, good stands of young Douglas fir are to be found in this 
locality. 

Because of the rough character of the country, the stand, taken as a 
whole, is scattered. A great portion of the area is of a granite com- 
position and in such situations the timber is of a poorer quality than 
that growing on the lower slopes and in the ravines. Unless, in the 
estimation of the company, it will bring $15 or $18 per thousand board 
feet, the timber found on the granite formation is left. The timber is 
usually short, scrubby, limby, and well scattered. 

During the logging season of 1913 several 8 and 11 log trees, varying 
in diameter from 70 to 102 inches, and scaling 20,000 to 33,000 board 
feet, were taken out. The stand will average 14 to 20 thousand per 
acre. 

Fire. 

No serious fires have occurred in this locality since 1910, when 2,100 
acres of the Diamond Match Company's holdings burned. This was a 
very severe fire, and not only threatened, but set fire to Stirling City 
and the company's mill. The town and the mill barely escaped, and 
several million feet of logs were destroyed. The area burned was 
cut-over land composed of very thick second growth yellow pine and 
sugar pine. The burned area is absolutely bare. In the future, how- 
ever, the various brushes will come in. They are now 1 to 3 feet in 
height and very vigorous. On a sample plot the forest growth, ag 
determined by count, was as follows : 



Spedea Number 

Sugar pine, 1 to 5 inches in diameter 10 

Yellow pine, 1 to 4 inches in diameter 20 

Douglas fir, 1 to 3 inches in diameter 5 

White fir, 1 to 3 inches in diameter 6 

Cedar, 1 to 4 inches in diameter 20 



All growth is scattered and practically no timber remains. Such 
growth as sweet birch, dog wood, squaw carpet, ferns, scrub oak and 
an occasional manzanita and buckthorn, are slowly taking possession 
of the area. The soil is of a reddish, sandy nature. The only place 
where forest growth is presenting a favorable appearance is along the 
Butte County Railroad. Here may be seen many yellow and sugar 
pines, ranging in height from 1 to 6 feet. On moist and protected 
situations, yellow pine, sugar pine and white fir seedlings ^^g^^^ 
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ually coming in. Aside from these few examples, the burned area is an 
absolute waste. 

Other fires which occurred on the company's holdings were small 
and did no damage to speak of. Undoubtedly fires swept the timbered 
area years ago, as nearly all of the mature trees are more or less fire 
scarred. 

One of the chief reasons for lack of bad fires during recent years is 
that all donkey engines have been equipped with efficient spark-ar- 
resters. Another reason for the absence of serious fires is that the 
company is very careful. All fires are extinguished, as soon as dis- 
covered, by the donkey engine crews, and if necessary, by the whole 
woods and mill crews. This system is fairly satisfactory for the present, 
as men are always scattered throughout the woods and may be called 
upon in case of fire. The company does not pile or bum its slash, and 
the cut-over region is constantly in danger from fire. 

The company gives fairly good fire protection to its timbered lands, 
but no systematic fire protective system is employed over the entire 
tract. The company has, in the past, built some fire lines, and at one 
time a lookout station was maintained on Bald Mountain. The United 
States Forest Service now has possession of this lookout. Both the 
main offices at Barber and Stirling City are connected by telephone to 
the various camps, the Transfer, Ramsey Bar and other railroad order 
points, so in case of fire help can be promptly obtained. In addition to 
the telephone system, two track walkers are employed. One follows 
each logging train, and the other watches bridges to detect fires which 
may be set by locomotives. Each track walker or patrolman has a 
speeder and can cover considerable territory. In several instances, 
small fires have been put out by them. Fire extinguishers and barrels 
of water have been placed on every bridge. 

All logging engines bum oil, and the donkey engines are equipped 
with spark-arresters. Shovels and axes are always kept near the don- 
keys, and if a fire is set, it is promptly extinguished. The camp fore- 
men are constantly riding between camps and going over the ground, 
so all fires discovered are reported and fought promptly. 

The timber holdings in Tehama County near Lyonsville are protected 
from fires by a patrol system. This patrol consists of six men, and it is 
their duty to patrol this entire tract each day. One man, the chief 
patrolman, goes over the tract once a week and has general charge of 
the work, while the other men patrol specified districts. There is a 
lookout on one of the mountains in the locality. 

The company is protecting its timbered lands in a very efficient man- 
ner. A governed system of fire protection has been established by the 
company for its mills and factories. These are equipped with the auto- 
matic sprinkling system and the burner and smokestacks have thick 
screens which serve as spark-arresters. Fire hydrants are stationed 
throughout the grounds and a complete fire alarm system has been 
arranged. 

The Diamond Match Company does not burn its slash and the logged 
lands are not patrolled other than along the railroad. Furthermore, 
the company will finish logging in their present locality in two or three 
years. Therefore, it is to be feared that during a dry season a fire may 
run through this slash, destroying most of the forest reproduction. In 
many cases this means that brush will gain possession and retard natural 
reforestation. By careful piling and burning of slash,, the Diamond 
Match Company can well expect a second cro^?'^''"^^^^^^^^^ 
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Forest Cover. 

Dense stands of chaparral have taken possession of most of the old 
cut-over lands. In the vicinity of Doon, however, chaparral has not 
gained much headway, since the region was not heavily cut. Conse- 
quently, a good second growth of yellow pine and sugar pine is present. 
A good stand of white fir remains on the unbumed areas since this 
species was not cut to any great extent. 

The species forming the forest cover on the old cut-over lands are: 
manzanita, buckthorn, scrub oak, snow brush, and deer brush. Other 
species, siich as dogwood, alder, aspen, willow, and witch-hazel are 
found throughout the recently cut-over lands. The entire recently cut- 
over area is abundantly stocked with white fir. 

The ground cover in the virgin forest is good. It is kept fairly moist, 
decomposes well and makes an ideal germination bed. In the open 
granite formation the ground cover is very poor and in every camp 
visited this fact was very noticeable. On the cut-over lands, ground 
cover, naturally, is scarce. The ground cover observed on such localities 
consisted of squaw carpet and ferns, and a thin coating of needles and 
duff. Particularly was this true of the high and dry places. The 
ground cover was much better preserved on the moist situations. 

Second Growth. 

Several quarter acre sample plots were taken on representative cut- 
over land in the vicinity of Doon and Stirling, to show the actual 
amount of reproduction coming in. The number of trees over one inch 
in diameter were counted and tallied by species. The figures obtained 
show that enough second growth is present on most of this tract to pro- 
duce a good future crop if fire is kept out. A study was also made to 
determine the rate of growth of the trees found on each sample plot. 
In each plot, the average tree was determined and felled and a com- 
plete stem analysis made for each foot section down to a point 2 inches 
in diameter. These figures serve as an indication of the length of time 
that must elapse before the area will again be ready to cut. Sample 
plot No. 1 ; 9-year cutting — ^yellow pine is coming in very thickly ; white 
Douglas fir and cedar are doing very well. The area is badly in need 



of protection from fire. 

species Number 

Sugar pine, 4 inches in diameter, 14 feet in height > 2 

YeUow pine, 1 to 12 inches in diameter, 5 to 28 feet high 33 

Douglas fir, 1 to 6 inches in diameter, 5 to 14 feet high 11 

Cedar, 1 to 8 inches in diameter, 5 to 18 feet high 42 



Logging. 

Considerable damage is done to reproduction by the logging opera- 
tions. The ground system of skidding is used and as a result, the 
ground is torn up by logs when being pulled and the damage to young 
growth is apparent. 

A diameter limit of 16 inches on the stump has been established for 
all species and all stumps are cut to an average height of 2.6 feet. The 
*'buckers" have been ordered to cut all logs down to a 16-inch top. 
Even with this diameter limit, insufficient seed trees are left to reseed 
the area. There are not enough trees per acre in the original stand to 
permit a lower diameter limit and as may usually be seen on the high 
granite slopes, the area is left practically ba^e, 
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sashes and doors. Many fairly good logs are left to rot in the woods. 
Logs that will not bring $15 per thousand are not considered of any 
value. 

Tops, lops, and other refuse left after logging are not piled or burned. 
Slash left in this manner invites fire, which once started, may destroy 
the entire holdings. A fire in this region would be expensive and hard 
to suppress. 

It seems that it would be practical and economically possible for this 
company to pile its brush at the time of logging and to bum it carefully 
in the fall. 

Some precautions are taken against fire in the woods, and prompt 
action is taken to extinguish fires that do start. The locomotives burn 
oil and all donkey engines are equipped with efficient spark-arresters. 



The Fresno Flume and Lumber Company owns 48,943 acres of forest 
land in northern Fresno County. Of this, over 32,000 acres have al- 
ready been cut over. The box factory and planing mill are located at 
Clovis, while the sawmill is situated at Shaver Lake, at the north end 
of the company 's holdings, the rough lumber being sent by flimie from 
Shaver to Clovis, a distance of 46 miles. 

The elevation of the tract ranges from 5,200 feet at Shaver to over 
6,500 feet at the south end of the area. For the most part, the land is 
hilly, with varying slopes ; there are numerous small, level meadows at 
the base of the hills. On the tops and slopes of many of the mountains 
are large outcroppings of granite; but the light granite soil, charac- 
teristic of the greater part of the tract, is able to support a good forest 
growth. The numerous small meadows are well adapted for agricul- 
tural purposes, while the slopes are suitable only for forest growth. 
The whole area is situated on the south slope of the San Joaquin River 
watershed, which supplies the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys 
with a large part of the water used for irrigation. The canyon of the 
river proper is steep walled, but the tributary streams drain large roll- 
ing areas in Fresno and Madera counties. 



The old cut-over land near Shaver Lake and up to an elevation of 
nearly 6,000 feet was originally the sugar pine — ^yellow pine type. 
White fir and incense cedar entered into this type in varying propor- 
tions, over some areas white fir predominating. In the wet places 
around the shores of the lake this type gives way to a fairly dense 
stand of lodgepole pine, mixed with scattered yellow pine and white fir. 
In places the type is broken by grassy meadows, or by large outcrop- 
pings of granite rock. 

The remaining uncut timber of this area lies at an elevation above 
6,000 feet and is the sugar pine type, mixed with scattered yellow pine, 
white fir and incense cedar. The stand as a whole is rather open but 
the individual trees, particularly the sugar pines and white firs, attain 
great height and diameter. The stand averages approximately 30,000 
board feet per acre. 



FRESNO FLUME AND LUMBER COMPANY. 



In General. 



Type. 
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Fire. 



There have been no bad fires on this tract in recent years. A few 
small fires have occurred nearly every year for the past five or six 
years but have been extinguished before occasioning much damage. In 
1908, a fire in T. 9 S., R. 24 E., burned over 320 acres of the old cut-over 
land. This was the largest bum on the tract in the last ten years, and 
completely destroyed the reproduction. Nearly the entire cut-over area 
is in a dangerous condition. The slash has been left on the ground, 
and, with the unused logs, dead stubs, and chaparral, constitutes a very 
serious menace to reproduction. On the land which has been cut over 
for twenty years, the conditions are not so hazardous, for the slash is 
gradually decaying and forming humus. If fire is kept out for a few 
years more, the old cut-over area will be in good condition, and the 
danger from slash will be reduced to a minimum. But, under the 
present conditions, a fire on any of the rest of the cut-over area, would 
destroy all reproduction in its path. Sparks from the donkey engines 
have been the cause of several recent fires. 

Very little is being done by the company to protect their holdings 
from fire. The engines and locomotives are equipped with spark-arrest- 
ers, but this alone is insufficient to eliminate the danger. One of the 
chief reasons that no serious fires have occurred in recent years, is that 
the tract is surrounded by national forest land. The lookout station on 
Momit Baldy commands a good view of this entire tract, and the com- 
pany is immediately notified when a fire breaks out. However, with the 
slash in its present shape, fire is exceedingly difficult to combat. The 
improved property around the sawmill is well protected. Fire hydrants 
are located at convenient intervals, and an automatic sprinkling system 
has been installed in the mill. 



Twenty-seven thousand acres of the cut-over land are leased to the 
sheep men each year, for a sum ranging from $1,600 to $3,000. The 
numerous grassy meadows and frequent streams make the area well 
suited for grazing. The feed is usually plentiful. In addition to this, 
nearly two hundred campers spend a portion of the summer on the 
meadows near Shaver Lake. Many of these campers bring horses with 
them and let them graze on the meadows or in the nearby cut-over land. 
So far as could be determined, no damage has been occasioned by 
grazing. 



The forest cover found on this area comprises the following species: 
buckthorn, manzanita, lilac, alder, quaking aspen, wild rose, gooseberry, 
ceanothus, chinquapin, willows, azalea, and scrub oak. The buckthorn, 
manzanita, and scrub oak are scattered throughout the entire tract. 
Scrub oak grows in mixture with the virgin timber, while the manza- 
nita and buckthorn occur most frequently in the open areas on dry situa- 
tions, frequently making a dense growth. The rose, gooseberry, ceano- 
thus, and chinquapin seem to prefer the drier situations, while the 



Grazing. 
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alders, aspens, willows, azaleas, and elderberries prefer the cool, moist 
locations near the streams. Except in the few small areas where the 
forest cover is exceptionally dense, reproduction is not appreciably 
retarded. The ground cover is thin over most of the area. The soil 
is a decomposed granite with only a thin layer of humus. 



Sugar pine, yellow pine and white fir form most of the cut made by 
this company. Sugar and yellow pine are being taken down to a 
diameter limit of about 12 or 14 inches, while only the large white fir 
is cut. Consequently, most of the seed trees left standing are white fir 
or cedar. Logging is done with donkey engines and dry chutes. From 
the landing, the logs are hauled to Shaver Lake by the logging trains, 
towed across the lake to the sawmill by a tugboat, and the rough lumber 
is flumed to the planing mill and box factory at Clovis. The sawmill 
runs in two shifts, and cuts about 230,000 board feet every twenty-four 
hours. Many of the smaller trees are broken by careless felling of the 
large ones, while others are smashed by careless skidding of logs. But, 
in spite of the damage done to the reproduction during logging, 
enough healthy trees are left standing to eventually produce a fair stand 
of timber, if the area is protected from fire. The older cut-over lands 
are already covered with a vigorous growth of yellow pine, sugar pine, 
white fir and cedar. These lands, however, were logged with ox teams 
and only the pick of sugar and yellow pine was cut. 

The next crop on the cut-over land will be chiefly yellow pine and 
white fir, with scattered sugar pines and cedars. More seed trees of 
yellow and sugar pine should be left to insure reproduction of these 
more valuable species. 



The waste in logging under the old ox-team system was enormous. 
But one or two logs were taken out of the best and largest trees, and 
the rest was left to rot on the ground. Another great waste was occa- 
sioned by using good logs for the construction of chutes which soon were 
abandoned. 

On the more recently cut-over land, the waste has been greatly less- 
ened. Tops are being utilized down to a diameter of approximately 
twelve inches, and many of the broken pieces are cut up into fuel for 
the donkey engines. 

Sample plots of ^-acre were taken on areas as nearly as possible 
representative of average conditions. The diameter and height of each 
stump were measured and tabulated by species. Unused tops were 
calipered at the butt, and their total lengths were measured in addition 
to the merchantable length to a point six inches in diameter. The fol- 
lowing table shows the result of such measurements for each plot : 



Logging. 



Waste in Logging. 
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Disposal of SUsh. 



No disposal has been made of the slashings on any of the cut-over 
land. Tops have been left on the ground with branches unlopped, con- 
stituting a decided fire menace; at the present time reproduction is 
seriously threatened. 

The company has cut some timber on national forest land, and in 
these areas, the slash has been carefully piled and burned, thus leaving 
the area in good condition for the development of a future forest crop. 



The reproduction on the recently cut-over land is poor. Too few 
seed trees of the valuable species have been left to properly reseed the 
barren areas. Over 50 per cent of all young growth in the virgin stand 
is destroyed during logging operations. 



The Fresno Plume and Lumber Company is not practising conserva- 
tive forestry. No working plan for forest management has been pre- 
pared and the annual cut is made without regard to the future supply. 
The annual increment has not been ascertained, and the company does 
not know that a possible rotation would not be profitable. So few seed 
trees have been left that a great many years must elapse before the 
areas now being logged will have produced sufficient timber to afford 
a profitable second crop. More seed trees of the valuable species, 
namely, sugar and yellow pine, should be left on the areas now being 
logged. The slash has never been disposed of, but has been left on the 
ground to form a constant menace to reproduction. Donkey engines 
have, in recent years, been the cause of numerous fires on the cut-over 
land. 



The Madera Sugar Pine Company owns 21,616 acres of forest land 
in Madera and Mariposa counties. Of this amount, approximately 
10,000 acres have been cut over. A box factory and planing mill are 
located at Madera, to which place the rough lumber is flumed from the 
mill at Sugar Pine, a distance of nearly sixty miles. The elevation 
ranges from about 4,500 feet at the camps to nearly 6,000 feet at the 
summit of the ridges. The greater part of the area is located on the 
watershed of the Merced River. The Chowchilla ridge forms the divid- 
ing line between the watersheds of the San Joaquin and the Merced 
rivers, and the mill at Sugar Pine and a part of the old cut-over land 
lie on the San Joaquin side. But by far the greater portion of the 
tract is drained by streams tributary to the South Pork of the Merced 
River, 



Recently Cut-over Land. 



Conclusions. 
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Type. 

The sugar pine type prevails throughout most of the uncut area. 
Yellow pine, incense cedar and white fir, enter into the type in varying 
quantities. In limited areas the type becomes sugar pine-yellow pine, 
with the cedar and fir also abundant. A few lodgepole pines are found 
along the streams. 

The stand as a whole is dense, and the trees grow to a great height 
and diameter. It was found, by cruising a number of sample acres, that 
the stand averaged approximately twenty-eight trees over twelve inches 
in diameter per acre. Some trees were foimd measuring six feet in 
diameter. 

The forest often opens out into small meadows, particularly on the 
gentle slopes near the streams, and occasionally the type gives way to 
small, dense areas of bear clover. Sugar pine attains a large size on 
this tract ; the deep, rich soil being well adapted for its needs. It was 
never found in pure stands, but occurred on all slopes and a variety of 
soils, in mixture with yellow pine, white fir, and incense cedar. Nor 
does yellow pine grow in pure stands on this tract; it also occurs in 
xmxture with the other species. White fir was found growing on all 
slopes, and at all elevations on the tract ; the same was true of incense 
cedar. 

Fire. 

Nearly the entire tract has, at some time, been burned over. A large 
number of mature trees have been badly burned at the butt, and nearly 
every tree bears some sort of fire scar. But there have been no bad fires 
in the virgin timber in recent years. In the cut-over land, however, 
fires have occurred nearly every year. In 1910, one fire in the cut- 
over land, burned over 320 acres, destroying all reproduction and a 
portion of one of the logging camps. A part of the land cut over this 
year has already been burned over. Probably 50 per cent of the entire 
area cut over within the last five years has been burned. 

Wherever these fires have occurred, nearly every standing tree has 
been killed. These fires in the cut-over land have been caused chiefly 
by sparks from the locomotives and donkey engines ; although the com- 
pany endeavors to be careful. 

Very little has been done to protect the cut-over land from fire. No 
fire patrol is maintained, and the slash has been left and constitutes a 
serious fire menace. However, it is not the policy of the company to 
neglect its fires. 

In 1913 the company adopted the policy of burning the slash along 
the railroad right of way; this is a step in the right direction. The 
slash should be piled and burned throughout the entire recently cut- 
over area in such a way as to do the least possible damage to repro- 
duction. 

Forest Cover. 

The forest cover found on the holdings of this company comprises the 
following species: manzanita, buckthorn, oak, bear clover, wild lilac, 
azalea, alders, poplar, willow, ceanothus, wild rose, and chinquapin. 
Except in a few sections where the forest cover is exceptionally thick, 
reproduction is not greatly retarded. Abundant reproduction was 
noted in the old cut-over land. 
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Ground Cover. 



The ground cover is good in the virgin timber, where it is composed 
chiefly of a good layer of needles, ferns, grasses, and thimbleberries. 
The* humns is especially thick in the small flats along Big Creek. On 
the cut-over land the ground cover is i)oor, rendered sO by logging 
operations and fires. 



Sugar pine and white fir form most of the cut made by this company. 
Owing to the steep character of the country, all the logging is done 
with donkey engines. Most of the logs are hauled to the landing by 
means of dry chutes, but a *'sky line" is used to get the logs out of the 
canyon. 

The mill at Sugar Pine is equipped with two band saws, and cuts from 
250,000 to 300,000 board feet every twenty-four hours, working day 
and night shifts. From the mill, the rough lumber is flumed 54 miles 
to the planing mill and box factory at Madera. 

No consideration is given to reproduction during logging operations. 
Trees are felled wherever most convenient, often in dense clumps of 
young growth, completely destroying the latter when the logs are 
skidded out. Many trees are also killed, peeled, or badly broken by 
the cables. The destruction is most complete in the areas logged by 
the skylines. Every tree of any size has to be cut down in order to 
make an unobstructed path for the logs. Sugar and yellow pine are 
cut down to a diameter of about 14 inches. Practically all white fir 
and cedar from which a log can be taken is cut. More seed trees, par- 
ticularly of sugar and yellow pine, should be left to reseed the area. 
By exercising a little care during logging, and leaving a few more seed 
trees, the area would be in good shape to produce a future crop, if 
protected also from fire. 



The company is pursuing a policy of fairly close utilization. Trees 
are cut down to a diameter of about 14 inches and tops are taken to a 
diameter of 8 to 10 inches. Stumps are cut to a height of from 2 to 2^ 
feet. The poor trees, the trees on the burned areas, and the slabs at the 
mill are cut into firewood for the locomotives and donkey engines. 

In general, the chief waste is in broken timber and unused chute 
poles. Many trees have been felled down hill, smashing the tops so 
that they can not be used. 

Sample plots of t'^-acre were chosen on areas representative of average 
conditions. The diameter and height of each stump were measured and 
tabulated by species. Unused tops were calipered at the butt and then 
total len'gths were measured, in addition to the possible merchantable 
length, to a point six inches in diameter. 

The following table shows the measurements for each plot: 



Logging. 



Waste in Logging. 
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Disposal of Slash. 

No disposal of slashings has been made by this company. Tops have 
been left on the ground with branches unlopped, forming a constant 
chance for the occurrence of destructive fires. In the old cut-over land, 
the slash is decaying fairly rapidly, and if fire is kept out, will form a 
good layer of humus in a few years. Most of the recently cut-over land 
has been burned over, and the slash destroyed. 

In 1913 the company adopted the policy of burning, at favorable 
times, the slash along the railroad right of way. This plan safeguards 
the rest of the cut-over land to quite an extent, as by far the largest 
per cent of the fires are started by sparks from the locomotives and 
engines. But all the slash should be carefully piled away from the 
reproduction and burned after the first rains in the fall. . 

Second Growth. 

The species comprising the second growth on this tract are sugar pine, 
yellow pine, white fir and incense cedar. On the area cut about 1903 
the reproduction is very good. This is partly due to the fact that a 
large number of healthy sugar and yellow pines were left as seed trees, 
and also to the fact that there have been no fires since logging. The 
ground cover is good, consisting of a thick layer of needles, herbaceous 
plants, and decaying slash. Bear clover is coming in thick in small 
areas, but reproduction does not appear to be greatly retarded by it. 
Numerous seedlings of all the species were noted coming up under the 
bear clover. The following sample plot of ^-acre was taken in an 
average location, and may be regarded as typical of the ten year old 
cut-over land : 

REPRODUCTION ON AREA CUT IN 1903. 1/16 acre. 



Trees over 6 feet high 



Under 6 feet In height 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Species 



Cedar 

Yellow pine 
Yellow pine _.. 
Yellow pine 
Yellow pine 

Cedar 

Cedar 

Sugar pine . 
Sugar pine — _ 
Cedar 



Diameter 
breast 
high ' 
(inches) I 



1.5 
4.0 
3.0 
6.0 
2.5 
2.5 
1.0 
4.0 
1.3 
1.0 



Height 
(feet) 



Height 
(feet) 



7.0 
13.0 I 
13.0 i 
17.0 I 

8.0 

9.0 

7.0 L 
12.0 . 

8.0 _ 

7.0 - 



Sugar 
pine 



Yellow 
pine 



White 
fir 



Cedar 



It may be seen from this table that if fire is kept out, a good stand 
of timber will eventually cover the area. 

In examining the land cut over five years ago (1908), it was found 
that fire had burned over most of the area, killing all the seedlings and 
about 90 per cent of the seed trees. An average of about three dead 
standing trees per acre shows that the area would probably have pro- 
duced a fair future stand of timber had fire not prevented. Ferns, 
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ar clover, loaimiiita, rose and buekthoni are slowly taking possession 
the land. Two sample acres taken in the path of the fire showed five 

dead white firs, ranging from 8 to 20 inclies in diameter, and an abso- 
lute lack of living reproduction. A third sample acre, taken where the 
fire had not reached, showed: 1 cedar, 14 inches in diameter; 1 cedar, 
26 inches in diameter; 1 white fir, 18 inches in diameter j 1 white fir, 
22 inches in diameter ; and 1 cedar seedling, 3 feet high. Both cedars 
ad been badly scorched, but not killed by the fire. 



The Madera Sugar Pine Company is not practising conservative for- 
estry. Logging is carried on without regard to the future or to the 
effect it has on present reproduction. Practically every tree of mer- 
chantable size on the area is felled and utilized. Fairly close utiliza- 
tion is being practised. More care could be used in felling, to pre'fiilt' 
the tops from smashing, and the chute poles could be utilized as ti60 i«r 
firewood. No disposal has been made of the slashings. For this reasosi 
the heat from the fires that have occurred in the cut-over land was so 
^tense that practically all reproduction has been destroyed. The re- 
maining slash should be carefully piled away from tlu; reproduction 
and burned after the first rains. M'orc care should be exercised to 
protect the cut-over land from fire. The locomotlTes and engines are 
equipped with screens to prevent sparks from raping, but the wire 
meshing is evidenliyi^'eoarse. 
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It was extinguished in a short time and occasioned no greater loss than 
the destruction of much of the ground cover, thus indirectly having an 
injurious eflfect upon reproduction. 

The company endeavors to uso every possible precaution to prevent 
fires. Skidding is done entirely with horses and the cut-over land is in 
no danger from sparks. The logging engines bum wood, but are 
equipped with spark arresters, and no fires have started along the right 
of way. One man at Mono Alills has been appointed to watch out for 
fires, and has authority to call out the entire crew if a blaze is dis- 
covered. Water barrels have been placed on the roof of the mill, and 
great care is taken to prevent the burning of improved property. 



The forest cover in this locality is very thin. The principal species 
noted were sagebrush, mountain mahogany, and buckthorn. Sage- 
brush and mountain mahogany were found to some extent throughout 
the timbered and cut-over land, but it does not make suflSciently dense 
growth to retard reproduction. Large open areas are conspicuous over 
the tract. 

The ground cover on this tract is very thin, not enough being present 
to form a good seed bed. In the virgin stand, near the trees, the ground 
cover is excellent. 

A suflBcient number of healthy trees have been left to reseed the area. 
The cut-over land is in good condition to produce good future crop. 



The Mono Lake Lumber Company is pursuing a policy of very close 
utilization. Logs are taken down to a small diameter, and the tops and 
branches are cut into cordwood. 

There was considerable waste in the old cut-over land. Stumps were 
cut about three feet high and long sections of merchantable size were 
left on the ground. But the present company is utilizing as much of 
this material as possible. 

A few i acre sample plots were taken on areas which represented 
average conditions. The diameter and height of each stump were 
measured and, in the following table, which shows these measurements, 
blanks are left for the unused tops and unused merchantable sections : 



Forest Cover. 



Waste in Logging. 
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Disposal of Slash. 



No disposal was made of slash on the old cut-over lands. Unused tops 
were left on the ground to rot. However, the slash was not thick enough 
to seriously hinder a second growth, and none of the cut-over land was 
burned over. The old slash has decayed and no longer constitutes a 
fire menace. All the tops and lopped branches caused by recent opera- 
tions have been cut into cordwood and either sold or used by the 
company. 



Taking into consideration the scattered nature of the original stand, 
the reproduction on recently cut-over land is all that can be expected. 
A sufficient number of thrifty trees have been left standing to reseed 
the area. Nearly all of the second growth in the virgin stand is left, 
for very little damage was done during logging operations. No fires 
have occurred on the recently cut areas, but the ground cover is far 
too thin to form a good seed bed. However, reproduction is good and 
the next crop bids fair to being equal to the original stand. 

To show more clearly the result of lumbering in this region, and par- 
ticularly the result of logging with teams rather than donkey engines, 
sample plots one quarter acre each were laid out on representative 
cut-over areas. The height and diameter of each stump were measured. 
These measurements show the number, size and kind of trees removed. 
All remaining trees over one inch in diameter were calipered and 
recorded by species and diameter classes ; and those under one foot in 
height and one to six feet in height were measured and classified. 

The following table gives the measurements taken in tabular form: 



Recently Cut-over Land. 
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Conclusions. 



The Mono Lake Lumber Company is not practicing conservative for- 
estry, in that no plan for forest management has been prepared and the 
cut is made without regard to yield. The timber in this locality is 
scattered and of poor quality. 

No system of protection has been established. General care, however, 
is taken to prevent fires. A policy of very close utilization has been 
adopted. Wood is scarce in this locality and all the tops and lops are 
cut into cordwood for local consumption. 



The Roberts Lumber Company's timbered and cut-over lands are 
situated in Sierra and Plumas counties. The tract comprises about 
25,000 acres, of which, approximately 19,000 acres are cut-over and 
6.080 acres are virgin forest. 

This company has not been operating since 1908, hence the mill, 
located at Loyalton and the logging camps are closed. No plans have 
been made to resume operations, and as a result, the company is selling 
and leasing its lands as fast as possible. 

Two concerns are logging small areas of Roberts Lumber Company's 
timber. The Reese sawmill and the California White Pine Lumber 
Company. The former has a contract to cut one million firs in sections 
3 and 10, T. 20 N., R. 17 B., Sierra County, and the latter, three million 
firs near Spring Garden, Plumas County. 

The examination of the Roberts Lumber Company's holdings there- 
fore was confined chiefly to the cut-over area near Loyalton. In addi- 
tion, the methods of logging as managed by the two contracting com- 
panies and the condition in which they left their small areas were 
examined. 



Several small fires have occurred on this tract from time to time, but 
the most serious one burned over two or three sections near Loyalton in 
1911, when fires were so prevalent in this region. This area is prac- 
tically void of growth; all second growth, composed chiefly of yellow 
pine and Jeffery pine, with the exceptions of occasional seedlings which 
were protected, or which have grown since that time, were destroyed, 
and sagebrush and chaparral are slowly gaining possession. 

This fire was fought by all obtainable help from Loyalton and the 
United States Forest Service. The latter have patrolmen in this locality 
and the fire was soon controlled. Aside from this fire, no others have 
occurred to speak of. 

The company does not maintain a patrol and has no fire protective 
system whatsoever. In fact, they feel the need of no such system since 
their logging operations have practically ceased. Further than this, 
the area is in no immediate danger from fire. The area is well cleared, 
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no debris to speak of is left on the ground as a fire menace, and that 
which does exist, is decaying very rapidly. 

The only source of danger at present is from the Reese sawmill. But 
this mill will very soon cease operations, and then the fire danger will 
be at its minimum. 

There is considerable young growth and timber on the area and, in 
ease of fire, loss would be inevitable. The present condition of the 
cut-over lands has been largely determined by three factors, the original 
stand, fire, and the character of logging. 

The original stand was composed chiefly of yellow pine and Jeffrey 
pine with white fir, and cedar taking the low moist situations, and an 
occasional California juniper. The elevation of this tract ranges from 
5,000 to 6,200 feet above sea level ; the species have considerable tops 
and are not very tall. 

As a general thing the older cuttings, 8 to 15 years ago, are in the 
best condition, from the forester's point of view, for in former years 
trees below 18 and 20 inches in diameter were not considered of 
merchantable size, and in many localities the logging operations 
amounted to little more than a selection cutting of the larger, best, and 
mature trees. This is particularly true of this area and because of the 
density of the original stand and the non-presence of fires, a considerable 
amount of reproduction is present. That portion of the area in sections 
10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26, T. 20 N., R. 16 E., and sections 
7, 18, 19 and 30 T. 20 N., R. 17 E., is in good shape to produce a second 
crop while sections 5, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, T. 20 N., R. 16 E , 
the more recently cut-over area, are not so good. A diameter limit of 
14 inches was resorted to in cutting this area, and consequently more 
timber was cut than on the older cutting. 

Sections 33 and 34, T. 21 N., R. 16 E., and classed as virgin timber, 
has but little merchantable timber. The area is more or less open in 
character and is covered mostly with sagebrush. The timber is 
scattering and of poor quality, being similar in form and character to 
nearly all the timber growing in this region, namely, short, limby, and 
having considerable taper. The soil is of exceptionally good quality, 
being a dark sandy loam, and possessing considerable moisture. 

The area in general is pretty well cleaned of all debris. No imlopped 
tops and waste are left to speak of, and the fire menace is reduced to a 
minimum. Immediately after, and during the logging operations, all 
tops, branches and waste logs were cut into cordwood. 

Aside from the small area located on the west side of the cut-over 
region, which was left as cut because of the hurry call to cease opera- 
tions, the entire area is fairly well cleaned of all fire menace. The 
small area referred to above consists of approximately forty acres, which 
is in a very bad condition for fires. This area was left as logged, the 
trees have been felled, and the logs and tops are lying about on the 
ground. Not only is it a fire menace but it is a waste. Most of the logs 
are still in good condition and are of sufficient value to pay for cleaning 
up the debris left on the ground. 

As in the cases of nearly all recently cut-over lands throughout the 
Sierras, the present cutting operations are leaving the country in a bad 
condition. Timber is logged more closely, and donkey engines are j 
tearing up the younger growth, injuring trees which were not cut and 1 
in general, leaving the land in a badly slashed condition. 
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Type. 

The pure yellow pine type prevailed throughout the holdings in the 
original stand, with white fir (Abies concolor) and cedar {Lihocedrus 
decurrens) occupying the low flats and ravines. Higher up the juniper 
{Juniperus calif ornica) may be found singly or in small groups. The 
white fir grows abundantly along all ravines and low flats. 

The next crop will undoubtedly resemble that of the original stand, 
in that many seed trees of yellow pine and Jeffrey pine are left. 

Reproduction and Second Growth. 

No fires have gone through the area to speak of since the area was cut, 
hence the reproduction has been unhampered in its growth. A good 
pole stand of the merchantable species with an excellent under story of 
second growth and seedlings exists throughout. On the whole, the area 
under consideration, is restocking quite well. 

To show more clearly the result of lumbering, sample plots of ^-acre 
each were laid out on representative cut-over areas. The diameter 
breast high of each tree above one inch was measured. A seedling count 
was also made. 

From data so obtained an average tree was determined and a com- 
plete stem analysis of every foot section was made. 

The following table gives the result of the measurements taken in 
tabular form : 

SECOND GROWTH. 

Sample Plot No. 1 — 6 year cutting. 

Topography — Long ridges with gentle slopes. The soil is very rich and the repro- 
duction is plentiful and doing well. The area is pretty well cleaned and in no danger 
from fire. The ground cover is very thin and is composed of pine needles and duff. 
The soil, however, is very good, being a dark sandy loam, and if it were not for the 
high elevation this vicinity would be ideal for agriculture. 



Amount of growth — 

Species Number 

Yellow pine, 1 to 6 inches in diameter 78 

Cedar, 1 to 3 inches in diameter 7 

The seedling count was as follows : 

Species Nuiuher 

Yellow pine G<S 

Cedar 18 

White fir 11 



Rate of growth as determined by stem analysis of an average tree selected from tho 
plot showed the following: Yellow pine, 33 years of age, had a diameter growth 
3.1 inches, outside bark at stump height of 1 foot, and a height of 10 feet. 

Sample Plot No. 2. 

Reproduction is plentiful due to excellent soil. The forest cover, such as it is, 
consists of mesquite, mountain mahogany, sage-brush, buckthorn and grasses. The 
latter does not interfere with the forest growth. This plot is similar to Plot No. 1. 



Amount of growth — 

Species Number 

Yellow pine, 1 to 6 inches in diameter 56 

White fir, 1 to 5 inches in diameter 44 

Cedar, 1 to 7 inches in diameter 15 
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Seedling Count — (This plot heads in on a ravine which accounts for the heavy 
stand of white fir.) 

Spedet Number 

Yellow pine 73 

White fir 115 

Cedar 53 

Rate of growth — White fir 47 years of age had a diameter growth of 2.1 inches, 
outside bark, at stump height of 1 foot, and a height growth of 9.5 feet. 

Sample Plot No. 3 — 8 to 15 year cutting. 

This area is in a very good way for a second crop. It has not been burned over 
and the ground cover has not been disturbed. This is an old cutting and the original 
stand was not cut to a small diameter, thus accounting for the many seed trees. 

Amount of growth — 

Species Number 

Yellow pine, 1 to 7 inches in diameter 112 

White Fir, 1 to 3 inches in diameter 5 

Seedling count — 

Species Number 

Yellow pine 96 

White Fir 3 

Rate of growth — Yellow pine, 30 years of age had a diameter growth, outside bark 
of 3.8 inches at stump height of 1 foot, and a height growth of 10.6. 

Sample Plot No. 4 — S to 15 year cutting. 

This plot is similar to plot No. 3, but very little ground cover, yet the soil is very 
good and has considerable moisture. The bare spots are being taken possession of by 
sagebrush. 

Amount of growth — 

Species Number 

Yellow pine, 1 to 5 inches in diameter 71 

Cedar, 1 to 3 inches in diameter 9 

Seedling count — 

Species Number 

Yellow pine 117 

Cedar 32 

Rate of growth — Yellow pine, 19 years of age, had a diameter growth of 3.35 inches, 
outside bark, at stump height of 1 foot and a height growth of 8.9 feet. 



Forest Cover. 

The forest cover found on the holdings of this company comprise the 
following species: Manzanita, buckthorn, sagebrush (white), mountain 
mahogany, sweet birch, chokecherry, alder, aspen, willow, squaw carpet 
and mesquite. 

Manzanita was found in only small scattering quantities on the cut- 
over area. Buckthorn growth was not very extensive and was found 
only in the bare spots. In general, reproduction was not retarded to 
nny marked extent. Sagebrush and mesquite were found on all of the 
dry situations and gradual slopes. Mountain mahogany was found more 
frequently on the dry slopes, benches, and near the tops of the smaller 
mountains. The chokecherry, alder, aspen, and willow were found in 
moist localities, in ravines and near the small creeks. 
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Ground Cover. 



The ground cover was found to be best on the moist flats and along 
the streams. In the old cuttings there is suflBcient ground cover to make 
a fairly good seed bed. The ground cover as a rule, however, is very- 
thin, consisting of needles, duff, squaw carpet, ferns, grasses, and herba- 
ceous plants. 



As stated above, the Roberts Lumber Company is not operating its 
logging camps or sawmill. 

The only logging being done on this company's holdings is that done 
by the Reese Sawmill near Lojalton, and the California White Pine 
Lmnber Company near Spring Garden, Plumas County. 



This company has contracted to cut one million feet of pine and their 
operations are located near Reese's spur, sections 3 and 11, T. 20 N., 
R. 16. E. 

Their equipment consists of a 20,000 per day capacity circular saw- 
mill, one donkey, and several teams of horses. 
The logs are handled in two ways — 

1. They are snaked and skidded to a landing by the donkey. From 
here they are loaded on to big four-wheeled trucks and then hauled to 
the mill pond by six-horse teams. 

2. Logs are also transported to the mill pond by means of a chute. 
The logs are formed into trails after being placed in the chute and 
then pulled to the mill pond by horses. 

This company logs pretty clean, for all possible merchantable timber 
of all species down to 12 inches in diameter is taken. Trees are cut to 
a 6-inch top and logs eight feet in length are considered valuable. 

Very little in the nature of forest growth remains on the area after 
logging. In f dct, there is very little timber present in the original stand. 
The soil is rich, however, and undoubtedly the area will be reseeded 
by the neighboring seed trees of yellow pine and Jeffrey pine. 



No disposition of slash is made during the logging season, but in the 
fall it is the intention of the management to cut what is left into wood. 
The logged area is comparatively a small one and will not take much 
trouble or expense to clear up, so the fire menace is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Two sample plots of ^-acre each were taken to show graphically the 
present conditions in waste in logging" and the reproduction on 
"recently cut-over land." 

The following table was made from the data secured on the plot 
showing waste in logging : 



Logging. 



The Reese Sawmill. 



Waste in Logging. 
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The lumber mills of the future will be small and limited in their production, if 
our young forests are not protected now. 



THE CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE COMPANY. 

This company has contracted to cut 2,840 acres of timber in the 
vicinity of Spring Garden, Plumas County. A logging camp giving 
employment to 60 men is located miles from Spring Garden, at an 
elevation of about 4,000 feet. The sawmill is located at Loyalton. 



The sugar pine-yellow pine type prevails throughout this area. 
White fir, Douglas fir, and cedar are found in association. The stand 
as a whole is a very good one estimating in the neighborhood of 26,000 
per acre. This type of timber is similar in all respects to the sugar pine- 
yellow pine type of forest so prevalent in this region. With the 
exception of the cedar, the timber is straight, has very little taper and 
is of good quality. 

The California White Pine Company has logged in this region for 
but a few months and no fires have occurred in that time. The com- 
pany is very particular concerning fire ; has its donkey engines equipped 
^^th good spark-arresters and in general is very careful. The men 
have strict orders to stop work and put out all fires which they start. 

The forest cover consists chiefly of manzanita, buckthorn, thimble 
berry, chinquapin, oaks and squaw carpet. The ground cover in the 
virgin forest is good, consisting of duff, humus, needles, ferns and 
numerous herbaceous plants. The ground cover is kept fairly moist and 
is decomposing well, making a very good bed for seed germination. 



Type. 
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Logging. 



The donkey logging system is used. This system necessitates con- 
siderable damage to young growth, but the company is taking no pains 
whatever to avoid unnecessary injury. They are particularly careless 
in felling, and many trees are smashed. Naturally, many seedlings 
are destroyed. An approximate diameter limit of 12 inches on the 
stump has been established and logs to a 12 inch top diameter are 
taken. As a rule all logs possible are cut 32 feet in length and later 
bucked into 16 foot lengths at the mill. The logging system is one of 
clear cutting rather than of selection, and the cutting area, with the 
exception of the cedar, becomes denuded. 

In spite of the fact that a small diameter limit has been established, 
considerable young growth is present. But all the cedar is left. Cedar 
will figure strongly in the second crop unless more seed trees of the 
more merchantable species of pine are left. It is advisable, therefore, 
that the diameter limit should be raised, say, to 18 or 20 inches. A 
large per cent of the damage to the young growth could be avoided with 
a little care. 

The chief examples of waste noted on this company's logging opera- 
tions are: smashed tops due to falling, tearing up of the ground by 
donkeys, and the injury to young trees and seedlings. This, in many 
cases, is unavoidable but more care should be taken in felling the 
timber. 

This company, not owning the land which it is logging, is paying 
no attention to the piling and burning of the logging debris. Conse- 
quently, the area will be in bad condition for fires in another season 
imless the brush is piled and disposed of. The Roberts Lumber Com- 
pany, when issuing contracts, should make a proviso compelling these 
small companies to clean their logged areas. These areas are small 
and could be cleaned of all fire menace in a short time and at little 
expense. This is urgent, for the Roberts Lumber Company's timber 
tracts are scattered in small blocks all over the county. To leave logging 
debris not only increases the fire menace on their own property, but 
endangers adjoining government timber and private holdings as well. 

A sample plot of ^-acre to show waste in logging was taken on a 
representative area on the California White Pine Company's logging 
operations to show more clearly the conditions as they actually exist. 
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The reproduction and second growth of cedar, white fir and Douglas 
fir is plentiful, though the original stand was composed chiefly of 
sugar and yellow pine. Present indications are that the next crop 
will be composed chiefly of cedar, as this species is not cut at all. 

The California White Pine Lumber Company's sawmill at Loyalton 
is a modem one in every way. One noticeable fact in looking over this 
mill was that very little timber is wasted. All edgings or slabs coming 
from the saw and edges are manufactured into lath and fruit boxing 
strips. In other words, all such material that will possibly make a lath 
Ls used. The 1 inch edgings coming from 1 inch lumber is used in the 
making pf six foot strips. There is considerable use for this product 
in packing fruit. Thus, this company has partially, if not entirely, 
solved the slab and edging question. 

This company is seriously handicapped in the transportation of logs 
to the mill. This is accounted for because of the building of the 
Western Pacific Railroad. Originally, the Boca and Loyalton Rail- 
road was the only railroad operating in this county and, consequently, 
this was the only means of transportation. The mill, therefore, was 
built at Loyalton. Logging operations have been moved away from 
the center of activities from time to time, and at present the logs are 
handled in the following manner: They are hauled from the Spring 
Garden camp to Spring Garden and there switched to the main line 
of the Western Pacific Railroad. From here they are hauled to Portola. 
The Boca and Loyalton joins the Western Pacific at Portola, so the logs 
are then hauled to the mill at Loyalton by this railroad. The trans- 
portation question is an expensive one but unavoidable. 

Waste in Logging. 

(Roberts Lumber Company.) 

In general, the chief waste in logging of this company when operat- 
ing was that of leaving chute poles in the woods. Unusually long chutes 
were used by this company and they still remain in the woocfii. An- 
other waste may be noted in the form of unused material. Many tiers 
of 2 foot wood still remain as originally piled. This is due, undoubt- 
edly, to the hurry call to cease logging. Poor management is also re- 
sponsible for several thousand feet of merchantable logs which were 
left when operations ceased. Approximately 40 acres is in this con- 
dition. The timber was felled, and bucked into logs, and these still 
remain in the form of waste. With the unlopped tops, such a condition 
leaves the area in a bad condition for fire. 

In the vicinity of Lewis' old sawmill several high stumps were 
noticed. Some of these stumps were 5 and 6 feet high. 

Disposal of Slash. 

(Roberts Lumber Company.) 

The Roberts Lumber Company did not pile or bum its slash. How- 
ever, the area is free from all such debris because of the cutting into 
wood of all tops and branches. Tops and branches still remaining are 
few and scattered, and are decaying very rapidly. The company pur- 
sued a policy of close utilization and all trees were cut to an 8 or 10 
inch top diameter. 

With reference to the two contracting companies cutting Roberts 
Lumber Company's timber, no disposition is b9tJb^cAgteis. 
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Grazing. 



The Eoberts Lumber Company leases its cut-over land for grazing 
purposes. A policy similar to that of the United States Forest Service 
has been* adopted which prevents over grazing. Practically the entire 
area near Loyalton is used for this purpose. 



The most important condition to consider on the Roberts Lumber 
Company tract is that of disposal of new slash. This company will 
undoubtedly issue many more contracts for the removal of its timber 
and should compel the cleaning of the area of all debris after logging. 
The old cut-over area, with few exceptions, is cleaned of all debris at 
present, so there is no danger from fire from that source. It seems 
advisable that a patrolman should be employed during the fire season 
at least, or the company could cooperate effectively with the United 
States Forest Service, which has a patrolman in this locality. 

Natural reproduction is excellent in this locality, and, if protected, 
would insure a good second crop. 



The Yosemite Lumber Company owns approximately 8,000 acres of 
forest land in Mariposa County, of which about 1,000 acres have been 
cut over. The entire tract is situated on the watershed of the Merced 
River just west of the boundary of the Yosemite National Park. A 
part of the holdings lies within the boundaries of the park. The eleva- 
tion ranges from approximately 5,000 feet to 6,500 feet. The slopes 
vary from moderate degrees to very steep, becoming almost precipitous 
as they approach the canyon of the Merced River. 



The sugar pine type predominates throughout the tract. At alti- 
tudes below 5,500 feet elevation this type is modified by a greater 
abundance of western yellow pine. The majority of the tract, how- 
ever, lies above the 5,500-foot level. White fir and incense cedar are 
conspicuous over much of the area although the latter is found in its 
greatest abundance on the lower elevations. 

The stand, as a whole, is dense, there being occasional open patches 
of dense manzanita and buckthorn. On an average, the whole tract 
will run about 30,000 board feet to the acre and very nearly half of the 
entire stand is sugar pine. 



The company has been fortunate in having had but one fire on its 
holdings since operations were begun. This fire burned over a portion 
of the cut-over land and was extinguished before much damage was 
done. A forest fire burned through the entire tract many years ago 
and the result has been the retarded and poor development of many of 



Conclusion. 



THE YOSEMITE LUMBER COMPANY. 



In General. 



Type. 



Fire. 
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the trees. In many eases the butt logs are practieally worthless due 
to fire damage occasioned during the yonng life of the trees. 

The company is endeavoring to protect the land so far as possible 
without entailing additional cost. Oil is used as fuel for the loco- 
motives, and the donkey engines, although wood burning, are equipped 
with spark-arresters. The company maintains no fire patrol. The re- 
gion is one which, by virtue of its location and condition, warrants 
special precautionary provisions against forest fires. 



The unused tops and branches are not piled and burned; but much 
of this material is utilized as cordwood. Below the railroad the slash 
is dense and constitutes a decided fire menace, while above the tracks 
much of the material is cut into cordwood and hauled to the engines. 



The following species constitute the prevailing forest cover: manza- 
nita, buckthorn, deerbrush, scrub oak, hazel, chinquapin, gooseberry, 
dogwood, wild rose, and thimbleberry. Manzanita and buckthorn grow 
in dense thickets in the openings and there retard, materially, the re- 
production of the commercial species. With this exception, the forest 
cover has but little effect upon the young tree growth. 



The ground cover is exceptionally good in the virgin timber. A thick 
layer of humus consisting of decaying wood, needles, ferns, and grasses 
forms a very good seed bed throughout the area. The fortunate 
absence of fires in the cut-over portions has resulted in the accumulatioL 
of a good leaf mould, and, consequently, a favorable seed bed. 



Power logging is employed and is made necessary by virtue of the 
roughness of the country. The logs are hauled down, by means of dry 
chutes and cables, to the landings where they are loaded on to cars 
and hauled dovm a broad gauge railroad to the top of a hoist 8,000 feet 
in length. Here the loaded cars are let down, one at a time, to the 
Yosemite Valley Kailroad tracks, 3,100 feet below, and thence to the 
saw mill at Merced Falls. The mill cuts on an average of 150,000 board 
feet per day. 

Sugar pine and white fir constitute the majority of the present cut. 
Practically every tree is cut from which a log can be taken and no 
diameter limit has been established. Most of the young trees remain- 
ing are injured and reproduction is badly retarded by careless skidding. 
However, if fires can be kept out of the cut-over areas, it is safe to 
assume that there is sufficient reproduction to produce a fair future 
stand of timber. If a second crop is contemplated (and it should be, 
since the area is typical forest soil) it is essential to establish a diameter 
limit of cutting, suitably 18 inches, and to leave a greater number of 
seed trees. These features, together with a method of protection both 
from fire and injury during logging operations, will greatly favor the 
production of a second crop. 



Disposal of Slash. 



Forest Cover. 



Ground Cover. 



Logging. 
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Waste in Logging. 



This company is pursuing the policy of close utilization. Stumps 
are cut down to a height of about 2.5 feet and the trees are used up to 
a diameter of from 8 to 10 inches. With the exception of the material 
left as slash b<^low the railroad, little merchantable material is wasted. 



The Yosemite Lumber Company is not practicing conservative for- 
estry. No plan of future management is contemplated and the present 
cutting is being conducted without regard to the possibility of a future 
cut or the production of a second stand. The fact that no damaging 
fires have occurred on the cut-over areas owned by the company is 
merely good fortune and is not at all significant of the actual present 
demand for protection. Much of the slash is used for firewood, but that 
allowed to romain still constitutes a fire menace worthy of consideration. 



Conclusions. 
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RAILROAD RIGHTS OF WAY INVESTIGATION. 



One of the first problems with which the Board of Forestry has to 
deal is the problem of protecting the natural and vital resources of the 
state from fire. 

The sources from which fires emanate are numerous. It is a generally 
accepted fact that many fires may be rightly attributed to carelessness 
OD the part of one individual or another, along the railroad rights of 
way; and an investigation has been made to determine, as accurately 
as possible, the relation of railroad rights of way to the fire problem. 
This investigation has been a general one ; the rights of way between 
San Diego on the south and Yreka on the north having been carefully 
covered. Owing to the barren character of certain areas through 
which some rights of way pass, such roads have not been considered 
dangerous, and, consequently, not covered. 

Observation has been made of the conditions existing along the rail- 
roads. Conference with the oflScials of railroad companies, when such 
was possible, has added information of material value to the investiga- 
tion. A report of these conferences, together with the observations 
made, is hereby submitted. 
The investigation started June 7, 1913, that date being twenty-four 
! days later than the date recognized in California as the beginning of 
I the fire danger season, namely, May 15th. By the middle of May much 
' of the grass on the hills and in the valleys of California becomes inflam- 
mable. This danger increases as summer advances and continues until 
about the middle of October. Showers are then to be expected. 

One who has traveled extensively in the state and has been at all 
observant, is undoubtedly familiar with the grassy covering so generally 
characteristic of the conditions along railroad tracks. On all excepting 
desert areas, grass of some variety is bound to be present in greater or 
lesser abundance along the cleared rights of way. This grass, drying 
rapidly after maturity, remains as a menace to adjacent areas. 

Endeavoring to classify the sources from which fires may originate 
along railroad lines the following scheme presents itself: 

1. Sparks scattered from the stacks of engines. 

2. Live cinders deposited on the track when the fire-box is cleaned. 

3. Burning oil dripping from the fire-box. 

4. Burning wheels caused by brake friction on grades. 

5. Lighted matches and cigarettes thrown from trains by passengers. 

6. Inadequate supervision and control -during burning of right of 
way, together with absence of a systematic method. 

7. Campers, hunters and tramps. 

Of the seven, four would start fires not farther from the track than 
fifteen feet. These are 2, 3, 4 and 5. Experiments have been made 
along the Pennsylvania Eailroad proving conclusively that sparks from 
locomotives can be thrown one hundred feet and still retain life suf- 
ficient to ignite very dry and inflammable grass. Consequently, giving 
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this conclusion due consideration, the danger from class 1 can be 
eliminated by either of two methods — 

1. By the disposal of all inflammable material within a distance of 
one hundred feet on both sides of the track. 

2. By the application of thoroughly eflBcient spark-arresters and 
spark-deflectors. 

Owing to the fact that clearing a strip one hundred feet on both 
sides of the track is expensive, more than should be expected and im- 
practicable, it is evident that eflBcient spark-arresters and deflectors 
must be introduced as essential parts of any remedy suggested. 

Concerning a remedy for class 6 much may be said. First, it may 
be pointed out that several very destructive fires have had as their 
origin the carelessness, inadequate force of men, and improper judg- 
ment of section crews whose duty it is, under the present system, which, 
undoubtedly, is undeserving of the name, to burn the rights of way. 
Furthermore, there is no systematized supervision of this work. To 
each section boss there is apportioned a certain stretch of track. At 
his convenience and, unfortunately, under his oftentimes inexperienced 
control, this work is done. Certainly the rights of way should be 
cleaned. Without doubt the most economical method of eliminating 
inflammable material is by burning. 

Grazing cattle or sheep on the right of way can not be expected to 
prove satisfactory; first, because the measures necessary to make this 
practice safe render it very expensive and impracticable; second, after 
grazing the grass will rapidly grow^ again inasmuch as the roots remain 
uninjured. Burning, on the other hand, has a marked effect on the 
roots and, if thoroughly done, will retard repeated growth for the 
season. Nevertheless, burning under the present method is apt to be 
dangerous, and when the hazard of a remedy becomes so great as to 
defeat its purpose, it can not be denied that eflficiency is lost and the 
remedy is one only in name. A few of the more recent fires undeniably 
attributable to careless burning are tabulated as follows: 



Initials of 
railroad 




Place 


Area 
dama^red. 
1 acres 


Character of area 
damaged 


1 Date 


Ownership 















S. P.R. R. „_ 

S. P. R. R. 
W. P. R. R. __ 
N. W. P. R. R. 
S. P. R. R. 



Near Riverside 

Near Stockton 
Near Oroville _ 
Near Ukiah ___ 
Near Felton 



60 

ICO 
20 
20 

300 



Pasture, 

chaparral June 13 

Grain | July 12 

I Vineyard | June 13 

I Pasture June 13 

Chaparral ; July 13 



Private. 

Private. 

Private. 

Private. 

Railroad 
and pri- 
vate. 



This merely cites a few fires, which, we have full reason to believe, 
could have been avoided. 

Recognition is given the fact that. some railroad companies do make 
expenditures for the prevention and suppression of fires. 

Arranging the companies with respect to the work done in proportion 
to their total mileage they appear in somewhat the following order 
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(only such roads as are doing enough fire prevention work to warrant 
recognition are named) :* 



Yreka Railroad Company. 
Southern Pacific Company. 
Northwestern Pacific Company. 
Butte County Railroad 
Company. 



Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 

Company. 
Western Pacific Company. 
Pacific Electric. 
Northern Electric. 



The railroad companies coming under 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. 
Boca and Loyalton. 
Butte County. 
Lake Tahoe. 

McCloud River Railroad. 
Nevada California and Oregon. 
Nevada County Narrow Gauge. 
Northern Electric. 



the investigation are : 
Northwestern Pacific. 
Pacific Electric. 
San Diego and Cuyamaca. 
Sierra and Mohawk. 
Southern Pacific. 
Western Pacific. 
Yreka Railway. 



The work now being done is, doubtless, instrumental in preventing 
many fires. However, as this report will point out, the work is not fully 
organized and system is lacking in its execution. To this there are one 
or two exceptions — mentioned later. 

Under the present management fire guards are constructed at inter- 
vals, either hoed or plowed, on an average of thirty feet from the track. 
These lines average from two to four feet in width. One section boss 
will construct these guards within his section and burn immediately; 
another follows the practice of clearing the fire guards as he proceeds 
with the burning ; some fail to construct guards altogether, while others 
have their guard lines cleared some time before the grasis is dry enough 
to burn clean. 

•This does not include railroads not covered by the investigation. 





This view, taken from the railroad, shows a charred grain field where thousands 
of bushels of standing grain were destroyed by a fire which originated on the rail- 
road right of way. 
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Recommendation. 

In order to insure prevention from fires originating from the classes 
2, 3, 4 and 5, no better method could be followed than that of construct- 
ing continuous fire guard clearings to be completed by May 15th and 
thirty to fifty feet from center on both sides. After this date very little 
grass will grow on the cleared lines. As summer advances burning may 
be done under capable supervision and under orders of an experienced 
man. 

Campers, Hunters and Tramps. 

Here the problem is one which can not be dealt with within a certain 
prescribed area. During the investigation it was found that this source 
of fire is one of the most important with which the railroad companies 
have to deal. It is not possible to keep a tramp within thirty feet of 
the track. Hunters and campers are included in this heading merely 
as possibilities. Notwithstanding the fact that many fires start from 
carelessness of tramps not directly upon the right of way, it appears 
just that the railroad should be held responsible for any element acting 
against the public welfare and whose itinerary is determined by 
the rights of way. Railroad patrols established along rights of way 
throughout the state, to work in cooperation vnth. all protective associa- 
tions, would decrease the danger from fires emanating from such a 
source. However, the danger from fires being started by tramps vdll 
not be greatly diminished until effective measures are taken to decrease 
the number of tramps. Major Pangborn made a study of the tramp 
problem in its relation to railroads in the United States. He gives as a 
minimum figure 430,000 tramps following the railroad lines: **The 
surest way of decreasing the mobility of the tramp is to stop his beating 
his way on trains. It is strange that the railroads do not unite in a 
common policy for this purpose * * *. A system of railroad police 
could not only patrol railroad property, but also adjacent territory now 
infested with hobo camps * * *. Check beating railroads, abstain 
from feeding at the back door, establish state or district work colonies 
and the tramp will disappear."* 

Railroads. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

From Sacramento north, via Marysville, the right of way exteiids 
through a valley which is characterized chiefly by grass, grainfields and 
occasional orchards. Considerable precaution is warranted owing to 
the rapidity with which fire spreads and the great damage liable to 
occur in grainfields ripe for harvesting. The character of the area 
remains unchanged until at Kennett brush and chaparral is encountered. 

The company has done good work in constructing fire guards south 
of Redding along this route. About half of the required burning has 
been done. As the area becomes one of chaparral, fire danger, in a 
sense, increases. Frequent grassy spots are found along the track and 
occasionally timber, which forms a rather scattered covering on the 
canyon slopes, extends down to the right of way. Evidences of fire 
having burned close to the track are frequent and conspicuous. The 
chaparral forms a heavy growth continuing up the slopes to the timber. 
Little prevention work is done by the company ; fire lines are not made 
systematically and the grassy spots are burned by the United States 
Forest Service at federal expense. A fire train ready to report to fires 
along the right of way through t^ie canyon is maintained-by thejrailroad 

•Mr. Arthur J. Todd in The Calift>rnla Outlook, July Si?'^'i§i^.^ 8 
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company and stationed at Dunsmuir. This approach to systematic 
work is certainly worthy of commendation. Under Federal supervision 
mounted patrols are maintained whose duty it is to cover the canyon 
district. These patrols are paid by the government. 

Grass again predominates north of Edgewood. The adjacent area is, 
for the most part, pasture land. Fire lines are made and some burning 
has been done, but the impression is given that thorough work is not 
the object. 

McCloud River Railroad. 

This road operates trains between Sisson and Slagger Creek, a dis- 
tance of about thirty-five miles. The railroad extends through a region 
of chaparral, cut-over land and timber ; parts of the right of way are 
in open fields where grass is abundant. Not much is done by the 
company to insure safety from fire. 

Yreka Railroad Company . 

Mr. W. B. Rider, supervisor on Klamath National Forest, speaks 
appreciatively of the excellent cooperative work done by the Yreka 
Railroad Railroad Company. This road operates between Montague and 
Yreka through an area of heavy grass. At a distance of thirty feet 
from the center of the track continuous fire guards are plowed, three 
furrows in width. That these guards are completed prior to the fire 
danger season, or very nearly finished by that time, is a fact deserving 
special merit. As the grass becomes more inflammable the thirty foot 
strips are burned. This plan is practiced each year and no fires have 
occurred along this right of way. 



The en^nes on this railroad burn wood. This condition of the right of way 
greatly Increases the chance of fires being started by locomotives. 

Southern Pacific Company, 

Valley conditions exist from Tehama to Suisun via "Willows, 
pasture land and grainfields constituting the greater portion of the 
area adjacent to the right of way. Here evidence was suggestive of 
precautionary measures taken by the railroad. The fire guards were 
Well constructed and the burning, much having been done, was thorqughi 
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The general impression, obtained from interviews with station agents, 
trainmen, and section bosses, was satisfactory and to the effect that few 
fires now get beyond control of the burning crew^s. 

Approaching San Francisco Bay, with few exceptions, the railroad 
lines traverse an area, irregular in boundary, and characterized by 
level reaches of semi-swamp land upon which tules grow in rank abund- 
ance. During the early and middle summer no danger from fire exists 
on areas covered by this form of vegetation. However, in the fall, when 
the tules are dry, the company follows the practice of burning all 
material within an average distance of fifty feet from the track. 
. Suisun lies on the eastern edge of the tule land. Branching north, 
the Southern Pacific line passes along the boundary of this area, soon 
leading into the hills where, immediately, the grass characteristic is 
encountered. Through the Napa Valley, a region extremely fertile and 
producing abundant crops of hay, grain and grapes, the right of way 



The owner whose grain field lies adjacent to a railroad right of way is forced, 
at times, for protection to his crop, to plough wide strips between the railroad 
tracks and his ripe grain. 

again presented signs of apparent neglect. Cases were numerous w^here 
owners of hay and grain had plowed wide strips between their crops 
and the railroad. These conditions were observed to Calistoga. On the 
electric line from Calistoga to St. Helena no precaution had been taken. 
This is significant, especially as the covering of grass was heavy and 
already decidedly dry. Furthermore, the adjacent area is chaparral 
Should a fire start on the right of way there is no means by which it 
could be kept from spreading up the slope to the chaparral and hence 
to unbounded brush covered hills. 

Recognition is given the good w^ork done by the Southern Pacific 
Company between Napa Junction and Santa Rosa. Fire guards are 
well constructed and satisfactory burning being done. 

Northwestern Pacific Bailroad Company. 

Grass predominates between Santa Rosa and Willits, with occasional 
patches of timber traversed north of Ukiah. Chaparral is abundant 
north of Calpella. Apparently systematic method is ^i^lQJ^ffL by the 
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company through this region. With the exception of small stretches, 
fire guards are well and continuously constructed. Much of the burning 
also has been done. 

Dangerous conditions exist between Santa Rosa and Sausalito via 
Monte Rio and Tomales Bay. In the accompanying table the character 
of the area, etc., is shown. Along the Russian River there are many 
summer resorts. Small vacation towns are scattered thickly throughout 
the canyon. Should a fire break out great damage would undoubtedly 
1)6 done, owing to the thick and unbroken growth of chaparral and 
timber. It is sufficient to state that very little is done in this vicinity to 
prevent fires along the railroad. Neglect, such as is evidenced here, if 
permitted to continue, will doubtless result in disaster. A point is 
claimed by the officials on the ground that few fires have occurred in 
recent years. Granting this, the investigation must hold that such is not 
due to preventive measures taken. Furthermore, it must be kept in 
mmd that no efficient fire protective scheme can be based upon the ele- 
ment of chance. Between Point Reyes and Sausalito the right of way 
passes through hills heavily covered with grass and chaparral. Red- 
wood timber is abundant in the canyons. The road follows around the 
north side of Mount Tamalpais through an area well settled and densely 
wooded. Little is done by the railroad to prevent dastruction by fire 
on the north side of the mountain similar to what has so recently 
occurred on the south side. 

Western Pacific Railroad Company. 

Leaving Oakland the Western Pacific encounters the prevailing grass 
covered area immediately. Seldom is the broad rolling expanse of 
pasture land broken by patches of chaparral. The region is chiefly 
valuable as stock range. 

Mr. J. J. Callaghan, secretary of the Stockmen's Protective Associa- 
tion of Livermore, speaks well of the cooperation given by the railroads. 
The association has a membership consisting of ranchers owning range 
within Alameda and San Joaquin counties and others owning range 
within a convenient distance for patrol. There are 250,000 acres, mostly 
range land, represented in the association. The purpose of this organi- 
zation is to provide for fire prevention and suppression in this vicinity, 
to give the small owner a voice through his association, and, to promote 
the idea of systematic protection. The association recommends five men 
each year to act as patrols over the area represented. These men are 
then appointed by the county supervisors ; they are paid $85 a month, 
receiving their salaries from their respective counties. Alameda County 
provides four patrolmen, while San Joaquin County maintains one. The 
area patrolled lies between Tracy on the east and the Santa Clara hills 
on the west. During the past three years a marked decrease in fire 
damage is attributed to this systematic patrol. 

During the past six years the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific 
railroad companies have paid, as fire damages, the aggregate sum of 
•1^30,000 in Alameda and San Joaquin counties alone. Cases are 
numerous throughout the state where civil suits have been filed against 
railroad companies for damage caused by fire originating along rights 
of way. Exact figures are very difficult to obtain in view of the fact that 
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action is not always taken, settlements are often slow to be made 
after decisions and sums are frequently paid voluntarily to cover 
damage done. 

The general character of the area remains unchanged until at Oroville 
the right of way enters the Feather River canyon. From Oakland to 
Sacramento much has been done to render safe the condition of the 
right of way. However, there is seen occasional evidence of fire having 
spread beyond control during burning of the track area. Appearances | 
are again most unfavorable from Sacramento to Oroville. With the 
exception of a very little burning, practically nothing is done. 

Orass is allowed to remain on the right of way. The adjacent fields 
are largely planted to grain which is allowed to ripen before harvesting, j 
In order to protect their crops from fire, many of the ranchers owning 
land adjacent to the railroad have mowed thirty foot strips immediately 
adjacent to the right of way. 

Should fire start along the track on a windy day there is little doubt 
but that sparks would be carried across these mowed strips. A few miles 
west of Oroville a fire started along the railroad, spread beyond control | 
and seriously damaged a grape vineyard. This fire occurred recently. 

The problem in the Feather River canyon is a difficult one. 
Chaparral and timber characterize the region. Little is done in clearing 
the track of grass and, in many places, the amount of dead and down 
material is conspicuous. This undoubtedly should be piled and burned 
as it remains a menace to the adjacent timberland. There is an abun- 
dance of young tree growth close to the right of way. Grassy spots are 
frequent but no clearing has been done to prevent fires. A very com- 
mendable system employed by the company is the use of a printed ! 
card so arranged as to enable engineers to notify section crews of the 
location of fires. Upon the receipt of this notification the section boss 
is under orders to report at once to the fire with a force of men sufficient 
to extinguish it if possible. By this means a fire would be controlled ! 
during its incipient stage. 

The card system is admirable and is deserving of much consideration. 
Although the conditions along the line are not what they should be, 
much of the hazard is obviated by this provision for quick action in 
case of fire. 

On the front of the card appear instructions to section foremen 
as follows: 

Go at once to the fire reported on this card. 

Make out your report of the fire and send it with this card to 
your roadmaster at once. 
The roadmaster then sends the card with the section foreman's report 
to the superintendent. Upon receipt of this information the superin- 
tendent makes immediate investigation of the fire, and reports the same ! 
along with the card and foreman's report to the claim agent. On the \ 
back of the card appears the following instruction to section foremen : 
There is a grass fire at point indicated (the engineer discovering the 

fire indicates on the card its location). 
Have section men sent to that point at once and extinguish fire | 
without regard to whether it is on right of way or adjacent 
property. 
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i Boca and Loyalton Railroad Company. 

I This road, having been operated largely for logging purposes, is now 

I a common carrier and is affiliated with the Western Pacific Company. 

I Trains operate between Clio and Boca, a distance of nearly forty-five 

! miles. Part of this distance is cut-over land upon which young growth 

I and slash form a dense cover through which fire will burn rapidly and 

I with intense heat. Chaparral and timber frequently border on the 

1 right of way. There have been several bad fires along this railroad — 

i the causes of which were not discovered. Conference with officials at 
Portola leads to the conclusion that few precautions are taken along the 

I Boca and Loyalton track. Undoubtedly the region is one in which fire 

j prevention should receive special consideration. 

East of Portola there is a marked decrease in fire danger owing to the 

I barren nature of the region. 

' Sierra and Mohawk, and Nevada, California and Oregon Companies. 

Going over Chilcoot Pass and into Nevada these roads operating 
I narrow guage lines have little to consider from the standpoint of fire 
danger. The area covered is strikingly barren, retaining this peculi- 
arity to Reno, Nevada. 

Reno is located on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
The region is not one of excessive vegetation owing to the rather meager 
annual precipitation. 

Southern Pacific Company, 

Leaving Reno and beginning the ascent of the Sierras the Southern 
Pacific follows the Truckee River westward. Soon after crossing the 
state line the right of way becomes surrounded by brush covered hiUs. 

I Grass growing in abundance covers the right of way. "West of Truckee 

i lie miles of snow sheds stretching through wooded mountains. Owing 
to the enormous expense entailed in the erection of these sheds, special 
provision has been made by the company for their protection. On Red 
Momitain a lookout station is located commanding an expansive view 

i taking in the entire length of the snow sheds. Two watchmen are 
stationed at the lookout and have telephone communication with stations 

; along the railroad. By this means a fire can be discovered and extin- 
guished before much damage is done. Immediately, upon receiving 

i iaformation of a fire, the station agent summons a fire crew. This syste- 

I matie effort to prevent fires is employed as far east as Truckee and as 

I far west as Blue Canyon. 

I The Southern Pacific Company employs a general fire inspector whose 
' duty it is to superintend burning. Mr. Niles Searles, now holding the 
i position, freely admits that few systematic methods are in practice. The 
nearest approach to efficient systematic control is found in the lookout 
station on Red Mountain together with the maintenance of a fire train 
between Truckee and Blue Canyon. Here also may be mentioned the 
fire train maintained at Dunsmuir. 

I Lake Tahoe Railroad. 

The road operates between Truckee and Lake Tahoe a distance of 
fourteen miles. Following close by the river all the way, the right of 
way is practically safe from fire since there is an abundant growth of 
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greeu shrubs and water plants. Exeessive moisture prevents the 
drying of the vegetation; consequently, inflammable material is not 
abundant. 

Nevada County Narrow Oatige Company. 

From Colfax to Nevada City conditions are dangerous. Along the 
right of way of the Nevada County Narrow Gauge Railroad no measures 
are taken to prevent fires spreading. Grass is abundant along the track 
while chaparral and timber lie immediately adjacent. Provision for 
some action to obviate this danger should be made. 

Regarding the condition existing betw^een Colfax and Auburn little 
need be said. Extensive grading has been necessary for the double 
tracking and this work resulted in a rather completely cleared right of 
way. This fact, together with the many tunnels, renders the distance 
practically immune from fire damage. 

Characteristic of the region between Auburn and Sacramento are the 
numerous orchards. ]\Iany are located along the railroad. Grass is 
present in abundance but the adjacent lands are cultivated close up to 
the right of way. 

Approaching Sacramento, however, real valley conditions are again 
encountered. Here the company has done some burning and is con- 
structing fire guards about 30 feet from the track. These are appar- 
ently not continuous. 

Following the coast line of the Southern Pacific south from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles one is impressed by the unchanging character 
of the country. Grass predominates. In general, chaparral or light 
brush is to be seen at not a great distance from the train. "Wide expanses 
of pasture land are numerous, broken on the slopes and ridges by 
scattered brushy vegetation. The grass, dry, and often quite thin, gives 
a parched and thirsty appearance to the landscape. Over these hills 
fire has often burned unchecked. The company is doing considerable 
work along its right of way to prevent fires. Quite systematic burning 
is done each year and the fire lines, for the most part efficient, are 
continuously made in sections demanding special precaution. Sections 
are omitted, however, which should be roughly guarded at least. 

A heavy tangled cover of chaparral is characteristic of the mountains 
of southern California. This burns readily. In a short space of time 
vast areas may be fire swept leaving the steep slopes much impaired. 
Evidence of devastation by fire is conspicuous south of Santa Barbara. 
Although there is room for more systematized methods, the railroad 
company is prompt and willing to cooperate with state and federal 
agencies in preventing fires along its right of way. Unfortunately this 
can not include all the railroad lines operating in southern California. 
The prevailing sentiment in the region expresses a strong plea in favor 
of legislation designating a prescribed amount of work to be requisite 
and to be completed by the railroad companies on a specified date. 

Santa Fe Company. 

One of the most dangerous situations in the south is Cajon Pass. The 
Santa Fe Company is responsible for this right of way. There has been 
a recent attitude on the part of the company to neglect clearing the 
inflammable material from along the track through Cajon Pass. There 

generally a strong air current passing through the canyon which 
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adds to the fire danger. The following is a significant report covering 
fires having occurred between San Bernardino and Barstow during 
the past five years : 



Number of 
flns 



1909 ... 

1910 ... 

1911 ... 

1912 ... 



Railroad I 8 

Railroad 2 

Railroad 3 

Railroad i 15 



Investigation was made in each case and the cause undisputably 
attributed to the railroad. To June 27, 1913, no clearing has been done 
in Cajon Pass. Desert conditions prevail east of Barstow to the Ari- 
zona line. 

Grass predominates between Los Angeles and San Diego. The Santa 
Pe road passes through a region rich in production of oranges, walnuts, 
olives, hay and garden crops, striking the beach north of Oceanside. 
The right of way follows the coast for miles. Pasture land is most in 
eridence on the north side of the track. Very little is done to prevent 
fires spreading in these pastures. Concerning the area from Del Mar to 
San Diego unfavorable report must be given. The region traversed is 
one of brush, grass and chaparral. Fire may readily spread from the 
lailroad and result in considerable loss. Very little, if any, work 
is done by the railroad company to prevent this loss. 

Between Fullerton and San Bernardino, the track passes through 
grass and brush covered hills. Here the company seems to have centered 
its fire prevention activity. Fire guard lines are constructed and a large 
portion of the right of way burned. This admirable work continues 
to Riverside. Then, again, neglect is apparent. The region between 
San Bernardino and Los Angeles is one of orchards and intensive culti- 
vation and is rather free from fire danger. Broad reaches of wash, 
alluvial deposits from the mountain canyons present a semiarid appear- 
ance. The mountain range extends east and west with the southern 
slopes well covered with chaparral. In the more shaded canyons timber 
is found in exceedingly light stands. Although the San Gabriel wash 
(this is the greatest in extent) approaches a desert in appearance there 
is, nevertheless, a light continuous vegetation through which fire may 
slowly spread to the adjacent hills more heavily clad with brush and 
chaparral. Nothing is done to obviate this danger. 

San Diego and Cuyamaca Railroad. 

Extending northeastward from San Diego lies a right of way owned 
and operated by the San Diego and Cuyamaca Railroad Company. 
Because of the brushy nature of the region traversed by this road much 
care is warranted. Nevertheless, surprisingly few preventive measures 
are employed. 

Pacific Electric Railway Company. 

In the vicinity of Los Angeles electric lines are numerous, the system 
being, in fact, one of the most extensive of its kind in the country. 
These railroads although not possessing the peculiar danger from 
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sparks, as must be dealt with in a consideration of steam lines, must be 
regarded as a factor in the fire problem. 

The electric lines branch in every direction passing through fields, 
orchards, residence sections, and even far into the wooded hills. In hill 
regions, where chaparral very generally grows close to the right of way, 
special care should be exercised to prevent fires starting from careless- 
ness of passengers. This is true because the right of way, with few 
exceptions, is heavily covered with grass. 

The Pacific Electric Company follows the practice of burning along 
their right of way. This work is done by means of a fire car so arranged 
us to catch with grass within a short distance from the track. The 
method could not be. safely employed in a chaparral region. Conse- 
(juently, the work is centralized along open stretches of track. Nothing 
is done to insure safety through the hills. 

Southern Pacific Company, 

Between Los Angeles and Vincent, a station situated on the edge of 
the Mohave Desert and at the base of the north slope of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains, chaparral and grass predominate. Over this territory the 
railroad company has done excellent work. Fire guards, wide enough to 
be efficient, have been completed and are continuous on both sides of the 
track and from fifty to sixty feet distant. What burning has been 
accomplished is thorough. 

Desert conditions prevail between Vincent and Warren. Beginning 
the ascent to Tehachapi Pass, grass and a light cover of brush are the 
characteristic form of vegetation. Some work has been done by the 
railroad in this locality, but opportunity still remains for further and 
more systematic eflPort to prevent fires. 

Dropping down into the San Joaquin Valley the right of way again 
stretches through broad areas of pasture land, occasionally bordering 
large fields of grain. From Bakersfield to Sacramento the character of 
the area traversed by the railroad remains practically unchanged. 
Grass predominates while the absence of brush is very marked. Com- 
paratively little is done on the right of way. Rather inefficient fire 
guards are hoed at an average distance of 30 feet from the track. 
Portions of the right of way have been burned. North of Lathrop, 
however, there is repeated evidence of fire having spread beyond control 
of the burning crews. 

From Bakersfield the Southern Pacific operates a branch road to 
Coalinga. The latter is a region rich in its production of oil. Approach- 
ing the oil district, and continuing to the city of Coalinga, hundred foot 
strips are cleared on both sides of the track. This clearing is made down 
to the mineral soil, no vegetation being allowed to remain. This work is 
done by the railroad company. 

y'he Butte County Railroad. 

Operates between Chico and Stirling City. Fully one-half of the 
distance is characterized by a relative abundance of forest vegetation; 
a heavy growth of grass connects the right of way with the adjacent 
chaparral and timber. An attempt is made by the company to keep 
the right of way cleared of inflammable material, the grass is hoed 
away from the track annually; but this has little effect in keeping 
fires within the right of way. Portions of the road are burned by 
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the section crews. Fire guards are not given sufficient attention ; con- 
sequently, what burning is done carries with it considerable risk. 
The total distance is thirty-one miles. Stirling City is situated at an 
altitude of 3,500 feet above sea level while Chico lies at an elevation 
of but 51 feet. There is a maximum grade of 5 per cent. Very few 
fires have been attributed to the railroad ; however, the condition of the 
right of way will warrant its being placed under a systematic scheme of 
protectiou. 

Northern Electric Railroad, 

A well organized electric system and a common carrier road is opera- 
ting between Sacramento, Chico, and Oroville. The power is taken from 
a third rail and the contact often occasions flashing sparks. Valley 
conditions predominate ; in fact, brush and chaparral are not present in 
the region traversed by this railroad. Extensive grain crops are pro- 
duced on land adjacent to the road and, during the summer, fire danger 
is emphasized here as throughout the valley. Little is accomplished 
in the way of securing absolute safety from fire along the Northern 
Electric tracks. 

Conclusions. 

Having thus covered the greater part of the railroad rights of way in 
the state and the above observations having been made, the following 
conclusions are formed : 

First — ^Fires do originate, not infrequently, along railroad rights 
of way. 

Second — Owing to remoteness many of these fires may spread un- 
checked for hours before discovery, consequently rendering the task 
of control more difficult than if immediate action were taken. 

Third — Some railroad companies are doing more than others to 
prevent and suppress fires along their right of way. 

Fourth— No railroad company is doing all that it should do to prevent 
and suppress fires along its right of way. 

Fifth — ^With but few exceptions, fire prevention work done by rail- 
road companies is incomplete and unsystematic, thereby, in many cases, 
defeating its own purpose. 

Sixth — It is possible, with systematic and efficient work, to avoid 
many of the fires which can occur under the present methods. 

Seventh— The railroad companies, with few exceptions, are paying 
out annually for fire damage enough to add materially to a well 
organized fire prevention system. 

Eighth — ^Danger exists in the valleys as well as in mountainous 
regions. 

Ninth — Railroad rights of way do form an important factor in the 
fire problem of the state. 

Recommendations. 

Prom the above conclusions it is not difficult to detect very apparent 
need of remedy. A very simple analysis of the situation demonstrates 
clearly the fact that, lack of efficient work, non-application of systematic 
methods and, at times, apparent neglect result primarily from freedom 
to do or not to do the work. The matter is left to the discretion of the 
railroad companies except on portions of rights of way which traverse 
Government Reserve. Even here much leniency is given and, unfor- 
tunately, at times, abused. 

In order to secure adequate protection along railroad lines ^^^(^^^M^ 
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the state it is hereby recommended that legislative measures be enacted 
as follows : 

Railroad Fires. 

Section — . It shall be the duty of all railroad corporations or railroad companies 
operating any railroad within this state to keep their railroad track, and either side 
thereof, for a distance of one hundred (100) feet on each side of the track or roadbed, 
so far as it passes through any portion of this state, free from dry grass, weeds or 
any inflammable debris ; and any railroad company or corporation failing to keep its 
railroad track and each side thereof free as above specified, shall be liable for any 
damages which may occur from fire emanating from the operation of such railroad, 
and a neglect to comply with the provisions of this section shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of negligence on the part of any such railroad company or corporation. But 
no railroad company or corporation shall be required to keep free as above specified 
any land not a part of its right of way. 




Forest fires are frequently attributable to rail- 
roads. Here is one of the reasons for it. 

Section — . Hereafter all companies, corporations, or persons engaged in operat- 
ing any railroad wholly or in part in this state, shall be liable for the destruction of, 
or injury to, any property, real or personal, which may be caused by fire, or result 
from any locomotive, engine, machinery, train, car, or other thing used upon said 
railroad, or in the operation thereof, or which may result from or be caused by any 
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employee, agent or servant of such corporation, company or person upon or in the 
operation of such railroad, and the owner of any such property, real or personal, 
whidi may be destroyed or injured, may recover all such damage to said property by 
suit in any court, in the county v^rhere the damage occurred, having jurisdiction of the 
amount of such damage, and upon the trial of any such action or suit for such 
damage it shall not be lawful for the defendant in such suit or action to plead or 
prove as a defence thereto, that the fire which caused such injury was not the result 
of negligence or carelessness up<m the part of such defendant, its employee (s), 
agent(s), or servant (s) ; but in all such actions, it shall only be necessary for the 
owner of such property so injured to prove that the fire which caused or resulted in 
the injury originated or was caused by the operation of such railroad, or resulted from 
the acts of the employee (s), agent (s) or servant (s) of such defendant and if the 
plaintiff recover in such suit or action, he shall also recover costs, the same to be 
ascertained from the evidence in the case by the court or jury trying the same. Pro- 
vided, that the penalty prescribed by section — of this act shall apply only when 
such employee (s) agent (s) or servant (s) is in the discharge of his duty as such; 
and provided further. That said action for damages be brought by the party injured 
within two years next ensuing after it accrues; and provided further, that the 
liability herein imposed shall inure solely in favor of the owner or mortgagee of the 
property so damaged or destroyed by fire ; and the same shall not pass by assignment 
or subrogation to any insurance company that has written a policy thereon ; and 
provided further, that nothing in this act shall be held to apply to or in any manner 
affect any right which has accrued prior to the passage hereof or any suit now 
pending. 

Section — . It shall be the duty of every railroad corporation or railroad company 
operating any railroad within this state to plough as a fire guard not later than 
July first (1st) of each year, upon each side of its line of railroad, a continuous strip 
of not less than six (6) feet in width, which said strip of land shall run as near as 
possible parallel with said line of railroad, and be ploughed in such a good and 
workmanlike manner as to effectually destroy and cover up the vegetation thereon 
and be sufficient to prevent the spread of fire, and in addition thereto every such 
railroad corporation or railroad company shall cause to be burned, not later than 
August first (Ist) of each year, all the dry grass and other inflammable vegetation 
lying between the said ploughed strips and the track of said railroad ; and the outer 
line of said strips of ploughed land shall be upon the outer line of such railroad cor- 
poration or railroad company's right of way, or if upon land owned by said corpora- 
tion or company, on^ hundred (100) feet on either side from the center of the track 
or outer track ; provided, that such fire guard so to be ploughed need not be con- 
structed within the limits of any town or city, nor along that portion of a railroad 
which runs through rough mountains, or on other lands where ploughing would be 
impracticable; but that the provisions herein respecting the burning of a strip on 
^ch side as above specified shall be duly conformed with whenever any vegetation is 
found along such line of road; and provided further, that this shall not apply to 
logging railroads which are not operated as common carriers. 

Section — . Any railroad corporation or railroad company failing to comply with 
the provisions of section — of this act shall be liable to pay a penalty of two 
hundred (200) dollars for each and every mile or fractional part thereof of such 
strip of land as it neglects to plow on either side of the line of its railroad in this 
state, in each and every year as aforesaid, the same to be collected in an action of 
debt in any court of competent jurisdiction, in the name of the people of the State of 
California, and when collected it shall be paid into the school fund of the county 
wherein the cause of action accrued ; and provided, that the said action shall be 
brought within three years next after it accrues. 

Section — . Every railroad corporation or railroad company operating any rail- 
road or part thereof within this state shall, subject to the approval of the State Board 
of Forestry, equip and maintain in good condition an efficient spark-arrester and a 
suitable ash-pan on every locomotive engine owned or operated by such corporation or 
company, except such engines as are operated by oil fuel or electricity ; and shall 
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require its employees operating such engines to exercise sufficient care to keep sach 
devices in good order to prevent the escape of live coals or sparks which may 
cause fires along the right of way; and any such corporation or company failing to 
comply with the provisions of section — of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof be punishable by a fine of not less than twenty (20) 
dollars nor more than one hundred (100) dollars for every offense thus committed. 

Section — . Each railroad corporation or railroad company owning or operating 
a railroad wholly or in part within this state shall be responsible in damages to 
every person and corporation whose property may be injured or destroyed by fire 
communicated directly or indirectly by any of the locomotive engines in use upon the 
railroad owned or operated by such corporation or company, and each such railroad 
corporation or Tailroad company shall have an insurable interest in the property upon 
the route of the railroad owned or operated by it and may procure insurance thereon 
in its own behalf for its protection against such damages. 




California's mild climate is conducive to the 
welfare of the "floating population," and each 
summer finds hundreds of tramps following the 
railroad tracks. Unless the rights of way be 
cleared of all Inflammable vegetation, the danger 
from the tramp's cook fire will remain great. 

Section — . On and after July first, 1915, and each succeeding year, any person, 
firm or corporation cutting wood or lumber on property adjacent to the right of way 
of any railroad within this state shall dispose of the slash caused by such cutting in 
such a manner that the inflammable material shall not remain on the ground within 
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twenty-five (25) feet of any railroad right of way. Any operator of wood or timber 
on such land, or any owner of such land where cutting is done may be fined not more 
than ten dollars ($10) for each acre of such land or fraction thereof from which the 
inflanunable material is not properly disposed of within sixty (60) days from the 
cutting of the trees or brush thereon ; provided, that any owner or operator who cuts 
wood or timber during the winter, after November first (1st), shall have until 
May first (1st) next succeeding to remove the slash in accordance with the provisions 
of this section ; and provided further, that, if such slash is destroyed by burning, 
such burning shall be done in accordance with the forest laws of the State of 
California. 

It is further recommended that the following rules be adopted, and 
that all railroad companies operating any railroad within the state 
shall: 

, 1. Maintain an office of general fire inspector who shall be a com- 
i petent man with an organized force working under his supervision. 

2. To lend all possible aid in extinguishing fires adjacent to the 
right of way. 

3. To maintain patrols through areas densely wooded, such patrol- 
1 men to be recommended by the Slate Board of Forestry and given 

authority as state firewardens. These men shall be paid by the railroad 
company whose right of way they patrol. 

4. To submit annual reports to the State Board of Forestry not 
I later than August 15th of each year, giving total mileage owned and 
i operated and the total mileage cleared, and the reasons for any 

discrepancy. 

The investigation has not taken up the study of logging railroads. 
These, undoubtedly, play an important part in the fire problem. Where 
such roads act as common carriers they should be subject to all regu- 
lations governing trunk lines. 
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FOREST FIRES, 1913 AND 1914. 



Although the citizens of California recognize the magnitude of their 
forest wealth and its bearing upon the industrial activity in every com- 
munity, there has been an evident unwillingness on the part of many 
to realize the importance of adequately protecting our forest areas from 
fire. California ranks third in her timber supply. There are within 
the state vast areas of valley and hill land directly dependent upon an 
already limited water supply. Thousands of acres of brush and timber 
land throughout the state serve as indispensable regulators of stream 
flow, and each year our watersheds suffer serious damage from the rav- 
ages of fire. This destruction will continue until measures are adopted 
to prevent it. We, as citizens of California, must face the fire problem 
squarely and admit as positive the following facts : 

1. That forest fires do occasion a very great annual loss in dollars 
and cents. 

2. That all of our industries depend directly or indirectly upon the 
forests and streams. 

3. That we can not afford to permit the annual loss to continue. 

4. That we have not given this great problem a fair degree of at- 
tention. 

5. That there are measures and means of preventing the frequent 
occurrence of forest fires. 

6. That what is lost in one year is sufficient to establish and maintain 
a protective force for several years. 

7. That we should make generous legislative provision for the adoption 
of measures and means of protection. 

8. That sooner or later we, like other countries, will be forced to 
protect our forests and that the longer we wait the greater will be the 
cost of protection. 

9. That forest protection is a function of the state. 

10. That we have a long dry season during which fires readily start. 

11. That fires will not put themselves out. 

Whatever agencies affect the value of land and other public com- 
modities are of public interest. The supply of water and timber un- 
questionably bears a vital relation to the value of land and the develop- 
ment of industry and commerce ; and, since forest fires annually decrease 
the supply of timber and water, it is reasonable to associate public 
interest directly with any adequate system of forest protection. 

The importance of our forests lies chiefly in the numerous uses to 
which they are put. They not only produce lumber, but they hold the 
soil and conserve the stfeams. They abate winds and give protection 
from excessive heat and cold. The forests make for the fiber, health 
and happiness of the citizens of the state. As a whole, the forests are 
of importance in providing food and shelter for certain of our domestic 
animals ; in protecting agricultural land in their vicinity ; in harboring 
game; in preventing erosion and fixing drifting sands; in beautifying 
the landscape in general; and in furnishing healthy employment to 
many. In hilly country the prevention of erosion is, undoubtedly, of 
great importance. The water from heavy rain checked in its descent 
by meeting first with the foliage of the trees, is better retained in forest 
soil than on bare land. Under a close cover of trees there collects a 
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Throughout our forested mountains, resorts and summer homes are in need of 

protection. 

sources are the life of industry in that their conservative management 
I'esults in money circulation, stimulates labor, and by so doing estab- 
lishes prosperity. Acting upon this realization the states are develop- 
ing effective protective policies to prevent the indiscriminate exploita- 
tion of their forests, j 

We can not extensively accomplish forest protection until the lumber- 
men become thoroughly awakened to the practical necessity pf the w€>rk. 
Unfortunately, some of the lumbermen are mistrustful of any agency 
directed toward forest regulation fearing, it would seem, that unfayor- 
able and impracticable restrictions will be subsequent. And the general 
public is influenced by this attitude on the part of the lumbermen. 
irow(5ver, disregarding attitude and unwelcome cooperation, the fact 
r(anainH that our forests are being seriously impoverished each yeiar. 
What the state must accojnplish is to so educate the suspecting lumber- 
rrieri and doubting public that wholesome regulations and restrictions 
will be voluntarily imposed. A law is unjust if it fails to apply favor- 
ably for the greater number. Since this is an economic fact it is 
obvioUM that the greater number should have the right to make the law^s. 
A\u\ if there \s law-making to be done it is evident that, in order to have 
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a good law, the people must know its substance and its full significance 
before permitting it to become law. 

The past years have proved that prevention of forest fires is far more 
effective than merely fighting them after they get beyond control. The 
P'ederal Forest Service in recognition of this fact has spent both time 
and money in establishing thousands of miles of telephone lines in 
constructing hundreds of miles of trails and roads throughout the 
national forests. The well organized system of patrols, undoubtedly, 
is responsible for the prevention of many fires. This degree of protec- 
tion is still inadequate to eliminate the fire hazard. Moreover, in Cali- 
fornia, only the territory within the national forests is affected by the 
present system; and not until the three agencies, federal, state and 
private, cooperate in an endeavor to develop a stronger protective policy 
will the benefits be generally enjoyed. 

The fire season of 1913 was exceptionally severe ; a great many large 



A fire trail along a ridge. This very effective fire-break is 30 feet wide. All 
pass, weeds, and brush have been removed and the mineral soil exposed. Such 
trails, constructed at a nominal cost, often prevent the loss of thousands of acres 
01 pasture and the destruction of miles of fences. 



fires occasioned an enormous loss. The money loss amounted to 
$511,077, an amount far in excess of the financial loss during 1914, 
namely $263,160.48. 

Pire conditions in California during the past summer have not been 
as difficult to handle as during the preceding season. This is accounted 
for by the following: (1) During 1914 there have been comparatively 
lew heavy winds; (2) Although the vegetation became dry, the at- 
mosphere has been exceptionally cool and moist during the greater part 
of the summer; (3) The Federal Forest Service has given the fire situa- 
tion added consideration by maintaining extra fire patrols and forest 
guards; (4) The State Forester, so far as his limitations would allow, 
has made every effort to reduce the fire damage by making it popular 
to prevent forest fires ; (5) There has been rigid prosecution of offenders 
against the state and federal forest laws. The figure, as given above, 
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Since complete statistics have not been obtained in the recent past 
it is not possible to state positively the actual loss occasioned by forest 
fires. However, suflScient data has been kept to prove that our forests 
have suffered an appalling annual loss. The foUowing table gives an 
incomplete record of forest fires in California since 1869 : 



Forest fires In California.* 



Year 



Number of fires caused bj — 



g ; 1 1 & 



I ! 



Damage 



Total Area ! 
fires burned Amount . 

M. B. F. 



Remarks 



1869 














^' 


1871 














1 


18T7 ., 














1 


1879 










1 




1 


1880 , 






5 


9 


55 






1881 






1 




1 




1 


1884 














2 


1885 














1 




1886 














1 




1887 








2 






6 





1888 










1 




4 




1889 










1 






1S90_ 

















18ei__- 








1 


1 ■ 




3 


18)2 










2 




5 


1893 










1 




4 1 


3894 




..... 










1 




1895 














8 




1896 














1 




1857 


1 












7 




1896 










1 




2 




1899 
















1900 















2 


1901 


















1902 1 L 




1902 




1 












1903 














1904 








1 






l»nf^ t 


_ 


1 








1 


1906_-_ 


20 


10 


5 


12 


12 






61 


190r7___ 


24 


42 




4 


6) 




129 


37 


1908-__ 


12 


165 


18 


17 


119 




124 


117 


















1909___ 


64 


79 


39 


45 


150 





250 


11 


1910__- 


11 


110 


59 


29 


63 


11 


204 66 , 


1910 
















1911 


24 


282 


92 


38 


71 


15 


195 


80 


1912___ 


109 


226 


86 


72 


117 


29 


233 


126 


1913___ 


77 


881 


158 


106 


275 


50 


294 


130 


































1 



23,000 
7,000 

37,000 
356,895 

70,000 

16,000 , 
150.000 

109,200 



$10,000 



record. 



3,000 , 



32,000 
402,000 

12,300 
115,100 



42,500 
319,000 



67,300 
1,000 
56,000 

20,000 : 



243 
1 

167 
1 
2 

120 
305 
572 
1,096 
638 
553 



6,500 
18,524 

7,896 
15,000 
13,246 
600 



21.000 



Fragmentary 

Do. 

1 Do. 

' Do. 

440,750 Tenth Oensus record, 

Fragmentary record. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
No record. 
Fragmentary record. 
National Forest only. 
Do. 

Fragmentary record. 
National Forest only. 
Fragmentary record. 
Do. 



4,000 ; 



I 



75,000 



797 
996 
1,971 
1,565 



650,000 
75,C60 
163.216 
505,416 
357,269 
367,344 
482,563 
66,506 
156,241 
559.370 
122,436 



18,000 
230,600 



4,107 8,601 

51,902 103,251 

170,482 478,259 

40,000 , 600,000 

201,946 407,560 



National Forest only. 
Do. 



Do. 



51,083 Do. 
31,906 ' 
511,077 I 

263,160 Fragmentary 



record. 



♦Forest Service Bulletin No. 117, page 26, gives fbove figures through 1911. 
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(Photo by Placer Forest and Home Protective Association.) 
Our chaparral covered foothills are being converted into prosperous ranches ; but — 




The adjacent, unprotected areas are a constant menace to the live stock, forage, 
buildings and fences ; and the lives of those engaged in this commendable pursuit. 



10—14187 
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Showing number of fires by causes, beginning with 1906. 

(Dutside National Forests.) 



Tear 



1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 



m 

3 

3 



C5 

I 
i 



14 


10 


9 


13 


13 


2 


45 1 


37 


20 


9 , 


14 


25 


24 




79 


82 


13 


24 


12 


17 


13 


1 


76 1 


34 




79 


39 




143 




250 1 


127 


17 


119 


70 


54 


122 


17 


263 ; 


76 


27 


317 


126 


66 


109 


17 


272 1 


130 


109 


226 


86 


72 


117 , 


29 


233 


126 


77 


881 


158 


106 


275 


50 


294 i 


130 



143 
253 
190 
638 
738 
1,064 
998 
1,971 
1,565 



Fire data for 1914. Incomplete. 

(Outside National Forests.) 







Area burned over 


Money damage 


County 


No. 
of 
fires 


Timber. Brush. ' Grass, 
acres acres acres 


Total 
acreace 


Timber 
and 
ranee 


Improre- 
ments 


Total 



Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Kl Dorado 

Kern 

Kings 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Marin 

Monterey ■. 

Placer 1 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Santa Cruz 

Santa Clara 

San Diego 

San Joaquin 

San Mateo 

San Bernardino 

Sliasta 

Siskiyou 

Sonoma > .-. 

Tebama 

Tulare 

Totals 



60 



4 — 
1 

2 

4 

2 i 575 

3 

2 

320 



30 



46 



12 
2 
5 
9 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
7 
6 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 
6 
1 
2 
3 
7 



75 

60 

2,000 2,000 

3,392 4,548 7,940 
7,405 
4,840 
630 
4,600 
100 



7,440 



15,420 
4,840 



470 i 



512 
1,000 



2,065 i 
100 1 
200 i 



100 



9,700 
60 
200 
800 
900 



6,390 
300 
2,603 
10,800 
260 
200 
800 
1,000 



802 

15 
50 
510 



6,701 
2 
220 
250 
15 
400 
30 
200 
1 

120 



2,605 
26 
16 
165 
1,700 
102 



230 
2,095 



2,605 

7,529 
18 
400 

2,000 
627 
400 
120 
200 
11 
350 

2,095 



$1,250 00 
1,672 50 


$260 00 ' $250 00 

1,600 00 1,500 00 
1,000 00 2,250 00 
557 50 2,230 00 
70,500 00 70,500 00 


3 275 CO 


2.832 50 6,107 60 


600 00 
1 230 CO 


1,425 00 2,025 CO 
700 00 1,S30 0D 


' 50 00 «) 00 

! 8,000 00 3,000 00 

350 00 ! 300 00 650 00 


350 00 
150 00 

50 00 
75 00 
10,000 00 


100 00 450 00 
719 25 ; 869 25 
20 00 , 20 00 

50 00 

75 00 

200 00 , 10,200 00 







; 45 00 , 

300 00 I 



45 00 
300 00 



97 3,935 23,936 40,S02 68,673 22,302 60 j $80,199 25 $102,501 75 



Conditions encountered in California by the United States Forest 
Service are expressed by the District Forester in part as follows : 

Of August, 1914, it may be said that conditions were such that every fire, wherever 
located, was a potential catastrophe. Under such conditions the organization was 
called upon to combat 84 per cent more than the normal number of fires. (Average 
I)er season, 1908 to 1912 inclusive, 798. In 1914, 1,468 fires.) 

"^Tnder these circumstances, a great many fires, outside but near the forests, that, 
normal year would be left to chance or to the unorganised efforts of local 
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residents, had to be attacked as promptly and as decisively as possible by the Forest 
Service organization. To have done otherwise would have meant a repetition of 
the disaster of 1910. 

There are two ways by which a concrete idea of the intensity of a given fire 
season may be gained ; one is by comparing all figures with the normal or average 
figures for all previous seasons for which reliable records are at hand, another is to 
compare them with the worst previous season. District 5*s worst previous season 
was 1910, and the worst outbreak in 1910 was on the Tahoe National Forest when a 




The destruction caused by grass or range fires is not confined to the destruc- 
tion of forage alone ; this shows how fences are demolished. Two lives were lost 
by such a fire during the summer of 1913. 



total of 84 fires were fought, the United States troops assisting at those around 
Forest Hill. This season the Forest Service organization on the Tahoe, without 
help, handled 223 fires. A study of the climatological records on the Trinity National 
Forest shows a great similarity between the seasons of 1910 and 1914. In 1910 the 
Trinity's 51 fires burned over 23,191 acres ; in 1914, 53 fires burned 459 acres. 

A large number of fires starting is, in itself, serious ; but what is even more serious 
is where and how they start. During August a vicious incendiary outbreak occurred 
on two ranger districts of the California National Forest. This element, which set 
upwards of 30 fires, invariably selected the hottest part of the day and the most 
inflammable type of country. On Goat Mountain, a brushy hill in the Sierra 
National Forest, the Shuteye Lookout Station spotted a string of six fires set within 
fifteen minutes on a hot August afternoon. In all, 212 incendiary fires occurred in 
the district. 

Summer travel in the mountains has vastly increased in the last two years, 
because of road improvement and the greatly extended use of the automobile for 
camping trips. The supervisor of the Stanislaus Forest reports that, owing to 
increased travel, the fire risk in certain parts of his forest was fully ten times 
greater than any previous year. Indirectly, Mr. Henry Ford of Detroit, Michigan, is 
responsible for a portion of the increased number of forest fires in California. 

Threatened Damage. The efficiency of a city fire department and the cheerfulness 
with which the taxpayers give up money to support it is not measured by the fire 
damage done in any year — it is the damage averted, in comparison with the number 
of fires handled. 

Careful studies have been made of the results of fires that have been allowed to 
bum unattended. It is known with reasonable accuracy, for instance, that the 
McCloud River fire of 1872 burned 140,000 acres and caused a loss of $1,200,000 



worth of timber, and that the 
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caused a timber loss of $145,200. A careful estimate has been made by each super- 
visor of the money loss to timber and property which was averted on his forest by 
organized effort and expenditures by the Forest Service. In this estimate, lightning 
fires in the higher elevations were excluded and only such fires were considered as 
occurred in valuable and inflammable timber under such wind conditions as directly 
threatened timber and property in their path. The threatened damage to forest 
resources totals $3,013,000, and to property, government and private, $1,820,000 — a 
grand total of $4,833,000. 




These trees have been killed by fire. A young forest whose future value might 

have been great. 

The Sisson fire started at noon on July 26 under such circumstances of heat, wind, 
and inflammability of cover that it was a potential catastrophe fifteen minutes later. 
Its point of origin was in the middle of a six-mile open strip between two areas 
of National Forest both of which carry immense values in Government timber. The 
safety of this timber demanded that this fire be attacked at once and fought out. It 
proved to be the most stubborn and expensive fight of the season, costing about 
$35,000. For over five days upwards of 500 men under the leadership of about 50 
forest officers fought this fire to a finish with no let-up in the wind and no vantage 
point in the heavy brush from which to work. Incidental to saving the timber, the 
fight saved three quarters of the town of Sisson and three box factories on its 
outskirts — property valued at $100,000. 

The largest and most expensive fight on the Tahoe Forest was the Crystal Peak 
fire, which cost $2,330 to control. A heavy wind was blowing at the time, and, 
unfought it would have swept Badenock Canyon and ruined a block of 60 million 
feet of timber worth $120,000. 

Several fires were fought and held in the vicinity of Forest Hill on the Tahoe 
Forest. This is where the big fires were in 1910, to fight which a detachment of 
United States troops were sent from the Presidio of San Francisco. In the past, 
unchecked fires have swept this ridge traveling 20 miles under seasonal conditions 
exactly similar to 1914. There are 200 million feet of sugar and yellow pine timber 
on this ridge — $110,000 worth — besides mine buildings and other property worth 
$100,000 more. 

Organization. A total force of 970 men on the Forest pay rolls was available for 
protection duty on August 31, 1914. 

Although the protection force is kept at its maximum only a few months, its total 
cost to maintain and equip during the calendar year is about $194,000. This force 
put out 721 fires in 1914 without any loss in acreage and without hiring an extra 
fire fighter. ^ t 
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PROSECUTIONS. 



During the year 1914, 53 arrests were made for violations of the 
forest laws both state and federal. This shows an increase over 1913 
of 12 cases. During that year 41 arrests, in all, were made, bringing 
up the total for the biennial period to 94 arrests. 

The following table shows in which counties the violations were com- 
mitted, during 1914, and the disposition of each case : 
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PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 

Undoubtedly cooperative patrol is a splendid thing ; a systematic and 
complete plan of cooperation between private, state and federal agencies 
is one of the fimdamental aims of true forest protection. However, 
cooperative patrol should not constitute the base of state protective 
work — it should be developed to the point where state protection will 
be augmented and assisted by its effectiveness. Initiation rests with 
the state. Since the state must make the first move, it is obvious that 
she must develop a strong and effective protective plan of her own 
before inviting the assistance of and stimulating the organization of 
private associations. 




Our watershed protective forests, when destroyed by fire, occasion an untold 
loss to almost every industry. 



In California the situation demands state activity first, since the 
few associations jiow organized within the state are not unanimous in 
their appreciation of the vital necessity of effective work. The general 
purpose of these associations is commendable but they feel the need of 
unity through state supervision. 

There are six protective associations in California. Each has its plan 
of organization and executive officers. Assessments are made at the 
will of the members and designed to meet costs incurred in the accom- 
plishment of protective work deemed necessary by themselves. A super- 
visor, chief firewarden or professional forester is employed by some 
associations; but good work is also done by associations where assess- 
ments are very small, and where, with suggestions from the State For- 
ester, the members get together and do protective work, such as brush 
burning, proper clearing, and the construction of fire trails. 
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The following reports from the few associations are conclusive: 

Report from the California Forest Protective Association. 

In reply to our request for a report of the protective work accom- 
plished by the California Forest Protective Association, we receive the 
following : 

San Francisco, Cal., November 4, 1914. 

State Forester, 

Sacramento, California, 
Deab Sib: On my return to the oflfice a few days ago I found your letter of recent 
date asking for infofiifation and will say that we have just forwarded blanks for 
forest fire reports and other information, which we will be glad to furnish your office 
as soon as we have it in shape. 
Yours very truly, 

Geo. H. Rhodes, Secretary. 

The secretary of the above association caused the following figures 
to be published in 1913: **Less than three ten thousandths of one per 
cent (.0003%) of the 4,603,713 acres of merchantable forests of Cali- 
fornia suffered by fire during the dry season of 1913. 

These figures are very misleading and incorrect. Taking the total 
area of merchantable forest in California as 12,786,306 acres, the report 
of the Federal Forest Service alone shows that 13,861 acres of timber 
land were burned over; this is slightly more than one tenth of one per 
cent (.108%) of the total. Adding to the Forest Service figures those 
of fires outside the national forests and reported by firewardens to the 
State Forester, the total area of timber land burned over in California 
during 1913 is 61,812 acres or approximately one half of one per cent 
(.48%) of the total area of merchantable forests. 

Report of the Placer Forest and Home Protective Association, 

Applegate, California, November 4, 1914. 

State Forester, 

Sacramento, California. 

Deab Sib: Complying with your recent request, we are sending you herein an 
outline of the work accomplished during the first year's existence of the Placer Forest 
and Home Protective Association. 

You are, of course, familiar with the details of organization, since it was largely 
due to the efi^ort8 of your department that we came into being in the first place, and 
your continued assistance at intervals, when most needed, has shaped and approved 
our actions. Hence we are most happy to place on file this tracing of our earnest 
endeavor to be a credit to the State Board of Forestry, under whose auspices we have 
gained our present footing. 

The objects of our association appealed strongly to the residents in our district 
(which extends from Clipper Gap to New England Mills and from Bear River to 
the North Fork of the American River) and, in a few week's time, the major portion 
of our best citizenship had enlisted and were showing an active interest and a 
commendable enthusiasm in carrying on a campaign of manifest betterment. 

The first work undertaken was the cutting of fire trails and the clearing and 
burning of dead brush which had previously constituted a menace to the property of 
our various members. 

Since most of the fires which had swept this section in former years had approached 
from the south and west, it was the universal opinion that a fire lane not less than 
30 feet, and in many cases 60 feet wide, should be cut from the North Fork of the 
American River to Bear River, a distance of approximately five miles. This was 
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undertaken and successfully accomplished, thus creating an effective barrier to the 
progress of future fires coming from the threatened direction. 

Later, our members put in all their spare time individually in cleaning up and 
burning brush which had been accumulating for years and had been allowed to lie 
untouched, without thought as to its being a fire menace. Hundreds of acres were 
made safe in the one season from December to May, so that, when summer finally 
came, each member had a sense of security hitherto unknown. As an evidence of 
the effectiveness of the work, not one serious fire occurred in the territory of the 
association during the dry season which followed, although fires were frequent in 
adjoining territory. 

As the year advanced, various other things of interest to our communtiy were 
taken up and carried to a successful conclusion, such, for instance, as the betterment 
of school conditions, the rebuilding of highway culverts and bridges and the 
improvement of roads. A great deal of community advertising has been accomplished 
through the medium of the association, a spirit of cooperation has sprung up which 
is gradually welding our people into a unit, and its influence will be felt throughout 
the entire county. 

The members are at present planning next year's work and we believe that the 
results thereof will be even more satisfactory than those which have crowned this 
year's efforts. A few things, for example, which have been touched upon in this 
connection, are : The elimination of the ground squirrel pest and the cutting of all 
brush and weeds on both sides of the county roads to the property line, thus giving 
the community a neat and attractive thoroughfare with increased immunity from 
fires which are too often caused by the careless throwing of cigarettes and matches 
along the roadway during the dry season. 

A committee on legislation has been appointed to look into all matters of interest 
to the taxpayer, to keep posted on all new laws that concern the general public and 
to report the same at intervals to our membership. 

A vast amount of work can be accomplished by persistent and collective effort under 
the banner of our association. There is never a meeting held that someone does not 
offer a new and valuable suggestion. We believe in taking up one thing at a time 
and making the suggestion an accomplished fact. Therefore, when a suggestion is 
offered, it is noted by the secretary and brought up at a later date when the work 
in hand is complete. 

The association feels more than grateful to your oflfice for the splendid cooperation 
and encouragement which you have given us and we will, with pleasure, freely answer 
any questions brought up by other communities that wish to get together for purposes 
of mutual improvement, for we realize that only by organized effort can successful 
results be achieved. 

Thanking you for past favors and hoping for a continuance of your good will and 
your abundant power to help us forward, we are 



State Forester, 

Sacramento, California. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of November 2d regarding a report of the 
work this association has carried out this year. Our assessment for 1914 was 1 cent 
per acre. We had two patrolmen on during the danger months and did not have any 
fires in the redwood timber. The only fire that this association had to take care of 
was one that was set on the eastern boundary of the timber controlled by this asso- 
ciation, on a stock ranch. This fire burned over about nine acres of grass and did 
not reach the timber at all. Outside of this one fire we have had a very successful 
year, and we attribute most of our success in keeping fire out to the good work of 
our patrolmen. We did not build any new trails this year. 

I have not had time to make out my yearly report and have just given you a 
summary of the work we had this year and trust same will meet with your approval. 



Sincerely yours, 



W. D. Read, Secretary. 



From the Redwood Fire and Protective Association. 

Fort Bragg, California, November 4, 1914. 



Yours very truly. 
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Santa Cruz County Cooperative Forest and Home Protective Association. 

Capitola, California, October 21, 1914. 

California State Board of Forestry, 
SacratnentOt California, 
Gentlemen : Since the Santa Cruz County Cooperative Forest and Home 
Protective Association came into being in April of 1914, it has made but little 
advance along the practical lines of fire protection. It is still in the formative stage 
and much of its work since its inception has been toward perfecting its organization. 
This, in itself, has been slow and discouraging work, and it is rather disheartening 
to have to report a lack of public response toward the furtherance of measures 
designed to reduce the annual fire loss of this county. 

Much of the prosperity of the people here is dependent upon the scenic beauty of 
our forests, and certainly is largely dependent upon the maintenance of our watershed 
cover; and it would seem that the expensive lessons taught by our over-proportionate 
fire loss in past years, should result in the universal support of any movement 
designed to minimize this loss. Especially might it be reasonably expected that we 
should receive support from the larger timber owners and from the corporations 
controlling large areas of forest lands ; but these, without exception, appear to favor 
I a continuance of the independent and purely local protective methods upon which 
; they have, with unfortunate result, relied in the past, and have evinced no desire what- 
ever to cooperate with us in our efforts to inaugurate general and county-wide fire 
preventive measures. 

We have accomplished quite a bit of educational work, and while there is no means 
of estimating the value of this, such educational work may have some bearing upon 
the fact that there have been but four forest fires in this county this year. The 
damage from these was inconsequential aside from the loss of watershed cover, and 
no standing timber was destroyed. 

We have posted a thousand fire warning signs throughout the county, and have 
secured the cooperation of the County Board of Supervisors in establishing sixteen 

! fire stations at as many points of special fire hazard. These stations contain complete 
equipment (each) for fifteen fire fighters, and are prominently posted with large 
signs calling attention to their purpose. 

We have blocked out a system of fire trails which we hope to have completed before 
the summer months of next year, and shall, as a matter of course, and as we have the 

I means, perfect our fire preventive system along all the lines which the experience of 

I other and like associations has proved practical and effective. 

[ Very truly yours, 

I Harry Harper, Secretary. 

i 

Report of Stockmen's Protective Association. 

I LiVERMORE, California, November 13, 1914. 

State Forester^ 

SacramentOy California. 

Bear Sir : During the summer season of 1914 the ravages of range fires were 
largely prevented by the cooperation of your office, working with the Stockmen's 
Protective Association and with property owners in general in this section. The 
number of acres burned over were meager considering the damage done by range fires 
in this thickly settled district in past years ; considering both the dense population 
residing in the district, and the heavy growth of foliage during last spring, and which 
remained practically on pasture. 

The protection afforded by your office and the authorities both in Alameda and 
San Joaquin counties encouraged the leading insurance companies to write insurance 
on pasture land in our district. The cooperation of the press and local business men 
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brought about good results, and prevented mischievous persons from counteracting the 
efforts of the volunteer state firewardens and the Stockmen's Protective Association 
in their efforts to protect property. 

In the early summer months railroad locomotives were operated without hoods and , 
spark-arresters. A request by the Stockmen's Protective Association was respected, 
and the railroad people immediately supplied the necessary appliances to prevent the 
spread of fire from locomotives in this district. 

The five mounted potrolmen in Alameda County and two in San Joaquin County, 
all of whom were deputies of your office, performed splendid service. These men 
were selected on account of their previous experience and their uniform courtesy to 
land owners, stockmen and legitimate hunters. 

The Stockmen's Protective Association this year enforced rigidly the rule which 
prevailed for some years past, totally prohibiting hunting on the ranges of members 
during the dry season. 

While the prevention of contagious diseases might not be of interest to your office, 
still I would wish to state that during the summer season anthrax and black leg 
were carried from the bottom lands of the San Joaquin River to the hill and valley 
lands of this section. As a result of the organization of the stockmen hereabouts 
immediate assistance was received from the State Veterinarian and from the Univer* 
sity of California. Meetings had been held at which instruction regarding prevention 
and elimination of these diseases was given. 

In closing, I would strongly recommend that farmer lines of telephone be extended 
into the hill section in all parts of the state as much as possible. Such lines are not 
costly to install, and on account of the immediate assistance which can be brought to 
meet an incipient fire much property can be saved, especially considering the con- 
certed effort in extinguishing fires which can be brought under control in a very 
short time. 

In the paper which I sent to your office last year, the work of the Stockmen's 
Protective Association of Alameda and San Joaquin counties was described at length. 
It is not necessary for me to repeat the data which I gave at that time. In closing, 
I will say that the farmers and stock owners of this district highly appreciate the 
efforts of your office in assisting them in the past, especially considering the limited 
assistance your office could afford to give with the very small appropriation from the 
State of California. The board of supervisors has appropriated money to pay the 
patrolmen, whereas these patrolmen did not receive any payment from the State of 
California. 

I believe this is a matter of state wide importance and the burden of the support 
of patrolmen should not be thrown on the county authorities entirely. I urge the 
organization of farmers, stockmen and timbermen to make a concerted effort to group 
themselves in local associations with some central organization. This must come if 
California, with its increasing population, would properly and at little expense 
conserve to its farmers, timbermen and range owners the vast domain which is 
now endangered by the ravages of fire. 

John J. Callaohan, Secretary. 

Mr. Callaghan, in a supplementary letter, makes the following report 
of fires having occurred this year in Alameda County : 

August 1st, on Lillienthal ranch, 75 acres; fire burned two hours; 20 men 
employed ; brush land ; Warden Thomas Holley ; cause, boys hunting. 

August 4th, Dixon ranch, near Pleasanton ; 75 acres ; burned one hour ; Warden 
J. J. Moy ; 10 men employed. These men were railroad employees impressed by the 
warden. 

During the summer season six fires occurred along Southern Pacific right of way 
in hill section, between Altamont and Midway; were immediately extinguished by 
railroad employees and farmers in the vicinity. 

June 17 th, five miles northeast of Livermore ; 150 acres; burned, partly grain 
land ; 200 men employed ; two hours ; in charge of Warden J. McCMinchey ; cause, 
kilmol explosion of U. S. rodent exterminators. 
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June 18th, ten acres burned on Southern Pacific right of way, near Livermore ; 
Waiden John McGlinchey with 20 men in charge ; cause, locomotive without hood 
emitting sparks on grade. 

June 22d, an Southern Pacific right of way, one mile east of Altamont; five 
acres of pasture land destroyed and 20 tons of hay in stack; Warden John 
McGlinchey. 

June 24th, on county road, three miles east of Livermore ; two acres burned ; 
cause, neglected camping fire. 

July 8th, in La Costa Creek, Sunol, one section of land destroyed ; cause, unknown ; 
extinguished by stockmen. 

July 8th, 750 acres of pasture land destroyed on sections 15 and 26, 4 S., R. 4 E., 
partly insured ; heavy brush and timber land ; fire burned at intervals for three days ; 
Wardens Condon, May, Scott, Roderick, and Burns. 

July 29th, three miles southwest of Pleasanton, 1,400 acres of pasture land burned ; 
bamed at intervals for two days ; Patrolman J. J. Moy with 50 men in charge ; cause, 
supposedly incendiary, by a demented man. 

Tamalpais Fire Association. 

(Report of the Forester.) 

September 1, 1914. 

The Executive Commiiteef 

Tamalpais Fire Association, 
Gentlemen : The work of fire prevention under my direction for the past year 
may be briefly sunmiarlzed as follows : 

ABEA PBOTECTED. 

The district at present protected against forest, brush and grass fires extends from 
Mill Valley to Lagunitas and from Bolinas Ridge to the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad. Its area, roughly, is 40,000 acres (including lands within incoriK) rated 
towns). 

PATROLMEN. 

During the summer a head patrolman (H. E. Wyman) and one assistant (Prank 
C. Leath) have been employed, the former stationed on East Peak and the latter at 
Rattlesnake Camp. In addition to these regular patrolmen the following privately 
employed firewardens ftct in cooperation with the association : Marin Water and 
Power Company, 3 men ; Lagunitas Gun Club, 3 men ; Lagunitas Developemnt Com- 
pany, 3 men. 

FIBE FIGHTING ORGANIZATIONS. 

Voluntary fire fighting organizations have been organized and equipped at Mill 
Valley, Corte Madera, Larkspur, Kentfield, Ross, Fairfax and Woodacre. Each of 
these crews is in charge of a recognized leader, who has one or two assistants ; and 
each organization has a business and commissary agent, also with assistants. The 
total organized force of volunteer fire fighters includes 477 men, and provisions have 
been made for additions to this force in emergencies. 

FIRE FIGHTING TOOLS. 

At each of the above towns and at convenient points on the ridges supplies of 
brush hooks, shovels, axes, lanterns, and water bags have been placed in locked 
boxes. Keys to these boxes are widely distributed among reliable persons. These 
supplies furnish equipment for a total of 400 men and a reserve supply is held at 
Mill Valley. Several of the larger land owners have private supplies of fire fighting 
tools. 
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FIRE TRAILS. 

Approximately 13 miles of fire trails were constructed last winter. Th«5 
width from 12 to 30 feet, depending upon the character of the brush anl 
hazard. The plan of operations calls for the construction of additional tnd 
the next two years, when the system of fire trails will be completed. Th| 
must be cleaned once every two years. 

FIRES. ^ 

Up to the present date only one fire has occurred which was fought by the ( 
forces of the association. That was a grass fire at Corte Madera which bu 
about 200 acres, slightly damaged one house and a small amount of fencing 
promptly tackled and put out by the association's crews from CJorte Ma 
Larkspur. 

Five grass and brush fires have occurred within the incorporated limifl 
Anselmo, which were quickly extinguished by the fire department of that to 
organization of the association's fire fighting force in San Anselmo has beeiii 
pending favorable action by the town trustees in the way of financial supil 
season of fire danger has, of course, a month or more to run. 

PUBLICITY. 

The association has secured the publication of numerous articles and ne^ 
descriptive of its work in the papers of San Francisco and Marin County, 
notices, calling attention to the necessity for care about fire, have 
generally posted throughout the hills, especially along roads and trails and 
sites. These warnings have apparently accomplished much. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 

The annual income of the association to date is as follows : New contr 
are still coming in from time to time from property owners and the towns, 
members are joining the organization : 

Pvoperty owners (10 cents per acre per year) $2,340 

Towns 1,070 

Active members , 1,200 

Lump sums contributed 668 



$5,278 

In this connection it should be mentioned that, with one or two sma 
unimportant exceptions every property owner within the district now under p| 
tion is a contributor to the association. 

FUTURE PLANS. 

As a first step toward putting the work of fire prevention on a permanent 
the aissociation will request the supervisors of Marin County to make an approj 
tion for the work, raising the P'^cessary funds by means of a tax levy. If the 
of supervisors should act favorably, the association will extend its systematic 
tection to the whole of Marin County. The county would pay for the expens 
pacrol only. 

Regardless of what action the county may tal^e, it is vital to the success of the wd 
to keep the present organization intact and its present income unimpaired 
the next two years. At the end of that period the fire trail and telephone systen 
will have been completed, an ample supply of fire fighting tools purchased and placed 
fire fighting crews organized, trained, and equipped throughout the county, and patrol 
and administration firmly established. The expense of the work will then drop 
to less than one half the present cost and the basis of financial support will be 
entirely reorganized. 

Very truly yours, 

F. E. Olmsted, Forester. 
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FOREST ACTIVITY BY COUNTIES. 



A very few counties in California are actively engaged in carrying 
out any fundamental principles of forestry. Before the state passed a 
law authorizing the formation of county boards of forestry the demand 
and necessity for such a law were expressed in exceedingly enthusiastic 
terms. The ''county forestry" bill was passed during the 1913 session 
of the l^islature and was signed by the Oovemor on April 23, 1913. 
This law makes it possible for the counties, if they so desire, to under- 
take systematic planting along the county highways. The opportimities 
for suggestions contained in Bulletin No. 4, Street and Highway Plant- 
ing," are offered by the State Board of Forestry that the new law may 
the more readily serve the purpose for which it was intended. 



An act to amend an act entitled ''An act to provide for the protection and preservation 
of shade and ornamental trees growing and to be grown upon the roads, highways, 
grounds and property withhi the State of California; and for the planting, care, 
protection and preservation of shade and ornamental trees, hedges, lawns, shrubs 
and flowers growing and to be grown in and upon such roads, highways, grounds 
and property; and to create county boards of forestry for such purposes; and to 
prescribe the duties and powers of such boards; and to authorize such boards to 
appoint county foresters; and to prescribe the duties and fix the compensation of 
county foresters; and to empower such boards to enforce all laws and adopt and 
enforce any and all lawful and reasonable rules for the protection, planting, regu- 
lation, preservation, care and control of such shade and ornamental trees, hedges, 
lawns, shrubs and flowers," approved April 28, 1909. 



The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The board of supervisors in each and every county or city and 
county of the State of California may, in its discretion, appoint a county board 
of forestry, consisting of five persons, one from each supervisorial district, who shall 
serve without compensation, and who shall have exclusive charge and control of all 
shade and ornamental trees, hedges, lawns, shrubs and flowers growing or to be 
grown upon the public roads, highways, grounds and property within its respec- 
tive county. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the board of supervisors of any county or city and county 
in this state shall, by resolution or ordinance, elect to avail itself of the provisions 
of this act, such board shall, within two months thereafter, appoint five suitable 
and competent persons, one from each supervisorial district of such county or city 
and county, as a county board of forestry in and for such county, who shall serve as 
such without compensation ; and may also fix the compensation of a county forester, 
to be appointed as hereinafter provided at a sum not to exceed one hundred and fifty 
dollars per month. 

Sec. 3. The term of oflSce of such county board of forestry shall be four years; 
provided^ however^ that the persons first appointed shall so classify themselves by lot 
that two of their number shall retire from office at the end of two years, two at the 
end of three years, and one at the end of four years. If any vacancy occurs in the 
office, such vacancy shall be filled, for the unexpired term, by the board of super- 
visors. 

Sec. 4. Within ten days after notice of their appointment, the members of said 
county board of forestry shall organize by the election of one of their members as 
chairman and adopt suitable rules for their government. 

Sec. 5. When organized, said county board of forestry may employ a suitable 
and competent person as county forester to serve as such during the pleasure of 
the board and to prescribe the duties of such employee. 

Sic. 6. Such forester, when appointed, shall execute a bond to said board, in 
the sum of one thousand dollars, for the faithful performance of his duties. He 
shall be the secretary of said board and shall perform such other duties as said board 
shall prescribe. Said forester shall have power and it shall be his duty to enforce 
the provisions of this act and all lawful orders of said board. ^ t 



CHAPTER 51. 



(Approved April 23, 1913.) 
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Sec. 7. Every county board of forestry appointed under the provisions of this act 
shall, within its respective county, have power over and jurisdiction to decide upon 
the variety, kind and character of trees, hedges, shrubs, lawns and flowers that shall 
be planted upon said roads, highways, grounds and property; and to determine all 
questions respecting the pruning, cutting and removal of any trees or hedges now 
growing and to grow thereon and the necessity therefor and the extent of and the 
manner in which said work shall be done ; and, under the authority of the board of 
supervisors of its respective county, to plant and properly care for such trees, hedges, 
shrubs, lawns and flowers ; and to enforce, carry out and effectuate the provisions of 
this act; provided^ however, that said board, in the exercise of its powers and the 
performance of its duties hereunder, shall not interfere with the jurisdiction of the 
board of supervisors over the roads, highways, grounds and property in the improve- 
ment, care and general control thereof. 

Sec. S. It shall be unlawful for any person or corporation (except said board of 
forestry or its employees) in any county or city and county where a county board of 
forestry has been created and appointed under the provisions of this act, to trim, 
prune, cut, deface, destroy or remove any shade or ornamental tree or hedge 
growing or to grow upon any such road, highway, ground or property or to paint 
place, attach to or put upon any such trees, hedges, shrubs, lawns or flowers, any 
sign, notice, advertisement or advertising device without the consent in writing 
of said board first obtained, or to plant any tree or hedge, on any such road, highway, 
ground or property without such written consent; provided, however, that nothing 
in this act shall give such county board of forestry any jurisdiction over any fruit 
or nut trees now growing along said roads, highways, grounds or property, except 
that such trees may not be removed without the consent of the said board of forestry. 

Sec. 9. Every person who shall violate any of the provisions of section 8 of this 
act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 10. All moneys received as penalties for the violation of the provisions of 
this act, shall be paid into the county treasury to the credit of the county board of 
forestry fund; which fund is hereby created, and the money thereof hereby ap^o- 
priated for the expenses of said board in the carrying out of the provisions of this 
act and the policy and purposes herein provided. 

Sec. 11. County boards of supervisors, whenever the provisions of this act are 
availed of, shall appropriate money for the use of said county board of forestry 
sufficient to pay the compensation of said county forester and for the necessary 
expenses of said county board of forestry. 

Sec. 12. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

The law thus aiming to encourage county activity has gained but 
little popularity. This can be accounted for in no other way than that 
the counties have still to recognize their duty and opportunity in 
assisting the state in forestry. There is, furthermore, an act authoriz- 
ing county forest protection and the fact seems strange that opportunity 
has not been made of its provisions. Great assistance might be afforded 
the state by the counties under the measure referred to. The substance 
of the law is as follows : 

Section 4041 (Pol. Code) as amended by Chap. 329, Laws 1913. The boards of 
supervisors, in their respective counties shall have jurisdiction and power, under 
such limitations and restrictions as are prescribed by law. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

40. * * * To appropriate a sum not exceeding two cents per one hundred 
dollars of the assessed valuation of their county in any one year, in addition to any 
sum which may be chargeable to the county for the repayment of money expended by 
the state for protection against fire in such county, for the purpose of protecting 
forest, brush and grass lands therein, against fire or other injury, and of aiding 
the state and federal authorities in forestry work. 

The following table outlines in detail all that can be secured relative 
to data bearing on county forestry in California. Full recognition is 
hereby made of the splendid endeavors and achievements of a few 
counties. They are setting a pace that we re^^p^§|i(4id*8JHJAcl>e fol- 
owed by every other county in the state : ^ 
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An opportunity for hig-hway planting". Characteristic of many of our valley 

roads, and — 




what can be accomplished at small cost to state or county. 
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There can be no logical objection to highway planting in California. We 
have hundreds of miles of county and state roads, respectively, along which 
there is opportunity for the planting of shade trees. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

Lectures. 

At present the educational phase of forestry work deserves special 
consideration. The success and eflBciency of a state forest policy de- 
mands the prerequisite of public enlightenment concerning the true 
and fundamental purpose of the work to be accomplished. And with 
this in view, we have taken every opportunity to conduct meetings 
called for the purpose of discussing forestry and allied subjects. Nu- 
merous lectures have been given by representatives of the State Board 
of Forestry before clubs and associations throughout the state. Several 
lectures were given at the University of California at the request of the 
students interested in forestry. Articles were prepared from time to 
time, as desired, for various publications. Wherever lectures are given, 
lantern slides are used, if possible, and the office collection of appropri- 
ate slides is constantly being increased. It has been possible to co- 
operate with the State Librarian by providing suitable photographs of 
which he has been eager to have slides made. The slides thus made are 
available in forestry work. The plan is to send a set of slides to clubs, 
associations and schools for use in educational work. A prepared 
article appropriate to the subjects of the slides will accompany each 
set. These articles will be prepared by the State Forester's office. 

Fire Prevention Day. 

Ctovemor Johnson proclaimed April 18th last, Fire Prevention Day, 
and in accord with the purpose of the proclamation, the State Forester 
issued a *'Fire Prevention Day Lesson.'' The twelve-page leaflet was 
designed to carry a lesson to all the school children of California, espe- 
cially those above the seventh grade. Over 135,000 copies were distrib- 
uted, and repeated requests are still made for copies of the lesson. 

Fire Warning Notices. 

Owing to the increasing number of foreigners in California and the 
general unfamiliarity with the English language on the part of many 
of the laboring class, it has been deemed necessary to have fire warning 
notices printed in the different languages. Such has been done and 
conspicuous ''Fire Warning!" notices are now beiner posted, printed 
in English, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Portuguese, Japanese, Hindu, 
and Greek. 

Burning Permits. 

The instructions *'To Firewardens'' have, for some time, been uncer- 
tain with regard to the issuance of fire burning permits and the pro- 
cedure against persons starting fires on their own land without first 
securing permits. The following decision is made and firewardens are 
thus instructed: If burning permits are applied for, firewardens may 
issue or refuse them as heretofore ; but, no person should be prosecuted 
-for starting a fire on his own land without a permit unless it can be 
proven that he has not taken every proper and reasonable precaution 
both before the lighting of said fire and at all times thereafter to 
prevent the escape thereof. The fire does not have to escape to the land 
of another in order to prove that such proper and reasonable precautions 
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The forest engineer must be able to find old blazes. This "witness tree'* 
to a section corner was blazed and marked many years ago; the scar entirely 
healed over; and the directing figures uncovered by expert woodcraft. The 
forester learns to detect such a scar when there is almost no apparent evi- 
dence of it. 
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have not been taken. K permit is obtained and the terms of it complied 
with, no criminal action should, in any case, be begun against the 
permittee. Those who wish to bum with reasonable care may show 
their good faith by getting a permit, which will be considered as reliev- 
ing them from all criminal responsibility. 

Fire Report for 1913. 

The 1913 Fire Report issued by this office takes up in detail many of 
the phases of state activity in California. It contains accurate figures 
of the number of forest fires during 1913 ; the expenditures made by 
other states for forest protection; and the damage occasioned in this 
state by such fires. Some of the most serious fires of the season are 
written up in narrative thus bringing human interest to the front. The 
subject of forest legislation was given special emphasis since it is 
through proper legislation that a strong state forest policy must develop. 
The report contains many appropriate and interesting pictures. 
Throughout the 94 pages runs a note of warning and a lesson designed 
to educate the people to see the absolute necessity of adequate state 
protection of their forests. 

Forest Protection Problem. 

In order to convey clearly and concisely the present situation of forest 
protection in California, a leaflet has been prepared under the title 
of '*The Forest Protection Problem in California." The subject is 
analyzed simply but forcibly and the essential features of forest pro- 
tection and its opposition tersely stated. 

Street and Highway Planting. 

A very helpful and attractive bulletin Street and Highway Plant- 
ing'' was recently issued for distribution by the State Forester. A 
great many valuable suggestions to park and street tree planters are con- 
tained and a number of original illustrations and photographs ably 
assist the text in making clear various points in the treatment and 
methods of planting ornamental trees. The following few letters of 
recognition, selected from a number of others, speak for the merits of 
the bulletin: 

Berkeley, California, November 14, 1913. 

State Forester, 

Sacramento, California. 

My Dear Mb. Homans : I have received a copy of Morrison's bulletin on Street 
and Highway Planting, and I desire to congratulate you on the splendid manner in 
which this has been brought out. Mr. Morrison should feel well pleased with the 
way in which you have issued the publication and he is likewise to be congratulated 
on the subject matter itself. 

If your supply will permit we should be pleased to receive several copies for filing 
among our botanical publications and for the use of one or two other members of 
the department who have not yet received copies. If it is not asking too much may 
I request six copies for these purposes? 
Very truly yours, 

H. M. Hall, 
University of California, Department of Botany. 
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Berkeley, California, October 31, 1913. 

Sacramento, California, 
Mt Dear Mr. Homans : Allow me to express most emphatically my appreciation 
of your two publications which I received by this morning's mail : **The Handbook 
of Forest Protection" and "Street and Highway Planting." In my judgment these 
are two publications of the widest practical importance and will exert a great 
influence toward the preservation of trees which we now have, and toward the 
promotion of tasteful and desirable plantings which Califomians are now disposed 
to make as they have not been hitherto since the foundation of the state. I believe 
your work for these reasons answers a very clear and important public demand and 
I congratulate you upon the style and contents of your publications. 
Very sincerely, 

B. J. WiCKSON, 

Horticulturist, University of California. 

Distribution of Publications. 

Bequests are constantly coming to the oflBce for copies of various 
publications. The mailing list is ever increasing and the names of 
persons interested in any branch of forestry are solicited. 

Of the recent publications issued by the State Board of Forestry the 
following are still available for free distribution: 

'Tharmacal Plants and Their Culture." Bulletin No. 2. 

"Wood Using Industries in California." Bulletin No. 3. 

''Fourth Biennial Report of the State Forester." 

''Street and Highway Planting." Bulletin No. 4. 

"A Handbook of Forest Protection." 

"Fire Prevention Day, A Lesson." 

"Native Growth for Planting in California." Circular No. 4. 
"The Forest Protection Problem in California." Circular No. 5. 
"Annual Fire Report, 1913." 
"Fifth Biennial Report of the State Forester." 

State Institutions. 

At the request of the State Board of Control, and with the purpose 
of determining the forest fire hazard, if any, this office is making special 
investigations on the respective properties of state institutions. During 
the spring and summer of 1914 complete observation surveys were made 
of the following properties: (1) Napa State Hospital at Napa; (2) 
Southern California State Hospital at Patton; and (3) Whittier State 
Reform School at Whittier. Similar study will be made, as soon as 
time and funds will permit, of the remaining state institutions. In 
each case reports are made to the Board of Control either stating that 
conditions existing could not be improved upon from a view of forest fire 
protection, or submitting recommendations relative to the adoption of 
a more complete system of protection. Such recommendation is made 
when, in our opinion, the property, by virtue of its location, condition 
and lack of adequate protection may be threatened and damaged by 
forest fires. 

We wish to acknowledge and express our appreciation of the coopera- 
tion and most courteous hospitality extended so far by those in charge 
of the respective institutions. 
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Forest Investigations by Counties. 



There are repeated inquiries coming to the oflBce of the State Forester 
relative to county activity in forestry. During the summer of 1914 this 
oflBice began an investigation of the work being done by the counties. 
One purpose of the work is to stimulate a further interest in forestry 
under the provisions of the county forestry act. Fifteen counties have 
been visited and the work is still being carried on. The investigation 
further purposes to secure data relative to every operating lumber 
manufacturing company in each county. 
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STUDY OF REDWOOD CUT-OVER LANDS. 



Introduction. 



The purpose of this study was to determine the conditions which 
prevail within and adjacent to cut-over redwood lands ; the approximate 
extent of this logged-off type, and its susceptibility to improvement and 
private or public forest management. An attempt has been made to 
formulate an elementary outline for management and fire protection to 
be used by owners of such lands who are desirous of protecting and 
improving their wooded properties. 

The number of summer homes and country estates in the redwood 
region is constantly increasing ; and it is certain that this increase will 
be stimulated by the general adoption of methods of improvement and 
protection. Protection against fire and the invasion of inferior forms 
of vegetation is first in importance. 

SuflScient ground was covered to enable us to discuss accurately the 
average and characteristic condition of these cut-over areas. Further- 
more, the data obtained permits us to determine what can be expected 
as the result of practical forest estate management. 

As a result of the use of fire in redwood logging, which, under the 
present system is thought necessary, the redwood forest, after logging, 
is practically annihilated. Because of the numerous unfavorable 
features encountered in logging the redwoods, namely, the rough 
topography, the excessive amount of slash, and the immense size of the 
trees, the problem of preserving the young and unmerchantable trees 
is difficult. 

In this study, when dealing with the various species, the second 
growth rather than the mature trees has been given prime consideration, 
and a knowledge of the silvicultural characteristics and requirements 
is essential in order to intelligently treat the second growth imder con- 
ditions unlike those found in the virgin forest. Fortunately, a large 
number of the species which are associated with the redwood second 
growth' reproduce by coppice, i. e., by sprouting, thus rendering their 
propagation more simple. 



Obviously, the remaining virgin stands of redwood do not figure in 
this study save for the relation which, in the future, they will bear to 
the same progressive and improvement principles now advocated for 
the present cut-over areas. For convenience the cut-over redwood lands 
are divided into three types, as follows : 

First — Lands which, after logging, have reverted to a wild state and 
thickly covered with a variety of inferior species. Entirely unprotected 
from fire, these areas experience repeated burning which merely further 
deteriorates the value of the soil and renders the vegetation decidedly 
more inferior. These lands are practically unsettled. 



Classification of Redwood Cut-over Areas. 
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Second — ^Areas which, siiice being logged, have fortunately escaped 
damaging fires and upon which a new growth of redwood trees has 
attained considerable prominence. Owing to the attraction of such 
areas, settlement has been stimulated and numerous country homes and 
resorts have been established within their borders. The protection 
feature has been given little or no attention save in restricted localities; 
consequently, coincident with each successive dry season is a very 
material fire risk. Fires which cause considerable damage and no little 
anxiety and confusion are not infrequent throughout this type. 

Third — ^Areas similar to the second type in that they have escaped 
fires and have grown up to young forests of considerable value, but are 
not yet occupied by settlement. This type is very susceptible to a 
variety of improvement plans and will undoubtedly experience settle- 
ment in the near future. 



The lines of demarcation between the above mentioned types are very 
irregular and, quite frequently, one type is found wholly within 
another; consequently, the benefits derived from proper management 
of one will bear a relation to another in its correlated effect. The same 
is true, in a reverse sense, when existing conditions are allowed to 
remain ; tracts of dense brush and broken limbs and excessive inflam- 
mable material are a decided menace to areas of greater value lying 
adjacent. Therefore any system of management to be consistently 
applicable must consider, in some degree, the treatment of all three 
types. 

In order to make possible and practicable a protective improvement 
plan of management for the first type, that is, the wild and unsettled 
cut-over redwood lands, it must first be determined to what profitable 
use the land can be put. Whatever plan of management be adopted the 
purpose must be one of three or a combination of the three. These are, 
(1) improvement and protection, to stimulate settlement and to beau- 
tify, thereby enhancing the value of the property; (2) improvement 
and protection to develop a more and permanently productive area ; and 
(3) improvement and protection to insure still greater protection. The 
indirect benefits derived from the latter are those occasioned by the 
effect of a protection forest upon stream flow and erosion. 



The portions of the redwood belt studied may, for convenience, be 
divided into four regions, namely : The Santa Cruz Mountains ; Mount 
Tamalpais and vicinity; the Russian River country south and west of 
Healdsburg, Sonoma County ; and Mendocino County with its numerous 
watersheds. Special attention was directed to localities where summer 
homes, estates, and summer resorts have already been established. Here 
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the incentive for the adoption of some method of improvement and pro- 
tection is strong. The following table shows the localities studied, in 
their respective regions, and their respective and adjacent watersheds : 



Rafion 



Santa Cruz Mountains. 



LocaUtj 



Mount Tamalpais and vicinity 



Russian River south and west 
of Healdsburg 



Big Basin, State Park 

Boulder Creek 

Ben Lomond - — 

Zayante Creek 

Loma Prieta 

Soquel — 

Bear Gulch 

Woodside — 

La Honda 

Buteno Canyon 

Mill Valley _ 

Muir Woods 

Larkspur 

Ross 

Lagunitas — 

Oazadero 

Duncan's Mills 

Montrio 

Camp Meeker — 

Guerneville 

Mill Creek 



Wadell Creek. 
San Lorenzo River. 
San Lorenzo River. 
San Lorenzo River. 
Aptos Creek. • 
Hinkley Creek. 
Soquel Creek. 
Bear Gulch. 
Bear Gulch. 
Pescadero Creek. 
Buteno Creek. 

Blithedale Canyon. 
Bolinas Bay. 
Baltimore Canyon. 

Lagunitas Canyon. 

Austin Creek. 
Russian River. 
Russian River. 
Dutch Bill Creek. 
Russian River. 
Dry Creek. 



In Mendocino County logging on a large scale is still in operation. 
However, large portions of the Noyo, Hardy Creek and Big River 
watersheds have been cut over. These three localities, particularly, 
present an excellent opportunity for the study of second growth redwood 
since many young stands can here be found representing a variety of 
age classes. The Ten-Mile River country is still covered with virgin 
forest, a stand of timber unexcelled by any other virgin redwood forest. 
Another similar stand is found along the Big Buteno Creek in Santa 
Cruz County. This and the Big Basin, a state park, are the only large 
stands of redwood remaining south of Mendocino County. The Muir 
Woods should not fail to be given recognition, although their extent of 
area is quite limited. 

The Redwood Forest. 

The redwood forest is very singular in its makeup, being quite distinct 
in many respects fiom any other type of forest. The distribution of 
the redwood is limited ; in general, it occupies a strip of country varying 
from 6 to 35 miles wide, from the Checto River in southern Oregon south 
to Monterey Bay. Another strip, small, and of little commercial import- 
ace, lies near the petrified forest in Sonoma County. This strip occupies 
an area of about 36 square miles and extends from a little north west of 
the city of Napa to Knights Valley, Sonoma County. The area varies 
in width from one half to three miles. 

Climate and topography are the chief factors determining the distrib- 
ution of the redwood. The species shows a decided preference for an 
even climate, abundant heavy fogs, and a fair rainfall during the fall, 
winter and spring. It is a tree which does not thrive under diversified 
conditions and this is decidedly contrary to the characteristics of many 
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of its associates. The redwood reaches an altitude of nearly 3,000 feet 
in the southern sections of its range, while in the extreme northern 
localities it is largely confined to bottom land along streams and river 
deltas. It occurs at its best on flats and on benches along streams, on 
sheltered coastal plains and on gentle westerly slopes of the coast ranges. 
The average soil conditions throughout its range mark a sandy clay 
formation with a sand stone base. 

Redwood is moderately tolerant of shade except in its juvenile stage 
and its best growth is attained in full light. Seedlings will not thrive 
in shaded places. On the other hand, sprouts from the root collar of 
stumps are very tolerant of shade. Redwood is the only conifer that 
reproduces to a commercial extent by sprouting and the species displays 
a very thrifty reproduction in this manner. Seed germination, however, 
is not abundant. In reproducing the redwood little attention need be 
given to seed germination since admirable results can so easily be 
obtained by the use of the sprouts. Sprouts, again, are more hardy than 
seedlings of the same age and size because the latter rely solely upon a 
tender developing root system while the sprouts have unlimited nourish- 
ment available from the parent root, already thoroughly established. 

The mature redwood varies in height from 180 to 350 feet; but, 
averages from 200 to 280 feet. In diameter it ranges from 6 to 12 feet 
on the average, although in extreme cases trees with a diameter of 20 
feet are found. Large and extremely old trees have a very pronounced 
swelling from the root collar up to as high as 12 or 15 feet above the 
ground. In dense stands the trunk of a fully mature tree is clear of 
branches up as high as 90 feet. The bark is frequently from 6 to 12 
inches in thickness and is of a cinnamon brown color. 



As the slopes become steeper and a higher altitude is reached the 
redwood loses in size and the stand in general becomes more scattered. 
Douglas fir frequently makes up 25 to 30 per cent of the stand, and, in 
many cases, compares well with the redwood in size. Here the tanbark 
oak, madrone and Chinquapin become very abundant and attain their 
maximum development. The maple and wax myrtle, conspicuous in the 
lower altitudes, almost entirely disappear, while the black, white and 
live oaks still maintain a good development. 

The undergrowth on the upper slopes displays a marked change from 
its composition at lower levels. Lilac is abundant in the former situa- 
tions where it grows intermingled with the huckleberry, hazel and live 
oak. The poison oak, salal berry and Oregon grape are still in evidence, 
but the brakes and thimbleberry and rhododendron have practically 
disappeared. On still higher elevation and on drier situations the red- 
wood, Douglas fir, madrone, tanbark oak and practically all of the 
principal species disappear and the prevailing forest cover is made up 
principally of manzanita, buckthorn, chemise, scrub oak. Chinquapin 
and Christmas berry, with scattered knob cone pines and yellow pines. 

The following table gives a complete list of information regarding the 
names and characteristics of the species found associating with the 
redwood : 



Upper Slope Type of Redwood Forest. 
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On recently logged redwood areas fallen trees and charred material, 
such as broken tops and shattered logs, together with old usage and 
partially burned slash, render access almost impossible. Over the entire 
tracts destruction is written and the once heavily wooded region is 
transformed into a state of devastation. The litter and humus, essential 
to the life of the soil, are entirely consumed and the earth and out- 
cropping rocks are scorched, laying the earth bare of aU undergrowth, 
and subjecting it to erosion, inroads of brush and other forest weeds. 

In the management of redwood cut-over lands the primary purpose 
is to produce a second stand of timber which will have characteristics 
similar to the original forest. Where the work is of an intensive nature 
the owner can reasonably expect to bring about conditions even better 
than those which prevailed in the old forest. 

In choosing the correct method of treatment the owner should first 
look into the tract and thoroughly acquaint himself with existing con- 
ditions such as soil, moisture, and principal species; whether or not the 
desired species are present or possible ; if they can be depended upon for 
natural reproduction and to what extent ; if they are being suppressed 
by chaparral or undesirable species; and whether or not planting will 
be required. Having these facts in mind, the owner can prescribe 
effective management, because he then knows what species to eliminate 
and what to expect of the species that are planted or allowed to remain. 

Improvement Cuttings. 

The conditions generally encountered in logged-off redwood lands 
are such that improvement cuttings can be used to great advantage. 
As a rule, cuttings of this kind are used to give the expected reproduc- 
tion, planted seedlings, young and other promising trees better ad- 
vantages for future growth. For the most part light and growing space 
are the essentials. By giving individual treatment of this kind the 
stand, as a whole, is materially benefited. The aim should be to give 
the individuals just enough space to stimulate a growth that will result 
j in a more even crown cover, at the same time guarding against the 
I suppression of desired species. 

j Cuttings of this kind may be divided into : Cleanings and thinnings 
I when applied to the management of redwood cut-over lands. These 
cuttings offer the following advantages: They (1) improve the composi- 
tion of the stand; (2) improve the form of the existing trees; (3) 
stimulate growth; (4) improve the watershed; (5) decrease the fire 
hazard; (6) render the area more valuable for other uses. 

Cleanings. 

This form of cutting is applicable to young even aged stands such as 
are found in the redwood belt; for example, a tract of second growth 
redwood, showing a good reproduction of Douglas fir, tanbark oak, 
madrone, laurel, etc., which has been allowed to grow for fifteen years 
or so without any attention. It is not uncommon to find logged areas 
on which a large amount of tan oak has been left, unpeeled, because it 
I was too small. These trees, together with others, will obviously show 
an advance growth of perhaps 10 or 15 years over the others. Invari- 
ably, a heavy growth of lilac, huckleberry and other brush forms will 
be present in a case of this kind. This means that the trees having 
advance growth over the others, along with the brush, will, and perhaps 
are, over-topping and suppressing the more promising ^ecies 
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degree that they will be injured and held back because of insufficient 
light and growing space. Many of these over-topping trees may be 
of poor form, having been badly suppressed by the original stand. If 
any expectation value is attached to such a tract, whether any material 
returns are expected or not, care should be taken to free it from fire 
hazard if nothing else. 

Under these circumstances a cleaning is the best form of improvement 
cutting to use. First the brush should be cut and piled to facilitate 
cleaning and pruning the higher species. Many of the trees of advanced 
growth, but being of poor form and perhaps damaged, should be 
removed to give healthier specimens more light and growing space. It 
may not be necessary to remove a tree in every case ; pruning of one or 
a few large limbs may give the desired result. In making cuttings of 
this kind care should be taken to cut the stumps low and on a slant so 
that water will not collect on its surface. By making the cuts clean 
instead of jagged, decay, due to fungus infection, can be largely avoided. 
This work will cost from 25 cents to $2.00 per acre. Good judgment 
should be used in carrying on the work. 



The disposal of brush is, undoubtedly, the most difficult problem met 
with in cleaning areas of this kind because it means keeping the brush 
out until the young stand is capable of keeping it suppressed. The 
safest and most effective method of clearing brush is to cut and pile and, 
at the proper time, dispose of by burning. In undertaking a piece of 
work of this kind the area to be cleaned should be divided into blocks 
or sections; the material on each particular subdivision to be cut and 
piled separately. Such burning should never be done on a windy day. 
Late in the afternoon and during the night is a good time to bum, 
especially when things are very dry, since there is apt to be less wind 
and the air is damper. After the brush has been cleared and piled the 
slashings from cleaning out and pruning the trees can be placed on the 
piles and everything burned at once. 



Thinnings are well adapted to the management of young even aged 
stands, where excessive crowding, caused by an exceedingly large num- 
ber of trees per acre, is injuring good trees because of insufficient light 
and growing space. In such stands, however, crowding in early youth 
is advantageous because it causes the lower branches to be shaded out 
and killed. This clears the holes, makes them straight and cylindrical 
imd reduces the length of the crowns. Crowding and shading under 
these conditions is beneficial also because it reduces the number of poorly 
developed trees per acre. 

Thinnings may also be used to good advantage in heavy young stands 
of mixed redwood and in occasional pure stands of Douglas fir occurring 
within the redwood belt. 

When cutting and piling is done the axemen should be instructed not 
to build the piles too large, especially so if the tract is well stocked with 
second growth, since the excessive heat from the burning piles will 
damage the young trees. Eight feet square and not more than six to 
seven feet high are good dimensions for brush piles that are to be burned 
adjacent to living vegetation. Burning should be done after the first 
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rains. Immediately after the first fall rains the litter and leaves are 
sufficiently damp to prevent fires spreading and, at the same time, the 
moisture has not penetrated far enough into the piles to make burning 
difficult. Piles of brush, when adjacent to other inflammable vegetation, 
should not be burned during the dry summer. 

If a forest tract was well stocked previous to the logging operation 
the stumps of the coppice species will, as a rule, sprout vigorously, and a 
good second growth will be the result. Poorly stocked stands may, in 
some cases, warrant being planted or sown broadcast to prevent the 
creeping in of inferior species and brush. 

There is all reason to believe that a number of the fast growing 
eastern hardwoods could be planted in the redwood belt with good 
results. So far, very little planting has been done within the redwood 
region. 

Utilization of Cuttings. 

It is not uncommon for owners of small tracts of timber to maintain 
them for the production of cordwood. Numerous owners of small tracts 
on and adjacent to cut-over redwood land are making a good living by 
cutting portions of their holdings each year or at intervals of two or 
three years, and by selling the product such as cordwood, fence posts, 
rails and material for the construction of rustic buildings, etc. Black, 
white, tanbark, live and Valparaiso oaks and madrone make exceptionally 
good cordwood. When cleanings and thinnings are made the owner can, 
as a rule, pay for much of the work by utilizing his cuttings as cordwood. 
It has been estimated that by holding and protecting redwood cut-over 
lands which have good average reproduction of tanbark oak, the owner 
may, in fifteen years, be able to realize a profit of $5 per acre from the 
tanbark alone. 

The Glenn Blair Redwood Company of Mendocino County has been 
successful in planting their logged off redwood lands to grass, thereby 
converting the areas into productive and valuable stock range. The seed 
sown is that of the Dactylis glomerata, commonly called orchard grass. 
The species is exceptionally hardy, growing equally well in sunlight and 
shade. Aside from its value as a forage crop, orchard grass is an effec- 
tive agent for keeping down the growth of brush and weeds. 

We recommend that owners of cut-over redwood lands, where con- 
venience and conditions permit, plant their areas to this or some similar 
species of grass. 

Trail Construction. 

The building of trails on many estates, is, as a rule, but lightly 
considered. Trails should be made numerous throughout a tract and 
should aim to make accessible as many points within the tract as 
possible, on even grades ; the maximum grade should not exceed 12 per 
cent; and a very suitable width is four feet. Trails now existing can, 
at little cost be widened sufficiently to permit them to serve as lateral 
fire-breaks and avenues of fire control. 

The first step in the practice of forestry in the redwood belt is the 
establishment and maintenance of an adequate system of fire protection. 
This involves, at the start, the construction of fire-brakes and roads and 
trails. The former should be made to follow along ridges, so far as 
possible, with roads and trails as auxiliary laterals. In almost every 
ease clearings should be made around dwellings ; trees can be left stand- 
ing but all brush and grass should be disposed of. 

12—14187 PnorrTr> 
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MILL SCALE STUDY. 



The lumberman is reaping a harvest from a raw material for the 
production of which he has made no investment. Consequently, then, 
he is making capital out of natural wealth ; and natural wealth, such as 
timber, is exhaustible. Logging methods have heca wasteful, it is 
true, and there is but little feasibility to the arguments proposed in 
defense of these methods. However, the logical conclusion is that waste- 
ful methods of logging are wrong and a wn^^ni^ against natural wealth 
is serious and should be righted. If the conclusion were carried further, 
it would logically assume that few, if any, lumbermen would hesitate to 
adopt a method which could be proved to be both more profitable and 
less wasteful. 

The lumberman is cutting trees of all sizes; some operators cut to a 
very low diameter ; and no lumberman is in a position to say definitely, 
on his property, where the cut ceases to be profitable. In other words, 
he is unable to determine the lowest diameter tree that will pay him 
to cut. There is a point of size, in trees on given areas and under given 
logging costs, where, by cutting the trees, the operator will receive just 
as much in return for the lumber cut from them as it costs him to 
produce it, i. e., he breaks even. Above this diameter he makes a profit ; 
and below this diameter he sustains a loss, besides impoverishing a future 
natural wealth. 

In an endeavor to supply the lumberman with data essential in 
determining approximately this limit of cut, this office has carried on an 
intensive mill scale study which embraces every feature of measure- 
ment with its relation to logging and manufacturing costs and market 
prices. 

The study was conducted on the holdings of the Red River Lumber 
Company, which company operates a large mill at Westwood, Lassen 
County. At least ten men were necessary in the work of securing all 
necessary data. The representative of this office, as supervisor of the 
work, stationed six of his men in the woods and four recorded the figures 
relative to the various operations in the mill. Complete stem analyses 
were made of 919 trees and the logs from tliese trees marked and 
followed through the mill. In this manner it was possible to se^nire 
full figures of lumber cut, by quantity and quality from each of the 
919 trees. 

Yellow pine constitutes the dominant stand at Westwood, although 
the company is also cutting what is locally termed *'Bull pine.'' By way 
of comparison, the study has separated these two tree classes and inter- 
esting conclusions are being reached through computation now under 
way. 

The report of the study will be issued in the near future as a separate 
publication and will undoubtedly be of interest and value to lumber- 
men. It will enable the lumbermen to know definitely the quality of 
material he is handling and the significance of the increase in value due 
to growth. He will be able to more accurately determine whether it is 
more profitable to leave trees below a known diameter as an investment 
than to cut them at the present time. 

Although the conclusions drawn can ]iot be applicable to all logging 
operations in the pine forests of the state because of the varying condi- 
tions encountered in different timbered regions, the study will be 
valuable as an outline for similar work in localities totally unlike the 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The appropriation to carry on the work of the department of forestry 
for the sixty-fifth and sixty-sixth fiscal years (July 1, 1913, to July 1, 



1915) was $43,800, divided as follows : 

Salaries $12,800 00 

State Forester $6,000 00 

Deputy State Forester 3,600 00 

Assistant State Forester 3,200 00 



$12,800 00 

For support of the State Board of Forestry, including field 

and traveling expenses 25,000 00 

For printing, binding and stationery : 6,000 00 

The expenditures under this appropriation were as follows : 

Salary State Forester $4,000 00 

Salary Deputy State Forester 2,400 00 

Salary Assistant State Forester 2,133 33 



$8,533 33 

Balance in salary fund, November 1, 1914 4,266 66 

Appropriation for State Board of Forestry 25,000 00 

Equipment, supplies and miscellaneous $1,716 97 

Fire investigations 434 95 

Fire fighting 926 35 

Educational work ; attendance at forestry meetings ; 

lectures delivered, etc. 195 40 

Forest studies : Cut-over land study, railroad rights of 

way, mill scale study, forest investigations by counties 6,314 29 

Postage 920 00 

Telephone, telegraph and expressage 241 93 

Stenography, typewriting, clerical and general office 

expense 5,238 07 

Janitor 320 00 

Total 16,307 96 



Balance in support fund, November 1, 1914 $8,692 04 

Printing and binding appropriation 6,000 00 

Fire warnings and notices $445 19 

Fire reports, bulletins, circulars, etc 2,123 62 

Stationery and binding 366 24 



Total - 2,935 05 



Balance in printing fund November 1, 1914 $3,064 95 
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APPENDIX. 



An act to create a state board of forestry, and to provide for the expenses thereof. 



The people of the State of California^ represented in senate and assembly, do enact 

as follows: 

Section 1. There shall be established a State Board of Forestry, consisting of 
three persons, appointed by the governor of the state. 

Sec. 2. Each member shall hold office for the term of four years, and until his 
successor shall be qualified. 

Sec. 3. The board may appoint and prescribe the duties of its secretary, and 
elect one of its members treasurer, both to hold office at the pleasure of the board. 

Sec. 4. The duty of the board shall be to collect statistics and other information 
with regard to forestry, tree culture, and tree preservation, throughout the state ; to 
correspond with various forestry societies and individuals, for the purpose of 
obtaining such information ; to learn by investigation and experiments the adapta- 
bility of various trees to the different sections of the state ; to disseminate such 
information throughout the state in such a manner as to aid and encourage 
the purpose for which this board is formed ; to assist in enforcing and carrying 
out all national and state forestry laws, as far as practicable ; to act with a special 
view to the continuance of water sources that may be affected in any measure by 
the destruction of forests near such sources ; to do any and all things within their 
power to encourage the preservation and planting of forests, and the consequent 
maintenance of the water sources of the state. 

Sec. 5. This board shall report biennially to the governor a detailed statement 
of its work, which shall include all disbursements that may have been made. All 
printing required to be done by the board for their official use shall be done by the 
superintendent of state printing. 

Sec. C. There is hereby appropriated for the use of this board, out of any moneys 
in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of five thousand (5,000) 
dollars for the two years beginning the first of April, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
five ; said sum to be used for the payment of the salary of .the secretary, not to 
exceed the sum of one hundred and twenty-five dollars per month, the necessary 
traveling expenses of the members of this board, the emplojTuent of assistants, and 
such other needful expenditures as this board may incur, and the State Controller 
will draw his warrants on the state treasurer in favor of the treasurer of the board 
for the same. 

Sec. 7. The members of this board shall receive no compensation. 

Sec. 8. All acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 

An act to enlarge the powers of the state board of forestry and to provide for the 



The people of the State of California, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 

as follows: 

Section 1. All the members of the State Board of Forestry of this state, and 
all assistants now employed or hereafter to be employed by said board, are hereby- 
endowed with all the powers of peace officers, for the purpose of making arrests for 
any violation of any law applying to forests or brush land within this State, or 
prohibiting the destruction thereof. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated for the use of this board out of the moneys 
in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of twenty-nine thousand 



(Approved March 3, 1885.) 



expenses of said board. 



(Approved March 7, 1887.) 
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five hundred dollars ($29,500), for the two years beginning the first of April, ISSI ; 
said sum to be used for the payment of the salaries of the assistants of said board, 
the necessary traveling expenses of the members of said board, and such other needful 
expenditures as said board may find necessary, and the state controller shall draw his 
warrant on the state treasurer in favor of the treasurer of the board for the same. 
Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

CHAPTER CLV. 

(Laws of 1903, California.) 

Section 1. The state board of examiners are hereby empowered to enter into 
contracts * * * with the chief of the bureau of forestry of the department of 
agriculture for the purpose of studying the forest resources of the state and their 
proper conservation, and especially with a view of formulating a proper state 
forestry policy, to the extent of fifteen thousand dollars; * * *. 

CHAPTER CLVII. 

(Laws of 1905, California.) 

Section 1. The state board of examiners are hereby empowered to enter into 
contracts * * ♦ with the chief of the bureau of forestry of the department of 
agriculture for the purpose of studying the forest resources of the state and their 
proper conservation, and especially with a view of formulating a proper state 
forestry policy, to the extent of ten thousand dollars ; * ♦ *. 

(Introduced in the Senate January 31, 1905.) 

An act to provide for the regulation of fires on, and the protection and nnanagement 
of, public and private forest lands within the State of California, creating a state 
board of forestry and certain officers subordinate to said board, prescribing 
the duties of such officers, creating a forestry fund, making an appropriation for 
the purposes of this act, and defining and providing for the punishnnent of certain 
offenses for violations of the provisions of this act. 

The people of the State of California, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 

as follows: 

Section 1. State Board of Forestry. — There shall be a State Board of Forestry, 
consisting of the governor, secretary of state, attorney general and State Forester, 
which shall supervise all matters of state forest policy and management and convene 
upon the call of the governor or of its secretary. 

Sec. 2. State Forester and his duties. — There shall be a State Forester, who 
shall be a civil executive oflBcer, and who shall be a technically trained forester, 
appointed by the governor, to hold oflBce at the pleasure of the appointing power; 
and whether any candidate for the position is a technically trained forester shall 
be determined by certificate from the secretary of the United States department of 
agriculture. He shall receive a salary of twenty-five hundred dollars per annum; 
and shall be authorized and empowered to appoint a clerk, whose salary shall not 
exceed twelve hundred dollars per annum. He shall maintain an office in San Fran- 
cisco at an expense not to exceed fifty dollars per month for rent, heat, light and 
incidentals ; be paid reasonable traveling and field expenses, which may be incurred 
in the necessary performance of his official duties ; and act as secretary of the State 
Board of Forestry. He shall, under the supervision of the State Board of Forestry, 
execute all matters pertaining to forestry within the jurisdiction of the state; have 
charge of all the firewardens in the state, and direct and aid them in their duties ; 
direct the protection and improvement of state parks and forests ; collect data relative 
to forest destruction and conditions ; take such action as is authorized by law to 
prevent and extinguish forest, brush and grass fires ; enforce all laws pertaining to 
forest or brush-covered land, and prosecute for any violation of such laws ; cooperate 
with landowners as described in section 4 of this act ; and publish from time to time 
such information of forestry as he may deem wise. He shall prepare annuallj^ a 
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report to the governor on the progress and condition of state forest work, and recom- 
mend therein plans for improving the state system of forest protection, manage- 
ment and replacement 

Sec. 3. Supervision and care of state parka. — The California Redwood Park, the 
Mount Hamilton tract, the Santa Monica forest station, the Chico forest station, 
together with all moneys heretofore or hereafter appropriated for the purchase of land 
for or care of said parks, tracts and stations, shall be in charge of the State Board 
of Forestry, said board to take the place of and forthwith shall have all the powers 
and duties now possessed in accordance with law by persons or commissions with 
regard to the state parks, tracts of land, and forest stations mentioned in this act, 
and also any forest or brush land which may hereafter become state property, or be 
placed definitely in the care of the state ; and it is hereby further enacted that, if the 
government of the United States or any individual or corporation shall, at any time, 
donate or entrust to the State of California, for state park or state forest reserve 
purposes, any tract or tracts of wholly or partially wooded land, such tract or tracts 
of land shall be administered at the expense of the state, as provided by law. 

Sec. 4. Cooperative work. — The State Forester shall, upon request and whenever 
he deems it essential to the best interests of the people and the state, cooperate with 
counties, towns, corporations and individuals in preparing plans for the protection, 
management and replacement of trees, woodlots and timber tracts, on consideration 
and under an agreement that the parties obtaining such assistance pay at least the 
field expenses of the men employed in preparing said plans. 

Sec. 5. Publication of latca and notices. — ^The State Forester shall prepare and 
print for public distribution, an abstract of all the forest laws of California, together 
with such rules and regulations in accord therewith as he may deem necessary, and 
shall annually print and distribute a list of all firewardens with their addresses, all 
such matter to be published with the approval of the State Board of Forestry. He 
shall also furnish notices, printed in large letters on cloth, calling attention to the 
danger from forest fires and to forest fire and trespass laws and their penalties. Such 
notices shall be posted by the firewardens in conspicuous places along every highway 
in brush and forest -covered country, at frequent intervals along streams and lakes 
frequented by tourists, hunters or fishermen, at established camping sites and in 
every post oflSce in the forested region. 

Sec. 6. District firewardens. — There shall be five district firewardens at salaries 
of one thousand dollars each per annum, with traveling and field expenses not to 
exceed seventy-five dollars per month, salaries and expenses to be paid by the state. 
The district firewardens shall be appointed by the State Forester to serve during 
his pleasure, one for each of five districts, the boundaries of which shall be determined 
by the State Forester and subject to change by him ; and, furthermore, any county 
or combination of less than, four counties, shall be made a separate fire district 
upon request of the county board or boards of supervisors, in which case such 
special fire district shall pay two thirds, and the state one third, of the cost of 
maintaining its district firewarden. 

Sec 7. Duties of district firewardens. — The duties of district firewardens shall be 
to devote their entire time to state forest interests according to rules and directions 
to be determined by the State Forester, with the approval of the State Board of 
Forestry. They shall take prompt measures to prevent and extinguish forest fires ; 
keep a record of the cause, extent and damage of all forest fires in their respective 
districts, and perform such other duties as the State Forester may direct. 

Sec. 8. Voluntary fireicardens and their duties. — Each district firewarden shall 
appoint, subject to the approval of the State Forester, in such number and localities 
as he deems wise, public-spirited citizens to act as voluntary fii^wardens. They 
shall promptly report all fires to the respective district firewardens and take 
immediate and active steps toward their extinguishment, report any violation of the 
forest laws, assist in apprehending and convicting offenders, and give all possible 
assistance to the district firewarden. For all services in extinguishing fires and in 
apprehending and convicting offenders, payment shall be made by the state at the 
rale of twenty-five cents per hour for the time actually employed; provided, that 
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payment for such services shall not be made to any federal forest reserve officials 
who act as firewardens, and shall not in any case exceed fifty dollars to any one 
person during any year. The supervisors and rangers on the federal forest reserve 
within the state, whenever they formally accept the duties and responsibilities of 
firewardens, may be appointed as voluntary firewardens, and shall have all the 
powers given to firewardens by this act. 

Sec. 9. Powers and requirements of firewardens. — The State Forester and all 
firewardens shall have the powers of peace officers to make arrests without warrant, 
for violations of any state or federal forest laws, and no firewarden shall be liable 
to civil action for trespass committed in the discharge of his duties. Any firewarden 
who has information which would show, with reasonable certainty, that any person 
had violated any provision of such forest laws, shall immediately take action against 
the offender, either by using his own powers as a peace officer or by making complaint 
before the proper magistrate, or by information to the proper district attorney, and 
shall obtain all possible evidence pertaining thereto. Failure on the part of any 
firewarden to comply with the duties prescribed by this act shall be a misdemeanor, 
and punishable by a fine of not less than twenty dollars, nor more than two hundred 
and fifty dollars, or imprisonment for not less than ten days nor more than three 
months, or both such fine and imprisonment, and the State Forester is hereby 
authorized to investigate and prosecute such violations. 

Sec. 10. Assistance and compensation of citizens in fighting fires. — All fire- 
wardens shall have authority to call upon able-bodied citizens between the ages of 
sixteen and fifty years, for assistance in putting out fires, and any such person who 
refuses to obey such summons, unless prevented by good and sufficient reasons, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and must be fined in a sum not less than fifteen dollars, 
nor more than fifty dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail of the county in which 
such conviction shall be had, not less than ten days, nor more then thirty days, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. Compensation for services in fighting fire under 
these provisions shall be made by the state at the rate of twenty cents per hour for 
the time actually employed. The firewarden in charge shall submit time record and 
itemized bill of the men employed, to the district firewarden, who shall examine it 
and forward it immediately to the State Forester with approval or criticism. The 
State Forester, if he approves the bill, shall forward it at once to the state for 
payment. In cases of emergency the district firewardens shall have power to incur 
expense for the transportation and other unavoidable expenses of fire fighters, and 
shall include the same with necessary vouchers, in their accounts. 

Sec. 11. Fire patrol. — In times and localities of particular fire danger the State 
Forester may maintain a fire patrol through the district firewardens, at such places 
in brush or forest land as the public interest may require, one half of the expense 
of such patrol to be paid by the county in which such patrol is maintained, and one 
half by the state; and, furthermore, he may, upon written request by the counties, 
corporations or individuals, maintain a fire patrol on their forest lands ; provided, 
that two thirds of the expense of said patrol be paid by the party or parties requesting 
same, and the remaining one third by the state. 

Sec. 12. District attorneys to prosecute vigorously. — Whenever an arrest shall 
have been made for violation of any provision of this act, or whenever any information 
of such violation shall have been lodged with him, the district attorney of the county 
in which the criminal act was committed must prosecute the offender or offenders 
with all diligence and energy. If any district attorney shall fail to comply with 
the provisions of this section he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion shall be fined not less than one hundred dollars nor more than one thousand 
dollars in the discretion of the court. Action against the district attorney shall be 
brought by the attorney general in the name of the people of the state on the relation 
of the State Forester. The penalties of this section shall apply to any magistrate, 
with proper authority, who refuses or neglects to cause the arrest and prosecution 
of any person or persons when complaint, under oath, of violation of any terms of 
this act has been lodged with him. 

Sec. 13. Destruction of warning notices. — Any person who shall destroy, deface, 
reuMJve or disfigure any sign, poster or warning notice posted under the provisions 
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of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable, upon conviction, by a 
fine of not less than fifteen dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment in the county jail for a period of not less than ten days nor more than three 
months, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 14. Wilfully, maliciously and negligently setting forest fires, — Every person, 
who wilfully, maliciously or negligently sets on fire or causes or procures to be set 
on fire any woods, brush, prairies, grass, grain or stubble on any lands not his ow^n, 
or allows the fire to escape from his own land, whereby any property of another is 
injured or destroyed, or accidentally sets any such fire or allows it to escape from 
his control without extinguishing it or using every effort to extinguish it, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction is punishable by a fine of not less 
than fifty dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars, or imprisonment for not less 
than thirty days nor more than one year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 
Setting such fires or allowing them to escape shall be prima facie proof of wilfulness, 
malice or neglect under this section ; provided, that nothing herein contained shall 
apply to a person who, in good faith, sets a back fire to check a fire already burning. 

Sec. 15. Extinguishment of camp fires. — Every person who, upon departing from 
a camp or camping place, leaves fire burning or unextinguished, or who after building 
such fire allows it to spread, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable by a 
fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, with costs of 
suit and collection, one half of such fine or such a portion thereof as shall not exceed 
fifty dollars, to be paid to the person securing the arrest and conviction of such 
offender, and if the defendant refuses or neglects to pay the fine and costs imposed, 
he shall be confined in the county jail of the county in which conviction shall be had, 
for a period not to exceed one day for every two dollars of the fine imposed, or may 
be subject to both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 16. Restriction of use of fire in dry season. — It shall be unlawful during 
what is locally known as the "dry season," this to be considered as the period 
between May fifteenth and the first soaking rains of autumn or winter, for any 
person or persons to burn brush, stumps, logs, fallen timber, fallows, grass or 
forest-covered land, or blast wood with dynamite, powder or other explosives, or set 
off fire works of any kind in forest or brush-covered land, either their own or the 
property of another, without written i)ermission of and under the direction or super- 
vision of the district firewarden ; these restrictions not to apply to the ordinary use of 
fire or blasts in logging redwood, nor in cases where back-fires are set in good faith 
to stop an existing fire. Violation of these provisions shall be a misdemeanor, punish- 
able, upon conviction, by a fine of not less than fifty dollars, nor more than one 
thousand dollars, or imprisonment not less than thirty days nor more than one year, 
or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 17. Engines in forest land. — Logging locomotives, donkey or threshing 
engines, railway locomotives, and all other engines, boilers and locomotives operated 
in, through or near forests, brush or grass land, which do not burn oil as fuel, shall 
be provided with appliances which will prevent the escape of fire and sparks from 
the smokestacks thereof, and with adequate devices to prevent the escape of fire from 
ash pans and fire boxes. Failure to comply with these requirements shall be a misde- 
meanor, punishable, upon conviction, by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars 
nor more than five hundred dollars, and any oflScer or employee of a railroad company 
violating any provision of this section shall be liable to a penalty of not less than 
fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, for every such violation, or imprison- 
ment for not less than thirty days nor more than three months, or both such fines 
and imprisonment. 

Sec. 18. Cii^il Jiahilitif for forest fires. — In addition to the penalties provided in 
sections 15, 16, 17, and IS of this act, the United States, state, county, or private 
owners, whose property is injured or destroyed by such fires, may recover, in a civil 
action, double the amount of damages suffered if the fires accrued through wilfulness, 
malice or negligence ; but if such fires were caused or escaped accidentally or unavoid- 
ably, civil action shall lie only for the actual damage sustained as determined by 
the value of the property injured or destroyed, and the detriment to the land and 
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vegetation thereof. The presumption of wilfulness, malice or neglect shall be over- 
come ; provided^ that the precautions set forth in section 18 are observed ; or, provided ^ 
under section 17, fires are set during the "dry season'' with written permission of 
and under the direction of the district firewarden. Persons or corporations causing 
fires by violations of sections 15, 16, 17, or 18 of this act shall be liable to the 
state in action for debt, to the full amount of all expenses incurred by the state iu 
fighting such fires. 

Sec. 19. Clearing along county roads and railroads. — Counties, along the county 
roads, and railroad companies along their lines of road, in forest or brush land, 
shall, when so directed by the State Forester, and in a manner and to an extent 
prescribed by him, cut and remove all brush, grass and inflammable material from 
their rights of way. If such clearing is not done within a reasonable time after 
notice, said time to be fixed by the State Forester, the State Forester shall have it 
done and the county or railroad company shall be liable to the state in an action 
for debt to the amount of the exi)ense thus incurred, and in addition thereto for the 
expense of any fire patrol rendered necessary by such delay; it is provided^ further^ 
that all lumber companies, corporations, or individuals shall, when so instructed by 
the State Forester, and at a time and in a manner prescribed by him, carefully burn 
their slashings, by which is meant the tops, limbs, and general debris left after 
lumbering. 

Sec. 20. Disposals of moneys received as penalties. — All moneys received as 
penalties for violations of the provisions of this act, less the cost of collection, and 
not otherwise provided for, shall be paid into the state treasury to the credit of the 
forestry fund, available only for purposes of forest protection, management and 
replacement. 

Sec. 21. Moneys for forest purposes. — County boards of supervisors are hereby 
authorized to appropriate money for purposes of forest protection, improvement and 
management. 

Sec. 22. Payment of expenses under this act. — There is hereby appropriated for 
the remainder of the fifty-sixth fiscal year, and for the fifty-seventh and fifty-eighth 
fiscal years, the sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00) for carrying out the 
provisions of this act, and for the payment of all salaries and expenses heroin 
provided for. 

Sec. 23. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 



An act to provide for the regulation of fires on, and the protection and management 
of, public and private forest lands within the State of California, creating a state 
board of forestry and certain officers subordinate to said board, prescribing the 
duties of such officers, creating a forestry fund, and appropriating the moneys In 
said fund, and defining and providing for the punishment of certain offenses for 
violations of the provisions of this act, and making an appropriation therefor. 



The people of the State of California, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 

as follows: 

Section 1. State Board of Forestry. — There shall be a State Board of Forestry, 
consisting of the governor, secretary of state, attorney general and State Forester, 
which shall supervise all matters of state forest policy and management and convene 
upon the call of the governor or of its secretary. 

Sec. 2. State Forester and his duties. — There shall be a State Forester, who 
shall be a civil executive officer, and who shall be a technically trained forester, 
appointed by the governor to hold office at the pleasure of the appointing power ; and 
whether any candidate for the position is a technically trained forester shall be 
determined by certificate from the secretary of the United States department of 
agriculture, or from the department of forestry of the state university after such 
department is established. lie shall receive a salary of twenty-four hundred dollars 
per anniim^ and shall be authorized and empowered to appoint two assistant foresters, 
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whose salaries shall not exceed twelve hundred dollars each per annum. He shall 
maintain headquarters at the state capitol in an office provided by the secretary of 
state, and shall be allowed necessary office and contingent expenses. He and his 
assistants shall be paid reasonable traveling and field expenses which may be incurred 
in the necessary performance of their official duties. He shall act as secretary of the 
State Board of Forestry. He shall, under the supervision of the State Board of 
Forestry, execute all matters pertaining to forestry within the jurisdiction of the 
state; have charge of all firewardens in the state, and direct and aid them in their 
duties ; direct the protection and improvement of state parks and forests ; collect data 
relative to forest destruction and conditions; take such action as is authorized by 
law to prevent and extinguish forest, brush, and grass fires ; enforce all laws pertain- 
ing to forest and brush-covered land, and prosecute for any violation of such laws ; 
cooperate with landowners, as described in section 4 of this act; and publish from 
time to time such information of forestry as he may deem wise. He shall prepare 
annually a report to the governor on the progress and condition of state forest 
work, and recommend therein plans for improving the state system of forest protec- 
tion, management and replacement. 

Sec. 3. Supervision and care of state parks. — ^The California Redwood Park and 
the Mount Hamilton tract, together with all moneys heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated for the purchase of land for or care of said parks, tracts and stations, shall 
be in charge of the State Board of Forestry, said board to take the place of and forth- 
with shall have all the powers and duties now possessed in accordance with law by 
persons or commissions with regard to the state parks, tracts of land, and forest 
stations mentioned in this act, and also any forest or brush land which may here- 
after become state property, or be placed definitely in the care of the state ; and it 
is hereby further enacted that if the government of the United States or any 
individual or corporation shall, at any time, donate or entrust to the State of Cali- 
fornia, for state park or state forest reserve purposes, any tract or tracts of wholly 
or partially wooded land, such tract or tracts of land shall be administered at the 
expense of the state, as provided by law. 

Sec. 4. Cooperative work. — The State Forester shall, upon request and whenever 
he deems it essential to the best interests of the people and the state, cooperate with 
counties, towns, corporations and individuals in preparing plans for the protection, 
management and replacement of trees, woodlots and timber tracts, on consideration 
and under an agreement that the parties obtaining such assistance pay at least 
the field expenses of the men employed in preparing said plans. 

Sec. 5. Publication of laws and notices. — The State Forester shall prepare and 
print for public distribution, an abstract of all the forest laws of California, together 
with such rules and regulations in accord therewith as he may deem necessary, 
and shall annually print and distribute a list of all firewardens with their addresses, 
all such matter to be published with the approval of the State Board of Forestry. 
He shall also furnish notices, printed in large letters on cloth, calling attention to 
the danger from forest fires and to forest fire and trespass laws and their penalties. 
Such notices shall be posted by the firewardens In conspicuous places along every 
highway in brush and forest-covered country, at frequent intervals along streanas 
and lakes frequented by tourists, hunters or fishermen, at established camping sites, 
and in every post office in the forested region. 

Sec. 6. Fire districts. — The State Forester shall divide the state into such 
number of fire districts as shall be deemed by him most necessary to the efficiency of 
his work ; and, furthermore, any county, or combination of less than four counties, 
shall be made a separate fire district, upon request of the county board or boards of 
supervisors, in which case such special fire district shall pay the cost of maintaininsr 
its district firewarden. 

Sec. 7. Duties of assistant foresters. — The duties of the assistant foresters shall 
be to devote their entire time to state forest interests according to rules and directions 
to be determined by the State Forester, with the approval of the State Board of 
Forestry. They shall take prompt measures to prevent and extinguish forest fires; 
keep a record of the cause, extent and damage of all forest fires in their respective 
districts, and perform such other duties as the State Forester may direct. 
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Sec. 8. Voluntary firewardens and their duties. — The State Forester shall 
appoint, in such number and localities as he deems wise, public-spirited citizens to 
act as voluntary firewardens, who may receive payment for their services from the 
counties or from private sources. They shall promptly report all fires and take 
immediate and active steps toward their extinguishment, report any violation of the 
forest laws, assist in apprehending and convicting offenders, and perform such other 
duties as the State Forester may direct The supervisors and rangers on the Federal 
Forest reserve within the state, whenever they formally accept the duties and 
responsibilities of firewardens, may be appointed as voluntary firewardens, and shall 
have all the powers given to firewardens by this act. 

Sec. 9. Powers and requirements of firewardens, — The State Forester and all 
firewardens shall have the powers of peace oflScers to make arrests without warrant, 
for violations of any state or federal forest laws, and no firewarden shall be liable 
to civil action for trespass committed in the discharge of his duties. Any firewarden 
who has information which would show, with reasonable certainty, that any person 
had violated any provision of such forest laws, shall immediately take action against 
the offender, either by using his own powers as a peace officer or by making 
complaint before the proper magistrate, or by information to the proper district 
attorney, and shall obtain all possible evidence pertaining thereto. Failure on the 
part of any paid firewarden to comply with the duties prescribed by this act shall be 
a misdemeanor, and punishable by a fine of not less than twenty dollars, nor more 
than two hundred and fifty dollars, or imprisonment for not less than ten days nor 
more than three, months, or both such fine and imprisonment and the State Forester 
is hereby authorized to investigate and prosecute such violations. 

Sec. 10. Assistance of citizens in fighting fires. — ^All firewardens shall have 
authority to call upon able-bodied citizens between the ages of sixteen and fifty years, 
for assistance in putting out fires, and any such person who refuses to obey such 
summons, unless prevented by good and sufficient reasons, is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and must be fined in a sum not less than fifteen dollars, nor more than fifty dollars, 
or imprisonment in the county jail of the county in which such conviction shall be 
had, not less than ten days, nor more than thirty days, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment ; provided, that no citizen shall be called upon to fight fire a total of more than 
five days in any one year. 

Sec. 11. Fire patrol. — In times and localities of particular fire danger the State 
Forester may maintain a fire patrol, through the firewardens, at such places in brush 
or forest land as the public interest may require, the expense of such patrol to be 
paid by the county in which such patrol is maintained ; and, furthermore, he may, 
upon written request by counties, corporations or individuals, maintain a fire patrol 
on their forest lands ; provided, that the expense of said patrol be paid by the party 
or parties requesting same. 

Sec. 12. District attorneys to prosecute vigorously. — Whenever an arrest shall 
have been made for violation of any provision of this act, or whenever any informa- 
tion of such violation shall have been lodged with him, the district attorney of the 
county in which, the criminal act was committed must prosecute the offender or 
offenders with all diligence and energy. If any district attorney shall fail to comply 
with the provisions of this section he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than one hundred dollars nor more than one 
thousand dollars in the discretion of the court. Action against the district attorney 
shall be brought by the attorney general in the name of the people of the State on 
the relation of the State Forester. The penalties of this section shall apply to ainy 
magistrate, with proper authority, who refuses or neglects to cause the arrest and 
prosecution of any person or persons when complaint, under oath, of violation of any 
terms of this act has been lodged with him. 

Sec. 13. Destruction of teaming notices. — Any person who shall destroy, deface, 
remove or disfigure any sign, poster or warning notice posted under the provisions 
of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable, upon conviction, by a 
fine of not less than fifteen dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment in the county jail for a period of not less than ten days nor more than three 
months, or both such fine and imprisonment. 
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Sec. 14. Wilfully^ maliciously and negligently setting forest fires, — Every person, 
who wilfully, maliciously or negligently sets on fire or causes or procures to be set 
on fire any woods, brush, prairies, gra.ss, grain or stubble on lands not his own, 
or allows the fire to escape from his own land, whereby any property of another is 
injured or destroyed, or accidentally sets any such fire or allows it to escape from his 
control without extinguishing it or using every effort to extinguish it, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction is punishable by a fine of not less than fifty 
dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars, or imprisonment for not less than thirty 
days nor more than one year, or both such fine and imprisonment. Setting such 
fires or allowing them to escape shall be prima facie proof of wilfulness, malice or 
neglect under this section ; provided, that nothing herein contained shall apply to a 
person who, in good faith, sets a back-fire to check a fire already burning. 

Sec. 15. Extinguishment of camp fires. — Every person who, upon departing from 
a camp or camping place, leaves fire burning or unextinguished, or who after building 
such fire allows it to spread, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable by a 
fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, with costs of 
suit and collection, one half of such fine or such a portion thereof as shall not exceed 
fifty dollars to be paid to the person securing the arrest and conviction of such 
offender, and if the defendant refuses or neglects to pay the fine and costs imposed, 
he shall be confined in the county jail of the county in which the conviction shall be 
had, for a period not to exceed one day for every two dollars of the fine imposed, or 
may be subject to both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 16. Restriction of use of fire in dry season. — It shall be unlawful during 
what is locally known as the "dry season," this to be considered as the period between 
May fifteenth and the first soaking rains of autumn or winter, for any person or 
persons to bum brush, stumps, logs, fallen timber, fallows, grass or forest-covered 
land, or blast wood with dynamite, powder or other explosives, or set off fireworks 
of any kind in forest or brush-covered land, either their own or the property of 
another, without written permission of and under the direction or supervision of a 
firewarden in that district ; these restrictions not to apply to the ordinary use of fire 
or blasts in logging redwood, nor in cases where back-fires are set in good faith to 
stop an existing fire. Violation of these provisions shall be a misdemeanor, punish- 
able, upon conviction, by a fine of not less than fifty dollars, nor more than one 
thousand dollars, or imprisonment not less than thirty days nor more than one year, 
or both such fines and imprisonment. 

Sec. 17. Engines in forest land. — Logging locomotives, donkey or threshing 
engines, and other engines and boilers operated in, through or near forests, brush or 
grass land, which do not bum oil as fuel, shall be provided with appliances to prevent 
the escape of fire and sparks from the smokestacks thereof, and with devices to 
prevent the escape of fire from ash pans and fire boxes. Failure to comply with 
these requirements shall be a'lnisdemeanor, punishable, upon conviction, by a fine of 
not less than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, and any 
person violating any provision of this section shall be liable to a penalty of not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, for every such violation, or 
imprisonment for not less than thirty days nor more than three months, or both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 18. Civil liahility for forest fires. — In addition to the penalties provided in 
sections 14, 15, 16 and 17 of this act, the United States, state, county, or private 
owners, whose property is injured or destroyed by such fires, may recover, in a civil 
action, double the amount of damages suffered if the fires occurred through wilful- 
ness, malice or negligence ; but if such fires were caused or escaped accidentally or 
unavoidably, civil action shall lie only for the actual damage sustained as determined 
by the value of the property injured or destroyed, and the detriment to the land 
and vegetation thereof. The presumption of wilfulness, malice or neglect shall be 
overcome ; provided, that the precautions set forth in section 17 are observed ; or 
provided, under section 16, fires are set during the "dry season" with written permis- 
sion of and under the direction of the district firewarden. Persons or corporations 
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causing fires by violations of sections 14, 15, 16 and 17 of this act shall be liable 
to the state or county in action for debt, to the full amount of all expenses incurred 
by the state or county in fighting such fires. 

Sec. 19. Clearing along county roads and land after lumbering. — Counties, along 
the county roads, in forest or brush land, shall, when so directed by the State 
Forester, and in a manner and to an extent prescribed by him, cut and remove all 
brush, grass and inflammable material from their rights of way. If such clearing 
is not done within a reasonable time after notice, said time 'to be fixed by the State 
Forester, the State Forester shall have it done and the county shall be liable to the 
state in an action for debt to the amount of the expense thus incurred, and in addition 
thereto for the expense of any fire patrol rendered necessary by such* delay ; it is 
provided^ further, that all lumber companies, corporations, or individuals shall, when 
so instructed by the State Board of Forestry, and at a time and in a manner pre- 
scribed by said board, carefully burn their slashings, by which is meant the tops, 
limbs, and general debris left after lumbering. 

Sec. 20. Disposals of moneys received as penalties. — All moneys received as 
penalties for violations of the provisions of this act, less the cost of collection, and not 
otherwise provided for, shall be paid into the state treasury to the credit of the 
forestry fund, which fund is hereby created, and the moneys therein are hereby appro- 
priated for purposes of forest protection, management and replacement under direc- 
tion of the State Board of Forestry. 

Sec. 21. Moneys for forest purposes. — County boards of supervisors may appro- 
priate money for purposes of forest protection, improvement and management. 

Sec. 22. Payment of expenses under this act. — There is hereby appropriated for 
the fifty-seventh and fifty-eighth fiscal years, the sum of seventeen thousand six 
hundred dollars ($17,600.00) for carrying out the provisions of this act, and for 
the payment of all salaries and expenses herein provided for. 

Sec. 23. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

CHAPTER 408. 

(Laws of 1911, California.) 
Section 1. A commission consisting of three persons which shall be known and 
designated as the "Conservation Commission of the State of California," is hereby 
created and established for the purpose of investigating and gathering data and 
information concerning the subjects of forestry, water, the use of water, water power, 
electricity, electrical or other power, mines and mining, mineral and other lands, 
dredging, reclamation and irrigation, and for the purpose of revising, systematizing 
and reforming the laws of this state, upon, concerning, regarding or appertaining to 
these said subjects. 

Sec. 2. Said coramissicn shall be appointed by the governor, and shall enter upon 
the performance of its duties immediately. The members of said commission shall 
hold oflice at the pleasure of the governor. In case of a vacancy in said commission, 
I such vacancy shall be filled by appointment by the governor. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of said commission to investigate and examine the 
laws of the United States, of foreign nations, of the states of the union and of this 
state, and the reports and recommendations of persons, oflScials, commissions, societies 
and associations upon the subjects of forestry, water, the use of water, water power, 
electricity, electrical and other power, mines and mining, mineral and other lands, 
dredging, reclamation and irrigation and to prepare and recommend to the legislature 
laws, statutes and constitutional amendments revising, systematising and reforming 
the laws of this state upon forestry, water, the use of water, water power, electricity, 
electrical and other power, mines and mining, mineral and other lands, dredging, 
reclamation and irrigation. The said commission is hereby authorized and empowered 
to do and perform the acts and things required of it by this act, and to adopt all 
1 rules and regulations necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sexj. 4. The said commission is hereby empowered and authorized to have printed 
by the state printer its reports, records and proceedings in the manner provided 
by law. 
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Sec. 5. It is hereby made the duty of the attorney general, surveyor general, the 
state engineer and all other state officers to render such aid and assistance to said 
board as said board may require. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the said com- 
mission is authorized to employ such expert, technical, professional and clerical 
assistance and upon such terms as it may deem proi>er. 

Sec. 7. In order to carry out the provisions of this act the members of said 
commission or any person authorized by it are authorized to enter and cross all lands 
within this state, and to make all proper and necessary surveys and measurements of 
land and water ; provided, that in doing so no damage is done to private property ; 
and it shall be a misdemeanor, for any person or persons to wilfully and maliciously 
remove or destroy any permanent marks or monuments made or erected by said com- 
mission or any person or persons under its direction or authorization, or to prevent 
the members of the said commission or any person authorized by said commission 
to enter and cross any land within this state or to make surveys and measure- 
ments of land and water. 

Sec. 8. Said conunissioners shall receive no salary for their services but shall 
be allowed their actual expenses while in the performance of their duties as in this 
act provided. 

Sec. 9. The sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated out of the funds of the 
state not otherwise appropriated for the purposes of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, and the state controller is hereby authorized and directed to draw warrants 
upon such sum from time to time upon the requisition of said conservation commis- 
sion approved by the board of examiners, and the state treasurer is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay such warrants. . 

Sec. 10. All acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect immediately. 

An act to amend an act entitled "An act to provide for the regulation of fires on, and 
the protection and management of, public and private forest lands within the 
State of California, creating a state board of forestry and certain ofTlcers subordi- 
nate to said board, prescribing the duties of such officers, creating a forestryi 
fund, and appropriating the moneys In said fund, and defining and providing for 
the punishment of certain offences for violations of the provisions of this act, and 
making an appropriation therefor," approved March 18, 1905. (Amendment intro- 
duced In 1913.) 



Section 1. Section six of the above entitled act is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

6. The State Forester shall divide the state into such number of fire districts as 
shall be deemed by him most necessary to the efficiency of his work. He shall create 
and maintain, during the dry season, a fire patrol system, and make rules and regu- 
lations for the prevention and suppression of fires in any 'timber, brush, grass or 
other inflammable vegetation or material. He may appoint a district firewarden for 
each of said districts so established, and he may also employ within such districts 
such number of fire patrolmen as, in his judgment, may be required to carry out the 
provisions of this act, assigning to each of the latter the territory over and within 
which they shall have jurisdiction and fix the amount of the compensation for all 
district firewardens and fire patrolmen for services actually rendered which shall 
not exceed the rate of seventy-five dollars per month ; the district firewardens and 
the fire patrolmen may be paid necessary traveling and field expenses. They shall 
devote their entire time to the prevention and extinguishment of fire in any timber, 
brush, grass or other inflammable vegetation or material in their respective 
districts, and the performance of such other duties as the State Forester may direct. 
The State Forester shall have the power to remove any officer or employee appointed 
or employed by him. He may purchase necessary equipment, instruments and field 
supplies. He shall have authority to establish lookout stations and telephone or 
other systems of communication connecting the same, and to equip and maintain 
depots for the storing of tools for the extinguishment of forest fires. For the purpose 
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of controlling and extinguishing fires in any timber, brush, grass or other inflam- 
mable vegetation or material the State Forester is authorized to summon and 
employ suitable persons for controlling and extinguishing such fires and to delegate 
this authority to the district firewardens and the fire patrolmen, and each person 
so sunmioned or employed may be paid twenty-five cents for each hour of service 
rendered by him and be provided with subsistence during such service ; provided^ 
no owner, lessee, or person in control of lands upon which fires may be burning or 
threatening, or any one in the employ of such owner, lessee or person in control 
shall receive any compensation from the state for extinguishing or controlling any 
such fire. 

The State Forester may and hereby is authorized to enter into agreements with 
persons, firms, associations, or corporations owning or controlling land covered 
wholly or in part by timber, brush, grass or other inflammable vegetation or 
material, or with any group or groups of persons, firms, associations or corporations 
owning or controlling such land for the purpose of cooperation in maintaining a fire 
patrol system for preventing and suppressing fires in timber, brush, grass, or other 
inflammable vegetation or material which endanger or are liable to endanger life or 
property or life and property. Such agreements may provide that persons, firms, 
associations or corporations owning or controlling land covered wholly or in part 
by timber, brush, grass or other inflammable vegetation or material, or group or 
groups of persons, firms, associations or corporations owning or controlling such 
land shall bear part or all of the expenses of maintaining such fire patrol system, and 
no such agreement shall become effective until the person, firm, association or cor- 
poration or groups of persons, firms, associations or corporations entering into such 
agreement shall have paid, into the fund, hereinafter provided for the maintenance 
of a fire patrol system their pro rata of the expenses stipulated by the terms of the 
agreement. A fund in the state treasury, to be known as the fire patrol maintenance 
fund, is hereby created, into which shall be paid the money for the expenses of 
maintaining the cooperative fire patrol system, as heretofore provided for, in such 
amounts and at such times as the agreement may direct. All claims presented for 
payment from the fire patrol maintenance fund shall be audited and paid in a 
similar manner as other claims against the state. The State Forester may enter into 
agreements with the federal government, under such terms as he deems advisable 
or as may be provided for by law, for the purpose of maintaining a fire patrol 
system for preventing and suppressing fires in any timber, brush, grass or other 
inflammable vegetation or material. The expense incurred in preventing and 
extinguishing fires in any timber, brush, grass or other inflammable vegetation 
or material as provided by law shall be paid from the appropriation or funds 
available for fire protection. 

Sec. 2. Section eleven of the above entitled act is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

11. Whenever in this act the performance or nonperformance of any act or thing 
is made a misdemeanor, the person, or the officer, member, manager, agent, director, 
or employee of any fire association, or corporation who shall direct the performance 
or nonperformance of such act or thing is likewise and in the same manner guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be punished in like manner as the person actually 
performing such act or thing. 

Sec. 3. Section eighteen of the above entitled act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

18. Any fire in any timber, brush, grass or other inflammable vegetation or 
material, burning uncontrolled and without proper precaution being taken to prevent 
it from spreading, and which endangers or may endanger life or property is hereby 
declared to be a public nuisance ; and any person, firm, association or corporation 
owning or controlling lands upon which such nuisance exists is hereby required 
to abate it immediately by controlling or extinguishing it. In addition to the 
penalties provided in this act, the United States, state, county, or private owners, 
whose property is injured or destroyed by such fires, may recover in a civil action, 
double the amount of damages suffered if the fires occurred through wilfulness, 
malice or negligence ; but if such fires were caused or escaped accidentally or unavoid- 
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ably, civil action may lie only for the actual damage sustained as determined by 
the value of the property injured or destroyed, and the detriment to the land and 
vegetation thereof. The presumption of wilfulness, malice or neglect shall be over- 
come ; provided, that the precautions set forth are observed ; or provided, fires are set 
during a "dry season" with written permission of and under the direction of the 
district firewarden. Persons or corporations causing fires by violations of this act 
shall be liable to the state or county in action for debt, to the full amount of all 
expenses incurred by the state or county in fighting such fires ; such expenses, less 
cost of collection, shall be paid into the state or county treasury, as the case may be, 
to the credit of the appropriation or fund for fire protection. 

Sec. 4. Section nineteen of the above entitled act is hereby amended to read 
as follows : 

19. All inflammable debris upon forest areas, which by reason of its location or 
condition or lack of protection may endanger life or property, is hereby declared 
to be a public nuisance. If the State Forester finds that such a nuisance exists, 
he shall in writing notify the owner, lessee, the person in control, or the agent 
of said owner or lessee of the land on which said nuisance is situated of the exist- 
ence of such nuisance, and shall require that such nuisance be abated within a 
period and in a manner specified in such notice. But the State Forester may, for 
good cause shown, extend the time in which such nuisance shall be abated. When- 
ever such nuisance exists and the proper notice shall have been served, and the 
period specified in such notice, or any extension thereof, shall have elapsed, without 
the nuisance having been abated, it shall be the duty of the State Forester to cause 
the same to be summarily abated. Any notice provided for in this section shall be 
served in a like manner as a summons in a civil action as provided by the Code of 
Civil Procedure. The expense of the summary abatement of a nuisance as provided 
in this act may be paid from the money appropriated for fire protection. Any and 
all expenses incurred for the summary abatement of a nuisance under the provisions 
of this act shall be and become a lien on the lands upon which such nuisance shall 
have existed, the said expenses to be prorated among the owners of such lands 
according to the number of acres belonging to said owners on which said nuisance 
was abated. Action to foreclose such lien shall be begun within one year. Such 
lien shall be filed by the State Forester, or under his direction by any of his assist- 
ants or firewardens within ninety days after the abatement of such nuisance. Pro- 
ceedings for the satisfaction of such lien shall be instituted, at the request of the 
State Board of Forestry and in the name of the people of the State of California 
by the district attorney of the county in which said nuisance was abated ; and the 
costs shall be recovered in the usual manner and paid into the state treasury to the 
credit of the appropriation or fund for fire protection. 
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ENROLLED COPY OF ASSEMBLY BILL No. 643. 



When the following bill was before the Governor for consideration it 
was the consensus of opinion that neither the present law nor the here- 
with proposed law, which was pocketed by the Governor, presents a 
form under which any effective or proper method of administration of a 
fire patrol system could be carried out by the state. 



An act creating a state board of forestry; prescribing its power and duties; creating 
tlie office of state forester and providing for tlie appointment and revocation of 
appointment of a proper person thereto and tiie certification of his qualifications; 
prescribing the power and duties of the state forester and fixing his salary; pro- 
viding for the appointment and revocation of appointment of assistant foresters 
and fixing their duties and salaries; providing for the appointment of and revoca- 
tion of appointment of firewardens and prescribing their duties and mode of com- 
pensation; providing for cooperative agreements between the state board of 
forestry and persons, firms, associations, or corporations, or any combination or 
group of such persons, firms, associations or corporations and for agreements 
between the state board of forestry and the federal government; declaring certain 
fires to be public nuisances, and requiring those owning or controlling the lands 
upon which said nuisances exist to abate them; declaring certain inflammable 
debris to be public nuisances, providing for their inspection and abatement, 
authorizing and providing for the summary abatement of all nuisances declared 
by this act; making the cost of the abatement of certain nuisances a Hen upon 
the land on which said nuisances are situated; providing for the filing of and 
the satisfying of claims for such liens and the recovery of costs accruing for said 
filing and satisfaction; providing for the satisfaction of such liens by district 
attorneys and the compensation of district attorneys therefor; declaring the duty 
of those owning or controlling lands on which fires may burn; providing for the 
payment into county treasuries of moneys collected under the penal sections of 
this act; providing penalties for violating the provisions of this act; defining the 
word "forest"; repealing chapter 264 of the laws of 1905 as amended by the act of 
April 7, 1911, and all acts or parts of acts In conflict with the provisions of this 
act; providing for the designation of this act. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby created a State Board of Forestry consisting of three 
members, who shall serve without compensation, to be appointed by the governor, 
and who may be removed by the governor. The said board shall supervise all 
matters of forest policy and management over which the state has jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. The State Board of Forestry is hereby authorized and directed to make 
rules and regulations and to establish a system or systems, under the provisions of 
this act, for the prevention and suppression of forest fires. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby created the office of State Forester, the appointee to 
which office shall be a technically trained forester, who shall be appointed by and 
hold office at the pleasure of the State Board of Forestry ; and whether any candidate 
for the position is a technically trained forester shall be determined by certificate 
from the secretary of the United States department of agriculture, or from the 
department of forestry of the University of California. He shall receive a salary 
of three thousand dollars per annum, and shall be authorized and empowered to 
appoint an assistant forester and a deputy forester by and with the consent of the 
State Board of Forestry. The salaries of said assistant and deputy foresters shall 
be fixed by the State Board of Forestry and shall not exceed eighteen hundred dollars 
each per annum. Said assistant and deputy foresters shall hold office at the pleasure 
0£ the State Forester. The State Forester shall maintain headquarters at the 
state capitol and shall be allowed necessary office and contingent expenses. He and 
his assistants shall be paid reasonable traveling and field expenses which may be 
incurred in the performance of their official duties. He shall act as secretary of 
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the State Board of Forestry. He shall, under the supervision of the State Board of 
Forestry, execute all matters pertaining to forestry within the jurisdiction of the 
state ; have charge of all firewardens in the state, and direct and aid them in their 
duties; direct the protection and improvement of state parks and forests; collect 
data relatve to forest destruction and conditions; take such action as is authorized 
by law to prevent and extinguish forest, brush, and grass fires; look after the 
enforcement of all laws pertaining to the protection of lands ; publish, from time 
to time, under the direction of the State Board of Forestry, information concern- 
ing forestry, and perform such other duties under this act as the State Board of 
Forestry may direct ; prepare annually a report to the governor on the progress and 
condition of state forest work, and make such recommendations therein concerning 
forestry as he may see fit The assistant and deputy foresters shall perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by the State Forester. 

Sec. 4. The State Forester shall be chief firewarden of the state. He shall 
have supervision and control of the firewardens appointed by virtue of this act, and 
shall have power and authority, under the State Board of Forestry, to carry into 
effect any system of fire prevention and suppression provided for in this act. 

Sec. 5. Under such general policy as to qualifications, numbers, and localities 
as shall be prescribed by the State Board of Forestry, the said board is authorized 
to appoint firewardens, who shall have all the powers given to firewardens under 
the state laws, but shall serve voluntarily or under compensation from other sources 
than the State Board of Forestry. 

Sec. 6. In times -or localities of particular fire danger, or to enforce the fire laws, 
or to apprehend and prosecute violators thereof, the State Board of Forestry shall 
have power to appoint and employ, either independently or jointly with other agencies, 
such additional firewardens, and to furnish them such assistance and facilities for 
protecting life or property from fire, as the public safety may demand ; and unless 
contributed by other sources, the compensation of the firewardens in this section 
provided shall be paid for out of any money appropriated to the use of the State 
Board of Forestry. 

Sec. 7. Firewardens shall have authority to issue permits to bum brush, inflam- 
mable debris or rubbish under such general rules and regulations as the State 
Board of Forestry may prescribe, and under such special stipulations regarding the 
time and circumstances of the burning as shall seem necessary for the safeguarding 
of life or property. Firewardens shall have authority to call upon able-bodied 
persons for assistance in combating forest fires. Firewardens while in the perform- 
ance of their duty as such shall have the right to enter into and upon any lands and 
premises other than a dwelling or other house. 

Sec. 8. The State Board of Forestry is hereby empowered to enter into agree- 
ments with persons, firms, associations or corporations owning or controlling forest 
land, or with any combinations or groups of such persons, firms, associations or 
corporations, for the purpose of cooperation in the employment of men and facilities 
and taking other measures for prevention and control of forest, brush, or grass fires. 
Such agreements shall designate the lands or districts over which protective measures 
shall be maintained and the nature, extent and participancy of the parties to such 
agreements in the expenditures that may be incurred for patrol and other measures 
for fire fighting and fire protection. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of such agreements the State Board of Forestry shall appoint firewardens to be named 
by the person, firm, association or corporation or combination or group of such 
persons, firms, associations or corporations with whom such agreement is made. 
Such firewardens may be given charge, under the State Forester, of all matters of 
fire prevention within such districts and upon such lands, so long as an effective 
system of fire protection is maintained thereon under the provisions of such coopera- 
tive agreement. The appointment of any such firewarden shall be revocable at the 
pleasure of the State Board of Forestry and shall be revoked at the request of the 
person, firm, association, corporation or combination or group thereof upon whose 
nomination said appointment was made ; but when said appointment shall be revoked, 
said person, firm, association, corporation or combinations or groups thereof shall 
immediately nominate another firewarden, and said State Board of Forestry shall 
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appoint the same. The State Board of Forestry is further empowered to enter into 
agreements with the federal government upon such terms as may be deemed advisable 
or as may be provided by law, for the purpose of cooperating in the prevention and 
suppression of forest fires. All sums chargeable to the state on account of any 
cooperative agreement as provided in this section shall be paid from the appropriation 
for fire protection. 

Sec. 9. Any fire in any forest or other land burning uncontrolled and without 
proper precaution being taken to prevent it from spreading, or which endangers life 
or property, is hereby declared to be a public nuisance; and any person, firm, asso- 
ciation or corporation owning or controlling land upon which such nuisance exists 
is hweby required to abate it immediately by controlling or extinguishing it. And 
if said owner or controller shall fail, refuse or n.eglect to abate said nuisance the 
State Forester may summarily abate said nuisance. 

Sec. 10. All forest areas containing inflammable debris, which by reason of the 
focation or condition or lack of protection thereof may endanger life or property, are 
hereby declared to be public nuisances. If such a nuisance exists, the State Forester 
shall in writing notify the owner, lessee, the person in control, or the agent of said 
owner or lessee of the land on which said nuisance is situated of the existence of such 
nuisance and shall require that such nuisance be abated within a period and in a 
manner specified in such notice. But the State Forester may, for good cause shown, 
extend the time in which such nuisance shall be abated. Whenever such nuisance 
exists and the proper notice shall have been served, and the period specified in 
such notice, or any extension thereof, shall have elapsed, without the nuisance 
having been abated, it shall be the duty of the State Forester to cause the same 
to be summarily abated. Any notice provided for in this section shall be served in 
a like manner as a summons in a civil action, as provided in sections 410 to 415 
inclusive, of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Sec. 11. The expense of the summary abatement of nuisances as provided in 
this act shall be paid from the money appropriated for fire protection. Any and 
all exi)enses incurred for the summary abatement of a nuisance under the provisions 
of this act shall be and become a lien on the lands upon which such nuisance shall 
have existed, the said expenses to be prorated among the owners of such lands 
according to the acreage belonging to said owners on which said nuisance was 
situated. Action to foreclose such lien shall be begun within one year. No such 
lien shall be filed or accrue upon the land of any person, firm, corporation or associa- 
tion, who in good faith endeavors to abate any nuisance mentioned in this act, or 
who maintains a protective system established under agreement with the State Board 
of Forestry as specified in section eight (8) of this act, or who is operating under 
a cooperative agreement for fire protection with the Federal Forest Service, which 
agreement is certified to the State Board of Forestry as effective by the head of the 
Federal F<>iest Service in California and approved by the State Board of Forestry. 
Such lien shall be filed by the State Forester or under his direction by any of his 
assistants or firewardens within ninety days after the abatement of such nuisance. 
Proceedings for the satisfaction of such lien shall be instituted, at the request of 
the State Board of Forestry and in the name of the people of the State of California, 
by the district attorney of the county in which such nuisance was abated ; and the 
costs shall be recovered in the usual manner. 

Sec. 12. The district attorney of any county who may bring action on behalf 
of the state to satisfy any lien created by the provisions of this act shall receive as 
compensation for his services 10 per cent of the amount recovered. Such compensa- 
tion shall be in addition to that allowed by law for fees and salaries of district 
attorneys. 

Sec. 13. Owners, lessees, or persons in control of lands upon which fires may be 
started or burning are not relieved by any of the provisions of this act from the 
duty of extinguishing or controlling such fires ; and no such owner or lessee or persons 
in control or any person in the employ of such owner or lessee or person in control 
shall receive any compensation under this act for extinguishing or controlling fire 
occurring upon or threatening the lands of such owner or lessee or person in 
control. 
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Sec. 14. AH moneys recovered under the provisions of the penal sections of the 
forest laws of this state shall be paid, less the costs of and compensation for collection, 
into the treasury of the county in which such money was collected. 

Sec. 15. EJvery firewarden appointed under the provisions of this act shall be 
provided by the State Board of Forestry with a badge of authority which shall be 
produced and shown whenever demand is made for such production. 

Sec. 16. Wherever in this act the performance or nonperformance of any act or 
thing is made a misdemeanor, the person, or the oflScer, member, manager, agent, 
director, or employee of any firm, association, or corporation who shall direct the 
performance or nonperformance of such act or thing is likewise and in the same 
manner guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished in a like manner as the 
person actually performing such act or thing. 

Sec. 17. The State Forester shall post or cause to be posted in a conspicuous 
place copies of fire-warning notices and other notices prescribed by the State Board of 
Foi-estry to be posted in such manner as may be directed by the State Board of 
Forestry; and any person who shall remove, destroy, deface or cover up any such 
notice shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 18. For the purpose of this act the word "forest" shall be taken to mean and 
to comprise lands wholly or in part covered with timber, brush or other similar 
inflammable vegetation. 

Sec. 19. Chapter 264 of the laws of 1905 as amended April 7, 1911, and all acts 
and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 20. This act shall be known and designated as the "forest-fire act." 

This bill received the pocket veto by the Governor. 

FOREST LAWS OF CALIFORNIA NOW IN OPERATION. 
Organization of State Forest Work. 
CHAPTER 264. 

(Laws of 1905, page 235.) 

An act to provide for the regulation of fires on, and the protection and management of, 
public and private forest lands within the State of California, creating a state 
board of forestry and certain officers subordinate to said board, prescribing the 
duties of such officers, creating a forestry fund, and appropriating the moneys in 
said fund, and defining and providing for the punishment of certain offenses for 
violations of the provisions of this act, and making an appropriation therefor. 

Section 1. State Board of Forestry. — There shall be a State Board of Forestry, 
consisting of the Grovernor, secretary of state, attorney general and State Forester, 
which shall supervise all matters of state forest policy and management and convene 
upon the call of the Governor or of its secretary. 

Sec. 2. State Forester and his duties. — ^There shall be a State Forester, who 
shall be a civil executive officer, and who shall be a technically trained forester, 
appointed by the governor to hold office at the pleasure of the appointing power ; and 
whether any candidate for the position is a technically trained forester shall be 
determined by certificate from the secretary of the United States department of 
agriculture, or from the department of forestry of the state university after such 
department is established. He shall receive a salary of twenty-four hundred dollars 
per annum, and shall be authorized and empowered to appoint two assistant foresters, 
whose salaries shall not exceed twelve hundred dollars per annum. He shall maintain 
headquarters at the state capitol in an office provided by the secretary of state, and 
shall be allowed necessary office and contingent expenses. He and his assistants 
shall be paid reasonable traveling and. field expenses which may be incurred in the 
necessary performance of their official duties. He shall act as secretary of the State 
Board of Forestry. He shall, under the supervision of the State Board of Forestry, 
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execute all matters pertaining to forestry within the jurisdiction of the state; have 
charge of all firewardens in the state, and direct and aid them in their duties ; direct 
the protection and improvement of state parks and forests; collect data relative to 
forest destruction and conditions ; take such action as is authorized by law to 
prevent and extinguish forest, brush, and grass fires ; enforce all laws pertaining to 
forest and brush covered land, and prosecute for any violation of such laws ; cooperate 
with landowners, as described in section four in this act; and publish from time to 
time such information of forestry as he may deem wise. He shall prepare annually 
a report to the governor on the progress and condition of state forest work, and 
recommend therein plans for improving the state system of forest protection, manage- 
ment and replacement.* 

Sec. 3. Supervision and care of state parks. — The California Redwood Park and 
the Mount Hamilton tract, together with all moneys heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated for the purchase of land for or care of said parks, tracts and stations, shall be 
in charge of the State Board of Forestry, said board to take the place of and forth- 
with shall have all the powers and duties now possessed in accordance with law by 
persons or commissions with regard to the state parks, tracts of land, and forest 
stations mentioned in this act, and also any forest or brush land which may here- 
after become state property, or be placed definitely in the care of the state ; and it is 
hereby further enacted that, if the government of the United States or any individual 
or corporation shall, at any time, donate or intrust to the State of California, for 
state park or state forest reserve purposes, any tract or tracts of wholly or partially 
wooded land, such tract or tracts of land shall be administered at the expense of the 
state, as provided by law.** 

Sec. 4. Cooperative work. — The State Forester shall, upon request and whenever 
he deems it essential to the best interests of the people and the state, cooperate with 
counties, towns, corporations, and individuals in preparing plans for the protection, 
management and replacement of trees, woodlots and timber tracts, on consideration 
and under an agreement that the parties obtaining such assistance pay at least the 
field expenses of the men employed in preparing said plans. 

Sec. 5. Publication of lavs and notices. — ^The State Forester shall prepare and 
print for public distribution an abstract of all the forest laws of California, together 
with such rules and regulations in accord therewith, as he may deem necessary, and 
shall annually print and distribute a list of all firewardens with their addresses, all 
such matter to be published with the approval of the State Board of Forestry. He 
shall also furnish notices, printed in large letters on cloth, calling attention to the 
danger from forest fires, and to forest fire and trespass laws and their penalties. Such 
notices shall be posted by the firewardens in conspicuous places along every highway 
in brush and forest-covered country, at frequent intervals along streams and lakes 
frequented by tourists, hunters and fishermen, at established camping sites, and in 
every post office in the forested region. 

Sec. 6. Fire districts. — The State Forester shall divide the state into such 
number of fire districts as shall be deemed by him most necessary to the efficiency of 
his work ; and, furthermore, any county, or combination of less than four counties, 
shall be made a separate fire district, upon request of the county board or boards of 
supervisors, in which case such special fire district shall pay the cost of maintaining 
its district firewardens. f 



♦Salary of State Forester increased in 1909 to $3,000. Provision regarding two 
assistant foresters amended at same time to one deputy forester at $1,800, and one 
assistant forester at $1,600. 

♦♦One such tract was donated in 1909 by Mrs. Annie Bidwell of Chico. The Cali- 
fornia Redwood Park Is now in charge of a commission appointed by the Governor. 
Chap. 12, Laws of 1911. (Approved February 6, 1911.) 

tThe original bill as presented to the legislature provided for five district fire- 
wardens to be paid by the state. This provision was not enacted into law and in 
consequence section 6 has no meaning. 
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Sec. 7. Duties of assistant foresters, — The duties of the assistant foresters shall 
be to devote their entire time to state forest interests according to rules and directions 
to be determined by the State Forester, with the approval of the State Board of 
Forestry. They shall take prompt measures to prevent and extinquish forest fires; 
keep a record of the cause, extent and damage of all forest fires in their respective 
districts, and perform such other duties as the State Forester may direct. 

Sec. 8. Voluntary firewardens and their duties, — ^The State Forester shall appoint, 
in such number and localities as he deems wise, public-spirited citizens to act as 
voluntary firewardens, who may receive payment for their services from the counties 
or from private sources. They shall promptly report all fires and take immediate and 
active steps toward their extinguishment, report any violation of the forest laws, 
assist in apprehending and convicting offenders, and perform such other duties as the 
State Forester may direct. The supervisors and rangers on the federal forest 
reserves within the state, whenever they formally accept the duties and responsi- 
bilities of firewardens, may be appointed as voluntary firewardens, and shall have 
all the powers given to firewardens by this act 

Sec. 9. Povers and requirement of firewardens. — The State Forester and all 
firewardens shall have the powers of peace officers to make arrests without warrant, 
for violations of any state or federal forest laws, and no firewarden shall be liable 
to civil action for trespass committed in the discharge of his duties. Any firewarden 
who has information which would show with reasonable certainty, that any person 
had violated any provision of such forest laws, shall immediately take action against 
the offender, either by using his own powers as a peace officer or by making complaint 
before the proper magistrate, or by information to the proper district attorney, and 
shall obtain all possible evidence pertaining thereto. Failure on the part of any paid 
firewarden to comply with the duties prescribed in this act shall be a misdemeanor, 
and punishable by a fine of not less than twenty dollars nor more than two hundred 
and fifty dollars, or imprisonment for not less than ten days nor more than three 
months^ or both such fine and imprisonment and the State Forester is hereby 
authorized to investigate and prosecute such violations. 

Sec. 10. Assistance of citizens in fighting fire, (Penal Code, sec. 384, subsec. 5.) 

Sec. 11. Fire patrol. — In times and localities of particular fire danger the State 
Forester may maintain a fire patrol through the firewardens, at such places in brush 
or forest land, as the public interest may require, the exi)ense of such patrol to be 
paid by the county in which such patrol is maintained; and, furthermore, he may, 
upon written request by counties, corporations or individuals, maintain a fire patrol 
on their forest lands ; provided^ that the expense of said patrol be paid by the party 
or parties requesting same. 

Sec. 12. District attorneys to prosecute vigorously. — Whenever an arrest shall 
have been made for violation of any provision of this act, or whenever any informa- 
tion of such violation shall have been lodged with him, the district attorney of the 
county in which the criminal act was committed must prosecute the offender or 
offenders with all diligence and energy. If any district attorney shall fail to comply 
with the provisions of this section he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than one hundred dollars nor more than one 
thousand dollars, in the discretion of the court. Action against the district attorney 
shall be brought by the attorney general in the name of the people of the state on 
the relation of the State Forester. The penalties of this section shall apply to any 
magistrate, with proper authority, who refuses or neglects to cause the arrest and 
prosecution of any person or persons when complaint, under oath, of violation of any 
terms of this act has been lodged with him. 

Sec. 13. Destruction of warning notices. — Any person who shall destroy, deface, 
remove or disfigure any sign, poster or warning notice posted under the provisions of 
this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable, upon conviction, by a fine 
of not less than fifteen dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, or imprisonment 
in the county jail for a period of not less than ten days nor more than three months, 
or both such fine and imprisonment. 
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Sec. 14. Wilfully, maliciously and negligently setting forest fires. — (Penal Code, 
sec. 384, subsec. 1.) 

Sec. 15. Extinguishment of camp fires, — (Penal Code, sec. 384, subsec. 6.) 

Sec. 16. Restriction of usfi of fire during a dry season. — (Penal Code, sec. 384, 
subsec. 3.) 

Sec. 17. Engines in forest land. — (Penal Code, sec. 384, subsec. 4.) 

Sec. 18. Civil liability for forest fires. — In addition to the penalties provided in 
this act, the Unite^ States, state, county, or private owners, whose property is injured 
or destroyed by such fires, may recover in a civil action, double* the amount of 
damages suffered if the fires occurred through wilfulness, malice or negligence ; but 
if such fires were caused or escaped accidentally or unavoidably, civil action shall 
lie only for the actual damage sustained as determined by the value of the property 
injured or destroyed, and the detriment to the land and vegetation thereof. The 
presumption of wilfullness, malice or neglect shall be overcome ; provided, that the 
precautions set forth are observed ; or provided, fires are set during a "dry season'* 
with written permission of and under the direction of the district firewarden. Persons 
or corporations causing fires hy violations of this act shall he Uahle to the state or 
county in action for debt, to the full amount of all expenses incurred hy the state 
or county in fighting such fires. 

Section 19 of the above entitled act, approved March 18, 1905, is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 19. Inspection of forest area. — It shall be the duty of the State Board of 
Forestry, whenever it shall be deemed necessary, to notify the owner of any forest 
area within the state by a written notice to be. served upon the person or persons 
or corporation, or either of them, owning or having charge of such area, or upon the 
agents, attorney or representative of either, by any firewarden, deputy firewarden 
or special firewarden or any employee of the State Board of Forestry, in the same 
manner as a summons in a civil action, or if such area belongs to any nonresident 
person or corporation and there is no person in control or possession thereof, and 
such nonresident person or corporation has no tenant, attorney, representative or 
agent upon whom such service can be had, or if the owner or owners of such area 
or their tenants, attorneys, representatives, or agents, can not after due diligence be 
found, then by posting said notice in some conspicuous place upon such area and by 
mailing a copy thereof to the owner thereof at his last known place of residence if 
the same is known or can be ascertained, that the said State Board of Forestry 
intends to cause an inspection to be made of the said forest area for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not the same constitutes a nuisance as hereinafter provided. 
The said notice shall describe the forest area to be inspected by general description 
and shall designate the time of such inspection. At the time so designated in said 
notice the said State Board of Forestry shall cause an inspection to be made of the 
said forest area and the said owner or his agent shall be permitted to be present 
during such inspection and shall be given a full opportunity of showing that such 
forest area is not a nuisance as contemplated by this act. If the said State Board of 
Forestry after such inspection finds any forest area inadequately protected adjoining, 
lying near, or intermingled with other forest and covered wholly or in part with 
inflammable debris, which by reason of such location or condition or lack of protec- 
tion endangers life or property, the State Board of Forestry shall in writing notify 
the owner or owners of such areas that the condition of said areas endangers life 
or property and shall require such person or corporation to clean up such areas by 
the use of fire or otherwise at a time and in a manner to be therein specified. Said 
notice may be served upon the person or persons or corporation or either of them, 
owning or having charge of such areas or upon the agents of either, by any fire- 
warden, deputy firewarden or special firewarden or any employee of the State Board 



♦Section 3344 of the Political Code states that "Every person negligently setting fire 
to his own woods, or negligently suffering any fire to extend beyond his own land, is 
liable in treble damages to the party injured." Treble damages are changed to double 
damages by the above section. 
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of Forestry, in the same manner as a summons in a civil action ; provided^ however^ 
that if any such area belong to any nonresident person or corporation and there is 
no person in control or possession thereof and such nonresident person or corporation 
has no tenant, bailee, depository or agent upon whom such service can be had ; or if 
the owner or owners of such areas can not after due diligence be found, then such 
notice may be served by posting the same in some conspicuous place upon such area, 
and by mailing a copy thereof to the owner thereof at his last known place of resi- 
dence, if the same is known or can be ascertained. Any and all such inadequately 
protected forest areas adjoining, lying near, or intermingled with other forest and 
covered wholly or in part with inflammable debris, which by reason of such location 
or condition or lack of protection endangers life or property, are hereby declared to be 
a public nuisance ; and whenever any such nuisance shall exist within the state, and 
the proper notice shall have been served, as herein provided, and the time specified 
in said notice shall have elapsed without the nuisance having been abated, it shall 
be the duty of the State Board of Forestry to cause said nuisance to be at once 
abated, by burning or otherwise disposing of the inflammable debris. The expense 
thereof shall be paid by the state in like manner as bills for fire fighting are paid. 
Any and all such sum or sums so paid shall be and become a lien on the property 
from which said nuisance has been removed or abated in pursuance of this section, 
and said lien shall continue as long as the said sum or sums above referred to shall 
remain unpaid. The claim for any lien shall be filed by the State Forester, or under 
his direction, by any of his assistants or firewardens, in the office of the county 
recorder of the county in which the property on which said nuisance existed is 
situated. Proceedings for the enforcement of such lien shall be instituted by the 
district attorney of the county where the nuisance existed, at the request of the 
State Board of Forestry and in the name of the State of California as claimant; 
and the costs shall be recovered in the usual manner. The State Board of Forestry 
is hereby vested with the power to cause any and all such nuisances to be abated in 
a summary manner. 

Sec. 20. Disposal of moneys received as penalties. — ^All moneys received as 
penalties for violations of the provisions of this act, less the cost of collection, and 
not otherwise provided for, shall be paid into the state treasury to the credit of the 
forestry fund, which fund is hereby created, and the moneys therein are hereby 
appropriated for purposes of forest protection, management and replacement under 
direction of the State Board of Forestry.* 

Sec. 21. Moneys for forest purposes. — County boards of supervisors may appro- 
priate money for purposes of forest protection, improvement and management. 

Sec. 22. Payment of expenses under this act. — There is hereby appropriated for 
the fifty-seventh and fifty-eighth fiscal years, the sum of seventeen thousand six 
hundred dollars ($17,600) for carrying out the provisions of this act, and for the 
payment of all salaries and expenses herein provided for. 

Sec. 23. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 



The provisions made by the above sections 4, 6, 8, 11, 19 and 21 for the cooperation 
of counties with the state is supplanted by the following act (Stats. 1905, 394) : 

Section 1. A new section is hereby added to the act to establish a uniform system 
of county and township governments, to be numbered 33^, and to read as follows : 

Section 33^. To appropriate from the general fund of the county, unless other- 
wise provided, not exceeding in counties of the first and second class the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, and in all other counties not exceeding the sum of ten 
thousand dollars in any one year, to aid and carry on the work of the preservation of 
forests upon public lands, the reforestation of forests upon public lands and the pro- 
tection of forests upon public lands from fire. 



♦All fines collected to go to the county. 



County Cooperation. 
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Fire Laws and Penalties. 
CHAPTER 699. 

An act to amend section 384 of the Penal Code, relating to forest fires. 

(Approved May 1, 1911.) 
The people of the State of Calif orniaj represented in senate and assembly y do enact 

as follows: 

Setting fire wilfully or negligently, 

384. Any person who shall wilfully or negligently commit any of the acts herein- 
after enumerated in this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof be punishable by a fine of not less than fifty nor more than five hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail not less than fifteen days nor more than 
six months, or both such fine and imprisonment, except that in the case of an offense 
against subsection five of this section, the fine imposed may be not less than ten 
dollars. 

1. Back-firing, 

Setting fire, or causing or procuring fire to be set to any forest, brush or other 
inflammable vegetation growing on lands not his own, without the permission of the 
owner of such land ; provided^ that no person shall be convicted under this section who 
shall have set, in good faith and with reasonable care, a back-fire for the purpose 
of stopping the progress of a fire then actually burning. 

2. Allowing fire to escape. 

Allowing fires to escape from the control of the persons having charge thereof, 
or to spread to the lands of any person other than the builder of such fire without 
using every reasonable and proper precaution to prevent such fire from escaping. 

3. Carelessness with fire. 

Burning brush, stumps, Ipgs, rubbish, fallen timber, fallows or grass on his own 
land, or blasting with dynamite, powder or other explosives, or setting off fireworks 
in forest or brush covered land, either his own or the property of another, without 
taking every proper and reasonable precaution both before the lighting of said fire 
and at all times thereafter to prevent the escape thereof; provided, that any fire- 
warden may, in his discretion, give a written permit to any person desiring to bum 
or blast as aforesaid ; such permit shall contain such rules and regulations for the 
building and management of such fires as the State Board of Forestry may from time 
to time prescribe ; and in any prosecution under this subsection it shall be primia 
facie evidence that the defendant has taken proper and reasonable precautions to 
prevent the escape of such fire, when he shall show that he has received such a permit 
and has complied with all the rules and regulations therein prescribed. 

4. Locomotives, engines and toilers. 

Using any logging locomotive, donkey or threshing engine, or any other engine or 
boiler, in or near any forest, brush or grass land, unless he shall prove upon trial, 
aflSrmatively, that such engines or boilers used by him were provided with adequate 
devices to prevent the escape of fire or sparks from smokestacks, ashpans, fireboxes, 
or other parts, and that he has used every reasonable precaution to prevent the 
causing of fire thereby. 

5. Obliged to fight fire when called upon. 

Refusing or failing to render assistance in combating fires at the summons of any 
firewarden unless prevented by good and sufficient reasons. 

6. Allowing fires to escape. 

Leaving fire burning or unextinguished on departing from a camp or camping place, 
or allowing such fire to spread after being built. 

7. Municipal corporation. 

The provisions of this section shall not apply to the setting of fire on lands within 
any municipal corporation of the state. 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed.!^ 
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MALICIOUSLY SETTING FIRE. 



Penal Code, Sec. GOO. Every person who wilfully and maliciously burns any 
bridge exceeding in value fifty dollars, or any structure, snowshed, vessel or boat, not 
the subject of arson, or any tent, or any stack of hay or grain or straw of any 
kind, or any pile of baled hay or straw, or any pile of potatoes, or beans, or vege- 
tables, or produce, or fruit of any kind, whether sacked, boxed, or crated, or not, 
or any growing or standing grain, grass, or trees, or any fence, or any railroad 
car, lumber, cord wood, railroad ties, telegraph or telephone poles, or shakes^ or any 
tule land or peat ground, of the value of twenty-five dollars or over, not the property 
of such person, is punishable by imprisonment in the state prison for not less than 
one year nor more than ten years. 



Penal Code, Sec. 602. Every person who wilfully commits trespass by either — 

1. Cutting down, destroying, or injuring any kind of wood or timber standing or 
growing upon the lands of another; or, 

2. Carrying away any kind of wood or timber lying on such lands — is guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 



Civil Code. Sec. 3346. For wrongful injuries to timber, trees or underwood, upon 
the lands of another, or removal thereqf, the measure of damages is three times such 
a sum as would compensate for the actual detriment, except where the trespass was 
casual and involuntary, or committed under the belief that the land belonged to the 
trespasser, or where the wood was taken by the authority of highway officers for the 
purposes of a highway; in which cases the damages are a sum equal to the actual 
detriment. 

Code of Civil Procedure, Sec. 733. Any person who cuts down or carries off any 
wood or underwood, tree or timber, or girdles or otherwise injures any tree or limber 
on land of another person, ♦ ♦ ♦ without lawful authority, is laible to the 
owner of such land ♦ ♦ ♦ for treble the amount of damages which may be 
assessed therefor, in a civil action, in any court having jurisdiction. 

Code of Civil Procedure, Sec. 734. Nothing in the last section authorizes the 
recovery of more than the just value of the timber taken from uncultivated woodland, 
for the repair of a public highway or being upon the land adjoining it. 



Note. — The Political Code, section 3345, states that "Whenever the woods are on 
fire any justice of the peace, constable or road overseer of the township or district 
where the fire exists, may order as many of the inhabitants liable to poll tax, residing 
in the vicinity, as may be deemed necessary, to repair to the place of the fire and 
assist in stopping, or extinguishing it." It may sometimes be necessary for fire 
fighters to take advantage of this privilege where no firewarden is available. 



UNLAWFUL CUTTING AND INJURY. 
Timber Trespass a Misdemeanor. 



Civil Liability for Timber Trespass. 
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